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CHAPTER XX. 

\ 

' Having come to the resolution mentioned in the preceding' 
‘.chapter, I lay down under a 'tree. To sleep was impossible, 

i 

'agitated as I felt by doubts and fears, both on Sagoonah’s 
'' account and my own. The singular conduct of the goatherd 
^ also haunted my mind, and I gave up all idea of obtaining 
I even a moment’s repose. While I lay ruminating on these 
‘i things, I fancied I heard footsteps approaching towards me, 
J and listening more attentively, I found I was not mistaken. 

s’*. 

• ‘ To remain where I was would expose me to robbery, per- 

i 

' " haps to death. Seeing no other resource open for safety, I 

h 

' resolved to climb up the tree under which I had been lying. 

! I knew that I must not lose a moment j but, on attempting 
to mount, I found it was* too large to climb. The voices 

I 

came nearer, and compelled me to relinquish whaf seemed 

; 

j my last hope, I hastily raked up the earth near the roots of 
I the tree, and buried my silver chains, concealing the ring 
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given me by the goatherd in the folds of my turban. I then 
went a short distance off, and laid myself flat on the ground, 
trusting to the darkness of the hour for preventing my being 
observed. The voices seemed by this time to be vbiy close i 
to where I lay— they were near the tree ; and I heard one ‘ 
of them say, “ It is strange ! we agreed to meet at the fort 
yet there are no tidings of him. What can have detained 
him?” « Oh, he has been smoking ganza, I suppose, and 
is faUen into a two-days’ slumber.” “ It cannot be,” said the 
first voice ; “ something unexpected must have happened at 
the cavern.” «mat, think you the idol has visited him . 
with his vengeance ? ” said the second. “ Nonsense,” said 
the other, “ This will turn out to be something very serious, 
depend upon it; Kokpo never failed in this way before.” ’ 
“But he would be of no use were he here now; the she-/ 
devils are fled, and how they got away is a mystery.” Here , ' ' 
the voices seemed retreating from me, and I could catch j i 
•nothing more than detached expressions, such as “Trim- f 
buckje,” “old woman’s business,” and others of a similar ^ 


nature. The direction taken by these persons was towards f '' 
the road conducting to the glen, J ! 

I now arose and returned to my old place near the tree . ' 

leaving my treasure stfll buried. I had no doubt but one’ ' ■ ' 
of the men who had passed so near me was the same whom | 

I had heard in Sagoonah’s dilapidated dwelling appoinf" " t 
Asseerghuras the place where he was to meet his,myste- ^ ' 
rious companion, who,, it seemed, was also named Kokoo. 'i 
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Whether Kokoo meant the tall or short man whom I had 
barred in the cave I could not tell, and I sat waiting impa- 
tiently for the dawn of day. As soon as it had dawned I 
set out, and in an hour arrived at Asseerghur, where I found 
every one busy in preparing to garrison the fort, as war had 
commenced with the Peeshwa at Poona, Scindea, as well 
as the Berar Rajah, having combined to overwhelm the 
English troops. The cause of this war was the murder of 
the holy Shastree, on his way from Guzerat, by the relent- 
less Trimbuckje, the agent of the cruel Peeshwa Badjerao. 
The British Resident at Poona found it impossible to pass 
by this fiatigious act unnoticed, and, as before related, 
insisted on Trimbuckje being delivered up to the English. 
Since his escape from their hands, the Peeshwa still con- 
tinued to befriend him * and, deaf to all the remonstrances 
of the Resident (with whom he professed amity, as well as 
with his Government), involved himself in hostilities against 
the English, in concert with Scindea and the Rajah of 
Berar. He felt confident of success, and, calling Mahratta 
ingenuity to his ai4 caused a report to be circulated that a 
large body of Pindarees were within two days' march of 
Poona, The whole of the British force was instantly marched 
against them, and the opportune moment chosen for strik- 
ing an exterminating blow against the few British troops left 
in the city. These the Peeshwa imagined he should destroy 
verj easily; but a regiment of Europeans arriving from 
Bombay, he became alarmed, and sent a vakeel to the Resi- 


1 ' 
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dent, req.uesting tliey might return to Bombay. This request ^ t 
was not attended to. The vakeel again visited- the Resi- 
dent, and conducted himself with great insolence ; and at 
last, half unsheathing his sword, bade him prepare for war. 
This was not unexpected, and the Resident immediately 
quitted his house for the camp. He narrowly escaped ; for 
theMahratta rabble attacked, and setting fire to his house, 
completely demolished it. The main body of the English 
army was at this time far distant in pursuit of the pretended 
Pindaree force, and only about one thousand men were left 
with the Resident to make a stand against the almost 
innumerable forces of the Peeshwa. The people of Asseer- 
ghut were astonished at the valour of the English at the 
battle of Kirkee, where, with only two guns, they gained a 
decided victory over the tens of thousands of the Mahratta 
horse and foot, drove the Peeshwa from his capital, and 
took possession of his palace. These events had damped 
the courage of the people of Asseerghur, who, while lament- 
ing the fate of the Poona Peeshwa, expressed their persua- 
sion that Scindea, their master, would show the conquerors 
a very different kind of game. I, however, who had seen 
him in the field, had my doubts upon this subject, the ex- 
pression of which I took good care to keep in profound 

silence. 

Penniless as I was, the idea of again entering the military 
service, of which I before thought I had enough, came into 
my Mnd. It was true that my duties would interfefe with 
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my search of Sagoonah; but it was equally true that, 
destitute of money, I could not, if I remained as I was 
then situated, follow up the pursuit. The chances of my 
military avocations might give me some direction, or lead 
me near the spot where she whom I loved had found a 
refuge. Those only who know what it is to be in an agony 
of doubt, such as I then was, can appreciate my sufferings. 
A female whom I tenderly loved was pursued up and down 
by powerful and violent men, while her fate was unknown 
to me, and I could gain no trace of her footsteps ; one who 
was a most ardent lover, and devoted his life and soul to 
his mistress, was even ignorant of her resting-place, and 
unable to afford her protection, even if he discovered her I 
What, then, could I do ? What resource w^as left me ? Was 
not my situation the most cruel on the face of the earth ? 

Could I be blamed for my resolution ? Bitter thoughts also 

1 

hipted to me, that the enemies of Gunput Bao might even 
now have traced Sagoonah. Might she not at last accept 
the hand of his son, should he be discovered ? [Reflections 
like these almost drove me into madness. Others might be 
more fortunate in the circumstances of life than myself, but 
whose heart could be more devoted to the object of its 
regard ? I lived but for Sagoonah j and, though poor in 
fortune, I was rich in stored-up love — in the fortune of 
the heart — and in the pure ore of a constant and boundless 

f 

affection. 

While I was thus ruminating on my unhappy destiny, I 
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saw a party of English sepoys led prisoners by some of 
Scindea’s soldiers. One amongst them had his arms tied 
behind him, a circumstance for which I could not account 
On going up to the culprit, what was my surprise on recog- 
nising Euzl Khan, the second Pindaree, and son of the 
sword-grinder and kabob-fryer at Broach. He did not 
appear to recognise me. On inquiry, I found he had been 
seized as a deserter from the English, and the sepoys were 
leading him away, when a party of Scindea’s soldiers took 
both captors and captive prisoners, and were then con- 
ducting them to Asseerghur. Having made up my mind to 
try a soldier’s life again, it appeared to me that Scindea’s 
service was as likely to answer my purpose as any other, 
and that promotion was almost certain, either by my past 
experience, arid consequent merit as a soldier, or by in- 
trigue. With the intention of entering myself, 1 proceeded 
up the hill on the summit of which stands the strong fort of 
Asseerghur;, and I reached the gates just as they were flung 
widely open to admit the prisoners and their guard. Ad- 
mittance was readily given to the captives and their guard, 
but it was surlily denied to me. I was obliged to submit 
to numerous interrogations ; and after waiting an hour, was 
only allowed to seat myself in the inner chowkee or guard- 
room. As soon as I was able, I made my wish known of 
being admitted as a soldier into the garrison ; and I was 
conducted to a jummahdar of foot, who, being informed of 
my desire, accepted my services, an^ settled my pay. The 
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former were likely to be very arduous, and the latter trifling 
enough. I was told, however, that I might scrape together 

a 

by plunder a round sum of rupees, I was glad to hear 
this, not so much for the sake of pecuniary benefit, as 
because I should have a chance of being employed at a dis- 
tance, and not be confined to garrison duty, which would 
entirely preclude the possibility of my discovering Sagoonah. 

The jummalidar had a deputy named Nagoo. This 
fellow’s real business was to deliver necessaries and pay, 
and to settle disputes between the soldiers ; but as Mah- 
rattas are not over-nice in fulfilling the services with which 
they are entrusted, this Nagoo made free with the pay of 
the men, and was always creating, instead of settling 
disputes. Nagoo was anxioifs to enlist in his master’s 
corps as many simpletons as he could, ‘^because,” he 
observed, “your writers and readers foment quarrels, and 
know too much ; so that one cannot act as one chooses by 
them.” No sooner did he hear my name announced (which 
seemed very high-sounding) than he summoned me to him. 
I had carefully predetermined to appear ignorant of readin'g 

and writing, because I feared that, by making myself useful, 

1 

I might be detained in the fort, either in the treasury or 

i* 

arsenal. The before-mentioned disposition of Nagoo, of 
which I had been acquainted, induced me to adopt this 
course. I followed his messenger, meditating all the way 
how I could, most advanfageously to my own objects, 
affect the numskull. 
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It struck me that I might stumble upon some one of my 
former acquaintance in the person of Nagoo, and I begged 
the messenger, in a careless manner, to give me some idea 
of his person— this I said in the most careless way. The 
messenger told me he was a Mahratta. I asked if he was 
tall or short ; and found he was a very short man “ Fair ? " 
I asked, with no little, perturbation. “Yes, fair.” “And 
not much hair?” “Not much,” replied the messenger. 
“ Light eyes ? ” “ Very light.^' “ Pray, is there a doctor in 

the fort ? ” “ Oh yes ! ” “ Do send him to me, then, for 

(pressing my hand on my stomach) I have the cholera 
morbus coming upon me so bad, that I fear I shall die.” 
So sa5dng, I leaned against the wall, and off went the 
messenger for the doctor. What would I not have given in 
the interval to have been out of the fort, that I might have 
escaped meeting Nagoo or the doctor ! From the descrip- 
tion, I apprehended Nagoo was the short man whom I had 
immured in the cave j and, from my knowledge of doctors 
I had reason to apprehend little less than actual torture. 

The doctor soon came, attended by a boy carrying 
medicines, and what he called instruments. These, in 
reality, were only an iron salamander and a keen knife. 
He ordered me to be taken to the hospital. An attendant 
lifted me up, and flung me across his shoulders as a butcher 
does a sheep. I was thus hurried across the fort to the 
hospital, a long building, without a single comfort of any 
kind. It sent forth the most disgusting effluvia I ever 
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ejqjerienced. This horrid place, with the way in which I 
had been carried, my head hanging down in the midst of 
the burning sun, added to the expected torment from the 
doctor, was very likely to bring on the disease I had only 
pretended had affected me. I now considered also that an 
interview with Nagoo would ultimately be unavoidable; 
and I began to repent very bitterly my feigning sickness. I 
was first flung down upon a wooden bench, with a violence 
that, had cholera really been on me, would have relieved 
the doctor from further trouble. A, dreadfully nauseous 
mixture -was next poured down my throat through a horn. 
No mortal was ever before so dozed : they poured on and 
on, as if they were filling a cask. Of course, they no sooner 
withdrew the horn, than the most terrible nausea caused me 
to eject its contents again. Then they poured away, and 
the same result was attained. The doctor shook his head 
sagaciously, and declared that he had never seen, in the 
whole course of his practice, so obstinate a case of cholera. 
The violence of the retching was so excessive, that, com- 
pletely worn out, I closed my eyes almost in a state of 
ir|sensibility. I was soon aroused from my rest by feeling 
the most excruciating pains over the stomach, proceeding 
from the doctor's infernal salamander, red hot, drawn over 
my irritated and half-exhausted stomach, with as little 

concern on the part of the operator, as a farrier would feel 

! 

when he was branding a horse. I roared with pain ; and, 
being vexed and maddened at what I had undergone, and 

» 
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enraged at the ignorance of the doctor, I sprang up, and 
seized him by the throat. I verily believe he would have 
~ tortured no more patients, had he not received assistance * 
from the attendants in the hospital. I was now bound 
down to the bench by cords, and pronounced mad. Cold 
water was flung upon me, and barbers ordered in to shave 
my head, wliile the doctor prepared his salamander once 
more to inflict fresh tortures, by applying it to my head — a 
very judicious method of curing madness 1 * 

How bitterly I repented the deception I had practised ! 
The short man whom I feared could not have tortured me 
more than this accursed doctor, whom I heard boasting of 
the' skill, with which he had treated my cholera; though, 
owing to my impatience, I had brought on a temporary 
insanity, which, Ishwur being favourable, his • salamander 

t , y ' 

■ Vould speeddy remove. His . assistant at this moment 
whispered in his ear something, which I supposed was a 
proposal to await a little time, and see how the disease 
turned ; the doctor seemed rather unwilling to assent, and I 
was left for an hour undisturbed. -At the expiration of that 
time the doctor returned, and I endeavoured to convince 
the idiot of my sanity, by saying to him, “ Ah, doctor ! but 
for your profound skill, I must have died ! I am relieved 
. from the horrors of the cholera ! Can I ever be grateful 
enough to you for it ! ” This flattery I thought would be 

* Hot irons are substituted in the place of blisters, by the eastern 
native practitioners. 
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grateful to the fool— all fools love it— and I did not think 
wrong; He ordered me to be set at liberty immediately. I 
never forgave myself for using flattery to this fellow, except 
by reasoning that it, perhaps, saved my life. I am certain, ' 
indeed, that I could not have survived his cruel treatment 
much longer; and yftt this consideration will frequently, 
when I think of the time I was under his hands, hardly 
make me justifiable in my own eyes for the adoption of it. 

As soon as I could do so, I set off towards the guard-room 
or chowkee ; but, near the door of the hospital, I saw the 
messenger of Nagoo the deputy. “Come,” said he, “as 
your cholera and your>madness are now over, Nagoo will be 
happy to see pu.” I said that it was late in the day, and 
I had had neither food nor rest. I urged the man to post- 
pone the audience until the morning, or obtain Nagoo’s 
consent so to do. He replied that he dare as soon propose 
delay to a tiger. “ What ! ’’ I exclaimed ; “ is the deputy 
so fierce a fellow ?”—« Indeed he is,” answered the man; 
“and he has met with something very unpleasant lately, 
which has terribly rufiied his temper.” This was almost 
suflicient to convince me that Nagoo was, after all, the man 
I feared ; and that his recent incarceration in the chamber 
of the cave was the cause of his present irritation. I followed ' 
the messenger like a criminal going to the tree : every limb 
trembled as I approached the residence of the tyrant There 
was just light enough to discover the features of some one 
in the room; and what was my joy at beholding, not the . 
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mysterious short man whom I feared, but a perfect stranger 
to my eyes ! 

Come hither, fellow ! ” was the first address of the self- 
important deputy. “ So you have had a touch of cholera, 
I understand?” — have,” I replied; “and but for your 
learned doctor, I must have died.”~T>f^ Well, we could have 
spared you, I suppose ; we have dunces enough in this place : 
to have lost a scholar would have sadly grieved us ! It 
was fortunate I knew the real character of Nagoo, and his 
views in so addressing me ; for any one who was not in the 
secret would have fallen into the trap laid for him, and have 
boasted of his learning. “ I wish I could read and write,” 
I replied ; “ for then I should not be under the necessity of 
carrying a match-lock.” — “ Then you don’t read, eh ? but 
you wish to learn, do you?” — “Not I, now,” was my 
answer; “I am too old to begin.” — “ Perhaps it is as well 
you should remain in ignorance ; you will find you can do 
better than a scholar. A soldier does not need a head to 
understand : ears to hear orders, eyes to see an enemy, and 
hands to fight him, are all he wants. What is the cause of 
a war to him? he must fight, be it right or wrong.” Nagoo 
then asked if I should like to be employed outside or inside 
the fort ? Of course I chose the outside service ; giving as 
.my reason, that there was greater pay and more variety in 
that service. “And greater risk, too,” said Nagoo. I 
replied I could fight ; and as to risk, I ran no greater than 
my comrades. He then said I might draw upon him for 
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my pay whenever I wanted it ; and that'he would advance 
any moderate sum for ,me, and draw my pay monthly him- 
self I thanked him, though I. would have been gladly 
excused this kindness, as I could get my money through 
the regular channel ; for I saw Nagoo intended to cheat me, 
and involve me in pecuniary obligations. I then took my 
leave. 

I next proceeded to the guard-room, where the havildar 
demanded what he called tobacco-money — customary when 
a recruit entered the garrison. This demand I paid. Soon 
after, sundry other fees were required of me on different 
pretences, which I was obliged to give my consent' to pay 
at some future period, not having a rupee left in my posses- 
sion. I was exceedingly angry with myself for allowing my 

H 

fears to master my judgment as I had done, and for sub- 
mitting to be blistered and physickedhvhen there was no 
occasion for it Though the description of Nagoo did cor- 
respond with that of the short manT had immured, and 
whose fate involved me in a horrid uncertainty; yet,'- had my * 
fears allowed me time to reflect, I must have felt that Nagoo 
’ and the short man could not have been the same person ; 
because I had been employed to gain admittance tq the 
fort, which neither of my -employers. was daring enough to 
attempt. Moreover, had the short man been the jum- 
mahdar’s deputy, he would have been, bf all others, the best 
calculated, from his situation, to have liberated Sagoonah 

and her aunt. Some apology, however, I may claim, when 

VOL IL B 

1 
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the manner in which I left the men at the cave is considerec 
and what would have been the result of their finding m< 
should they, by any chance, have escaped death, and hav 
fallen in witli me. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


! 

I 

In the fort, I met, as might be expected, with Fuzl TTh^n. 

with whom I claimed acquaintance. He was astonished 

at seeing me there and I longed to hear his adventures, 

and how he escaped from the Pindarees and fell into the 

hands of the English sepoys. Having got leave of absence 

for a few hours, to go to the town below the hill, w-e entered 

a liquor-shop, where Fuzl Khan told me that the Pindarees 

having been defeated and driven in every direction, he, with 

difficulty, got away. I then asked after Mahadeo. Fuzl 

said he was a pious Pindaree— heart and soui in the cause 

— and that he had' kept a very sharp look-out after the new 
* 

copiers; that he grew enraged beyond bounds, when he ' 
found that Xanna and myself had fled ; and, suspecting 
that Fuzl Khan would do the same, he narrowly watched 
until he put spurs to his horse,- and then fired his pistol at 
him; but the ball passed over his shoulder, and left hini' 
untouched. What his fate was aftenvards, Fuzl could not ' 
tell, but concluded be fell in the general massacre that 
followed,; for, as he had since heard, the "Vfhole ‘horde *was 
neatly cut to pidces. I ivas disappointed in being thus left in 


5 
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a state of uncertainty respecting tlie son of the pretender to 

the Satarah throne ; though I took care not to let Fuzl Khan 

♦ 

know the cause of my anxiety respecting him. Fuzl had fallen 
in with a havildar’s party of the regiment of sepoys from 
which he had deserted, and being recognised, was instantly 
seized ; but Scindea’s soldiers had taken the whole party, 
and rescued him, and finally brought them to the fort, where 
he was released by the killehdar, and taken into Scindea’s 
service, in which he was happy in calling me comrade. 

I 

Fuzl was still the same sort of fellow as before. He 
indulged in repeated glasses until the fumes got into his 

head, and then the events of his former life all crowded 

. • 

V !i 

upon him. He imitated the rage of the old.^cazee, who 
had eaten -the dog’s-tail soup;' then he would turn grave 

^nd play over again his old agonies at losing his money, ^ 

\ 

falling upon me as if I had been the boy who won^ it 
from him a teki beki ; next he would laugh heartily, and 
cry. out, “ grind ! fry ! fry ! grind 1 ” as if his father and 
mother were actually present, and carrying on their old 
altercations, as he had detailed them in the fort of the Pin- 
darees: all this ended in Fuzl falling down insensible. I 
left him at the liquor-shop and returned to the fort, where I 
learned that Nagoo had been inquiring after me. I thought 
it my duty to proceed' immediately to his house, and I was 
iristantly admitted. He seemed pleased to observe my ready 
attention to his wishes ; and beckoning me to him', said, 
‘‘'Pandoo, I have work for you, can you be, secret?^' — 
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Speak/’ said I, and behold yohr slave.” — So you all 
say/’ rejoined Nagoo ; “but you must keep my secret as 
close as the oyster does the pearl.” — “ I will keep it closer/’ 
I replied j “ for the pearl is often, by the indefatigable 
fishermen of Ceylon, wrested from its innermost cell. From 
me, neither artifice nor violence shall wrest your secret.” 
He was greatly pleased at this speech, and even conde- 
scended to present me with betel-nut and paun-leaf. Call- 
ing me into an inner apartment, and desiring me to sit down, 
he began by saying, “ Pan do o, there is a , woman ’’-r-fob, 

I I ■ ' 

how my heart beat 1) — “ there is a woman on whom I have 
bestowed thousands of rupees in golden ornaments.” This 
woman I thought must be Sagoonah. “Sagoonah 1 ” I ex- 
claimed, completely forgetting myself. “ No, no,” said he, 
“ her name is not Sagoonah ; but no matter — this woman is 
my wife.” ,What a cruel disappointment for me ! “ Yes, 

my wife \ why.do you stare so ? is it wonderful I should 
have a wife ? ” — “ Oh no,” I replied ; “ but it seems strange 
you should want to get rid of her.” — “ No, no, Pandoo), I 
did not say anything of the kind ; I only repent having given 
her so many ornaments, -and I want to get ‘them back again 
— that ’s all I mean : there is nothing strange in that, you 
know.”^^^ No, but why not demand them of her,? ” This, 

I ' ’ 

he said, would look shabby, and he should be laughed at ; 
he wanted to get them all back, and not l^t her know who 
it was had them. This is not shabby at ^11, I thought to 
' myself. The narrow-minded wretch then told me he had 
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a plan in his head which might succeed for doing this ; 
that she was going a short journey, and would take her 
ornaments and money with her ; I was to enact the robber, 

. and strip her of a'll her gold and jewels to the last grain, and 
bring them to him, and I should be well rewarded. I pro- 
mised obedience, though secretly determined to. disobey, 
Nagoo told me, that though obedience was my duty, he 
would merely wish that I should act as his friend in’ the • 
^ present affair, because it was one of secrecy, and strictly 
confidential. This I admitted ; but still I requested a com- 
panion or two, because a robbery such as he requested was 
seldom performed by a single individual. Nagoo hereupon 
observed, that he had no intention of trusting me alone- 
that he had a young man devoted to his interest, and he 
designed he should accompany me. 

Having finished Ins nefarious business, as he thought,, in 
the most advantageous manner for gaining his object, he 
arose and issued soine orders to a servant who waited with- 
out ,• and m a short time this able assistant made his ap- 
pearance ny the person of my friend, Fuzl Khan, scarcely 
recovered from the effects of his yesterday’s debauch, tliough ' 
doing the best he could to conceal them from observation. 
"Come hither,”- said Nagoo.-«i?«,,^, Ram, M, ha, raj” ■ 
replied Fuzl Khan, bowing to the earth, and nearly falling 
on his nose. “ Why, how now, friend ! ” exclaimed Nagoo, 
"that was indeed a low bow: what is the matter with you?’’ 
—“Oh, my lord, I have-I mean, I am delighted with yo.ur 


\ 
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summons, and cannot contain my joy.” — “Well, then, here 
is a young man,” pointing to me, “who pants for employ- 
ment, and also for a clever companion, and I know no one 
more able than yourself to effect the object I have in view.” 
Here Fuzl Khan exhibited enthusiastic joy, and bowed 

I t * 

again, until his nose almost came in contact with the earth. 

* \ 

^ Nagoo then whispered to Fuzl his base plan respecting his 

wife ; and Fuzl, who did not, it was evident, comprehend a 

single syllable of the conversation addressed to him, once 

more made his extravagant salaam. Our employer first 

whispering to me, bade me keep a strong check upon ‘Fuzl 

» 

Khan’s .conduct; and then whispered to him, no doubt, 
nearly the same thing respecting me. We were next fur- 
nished with passports to carry us from the fort and through 
the tomi. Nagoo told us that his wife would set out on the 
following evening, and we took leave. Wlien we were fairly 

out of the house, Fuzl Khan came close to me, and asked 
/ 

what the old fool had been talking about all. the time we had 

t 

been with him. I told him he was about to seize his enemy’s 
wife. Fuzl Khan obsen^ed, he had heard something said 
about a wife, and inquired if he did not also talk about her 
ornaments. I replied, that he^ said she would be an orna- 
ment to the fort, as she was very beautiful. Fuzl Khan then 
reeled home to his lodgings, and I walked to mine. 

At this time I lodged at the dwelling of an old camel-driver, 
and expected I might gain some valuable information from 
him respecting Sagoonah and her aunt. The old fellow had 
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appeared very cautious, and only answered my distant ques- 
tions by a surly grunt, something like that of one of his own 
camels. I ventured to say I had met with an old goatherd, 
who had informed me that the women had come to his 
cottage in the glen. I thdught this piece of information 
might have drawn out the old fellow, and made him com- 
municative j still he replied only by his usual grunt, nor did 
it seem possible to- render him conversable upon any point 
Being heartily tired, I went to my mat immediately on my 
return from Nagoo. Just as I had fallen asleep, I was sud- 
denly awakened by hearing a number of voices near me ; 
and the old camel-driver entered my apartment, accompanied 
by several soldiers, who desired me to get up and follow 
them. I turned to mine host and asked an explanation of 
this unlooked-for affair ; the only reply I could obtain was 
the old rascal’s usual grant I made up my mind, therefore, 
to go with the soldiers, as resistance was fruitless. They' 
took me to the killehdar of the fort, who told me he had 
sent for me in consequence of hearing from the camel-driver 
that 1 could give positive information respecting the two 
females who had escaped from thence. I was aghast at 
being questioned so suddenly on the subject, and assured 
the killehdar that hehad been misinformed;' that if I could 
give him any information, I should be happy to do so. I 
related what the goatherd had told me, from which the ' 
kdledhar was not an atom the wiser, and I was dismissed 
with an half-angry, half-disappointed look. On returning to 
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my lodgings, I passed a bastion of the fort, where I heard 
persons conversing hard by. The moon broke forth just at 
the moment from behind .a dense cloud, and I distinctly 
saw two men on the spot whence the voices proceeded. 
Determined to listen to what they said, as it seemed that 
something of more importance than usual must have brought 
them together at such an hour and in such a place, it being 
close to a lonely tower, I turned back, and reached the 
rampart over their heads by a circuitous route. I was soon, 
within hearing of them again. One seemed to be in a great 
passion, whilst the other laboured to soothe and tranquhlise 
him. “Who could have fastene'd the door?” said the more 
irritable of the two. “ That I know not,” replied the other; 

“but I found it so, and on opening it” ^“Well, w'ell 

you told me that before, why repeat it ? ” — “ It is useless, it 
is true, to do so; but I have no doubt Kokoo will re-appear, 
though the other will never see the light again.”— “But are 
you sure it was he?”-“It is impossible I can be certain ; 
but the place is known only to those two persons, and one 
is a corpse.”— “And a corpse shall he be who deprived me 
of his services.”—" Who,” said the other, “ was it that left ' 
him there ? ” “ I know but one fellow, he who thwarts all 

my actions Pandurang Hhri.” — “ Indeed ! why then he is in 
your power ; he is at present a soldier of this garrison.”— 
“Of this garirison!” said the other with surprise; “you 

deceive me : let me be certain of this ere I rest.” “ It is 

very certain, for I swear I saw him but yesterday at Nagoo’s 
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house ; but how can you tell that it was Pandurang who 
locked the secret door?”— “ It is no matter whether he did 
it or not he is my enemy, and stands in my way, and 
must’ Here the voice died into a whisper, and I 

could hear no more. What was my agitation and alarm, 
however, at discovering that one of the two was Cabbage 
Goulsa, for it was almost impossible to mistake his voice. 
This fortunate- discovery enabled me to prepare for my 
safety. I went home to bed, and called Fuzl Khan very 
early, desiring him to accompany me, without loss of time, 
in pursuit of Nagoo’s wife. He got ready immediately, -and 
I ijuitted the fort, much to my gratification. It formed no 
pait of my plan to suffer Fuzl Khan to aid in riflincr the 
deputy’s wife, nor in allowing him' to see I did not rob her. 

f \ 

- On our way, we passe, d near the liquor-shop where Puzl 
Iswha.n had before been, and I took care to purchase two 
bottles of arrack and carry with us. As soon as we entered 
the jungle leading to the goatherd s glen, I feigned fatigue 
and sat down under a tree. ^ I then produced the liquor; of 
which Fuzl Khan had no more objection to partake than I 
had to give, and he soon began to talk and laugh as usual. 
At length he fell down insensible, and I was left to iny own 
reflections. My first was, how it would be practicable for me 
to escape Cabbage; the next, howl should explain to Nagoo’s 
wife the nefarious scheme of her husband, and yet not make 
him my mortal enemy. At length, I was obliged to leave ' 
the matter to chance, and quietly await the approach of the ^ 
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ensuing evening. It was sunset when Fuzl Khan awoke, 
quite recovered from the effects of the arrack, which I had 
given him' too early in the day- He was almost as sober as 
if he had taken nothing, and perfectly recollected, to my 
disappointment, that we were to make a woman prisoner. 
Finding it impossible to quiet him, I was obliged to offer 
him fifteen rupees to act exactly as I should direct, and 
assure him there would be no risk in deceiving Nagoo. He 
objected, however, that Ire should get only fifteen rupees, 

t ' 

and I should make perhaps five hundred; for, of course, he 
supposed I meant to rob the woman of her ornaments, and 
he should expect half of whatever was taken. I assured 
him he should have half of whatever I took from her, and' 
this pacified him. We now pushed on our way, 'determined 
to await the coming of the. woman on the other side of the 
second jungle, not far from the fatal cavern in which the 
secret chamber was situated. 

We reached a spot near the entrance of the cave, and soon 
heard the sound of a tattoo’s feet, and the gingle of bullock’s 
bell?. It was, as I expected, Nagoo’s wife and attendant. 
Notwithstanding my entreaties to Fuzl Khan to keep quiet 
when we came up with her, he rushed upon her, and began 
to threaten her, draw his sword, and swear. He then seized 
the gold ornaments on her neck mth a savage eagerness, of 
. which I had not before supposed' him to, be capable. I saw 
it was high timq I should interfere, and coming up with my 
sword in hand, I toid hiip to desist, or I would sever his 

t 
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head from his body. The poor woman shed tears of grati- 
tude, and threw herself at my feet. I raised her up and 
restored her ornaments. Among the hair was some braided 
up with silver wire. This singular ornament struck me im- 
mediately, and I determined to inquire the means by which 
it came into her possession. At present there was no time 
for this. I therefore begged her to be composed, and offered 
to conduct her to a place of rest. I led her into the cavern, 
followed by Fuzl Flhan, whom I represented as ihy servant, 
and for whose ruffian-like treatment of her I made many 
apologies. The gloom of the cave did not permit me to 
behold the face of the lady; but her voice was exceedingly 
melodious and sweet, so much so I felt that the lips that 
' uttered them must be beautiful. Having spread a mat in 
' a retired comer, I called her attendant, who followed’ her 
on a bullock, and bade him cook some rice and pay ‘'her 
every attention. I found the old rascal, to my greaj; surprise,, 
whispenng with Fuzl Khan. By this time I had concluded 
he had been bought over by Nagoo, and that the conduct of 
Fuzl Khan was no more than he had expected ; besides I 
observed he had kept aloof and never offered his as.sistance. 
This circumstance alone was sufficient to prove to me that 
the fellow was a villain in league with his master. The 
whispering^ I have mentioned continued until I went up to 
them with my sword in my hand, and declared ' if they 
touched tlie person of the lady' or approached her with a 
hostile intention, I would run them both through the body. ' 
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To my amazement Fuzl Khan turned round and demanded 
who I was that pretended to dictate them ; called me a 
traitor for promising to serve my master Nagoo, and then to 
thwart him as much as lay in my power, What, villain 1 ” 
cried I, “would you rob a defenceless female?” — “You are 
wonderfully considerate,” he replied ; “ what else are we 
come all this way about ? what reward shall we get for not 
robbing her ? The reward of a quiet conscience,” I 
answered. Fuzl Khan and the old attendant upon this 
burst into a loud fit of laughing ; and the former at last 
said, “ By Allah and the holy Imam, those trinkets shall be 
mine,” pointing at the same time to the ornaments of the • 
terrified woman, wlio sat in inexpressible terror. I then told 
Fuzl Khan, he must first pass me, and I put myself in an 
attiiude of defence. He did not lack courage, though he 
never showed it but in a bad cause, and drawing his sword 
he made a lunge at me, which I parried with difficulty. It 
was so dark we could scarcely see each other, and before we 
had made more, than two or three passes, the attendant came 
into the cave with a lighted torch which he held up on high, 

We fought desperately, and the old villain taking advantage 
of my being fully occupied, stuck his torch in a fissure of 
the rock on one side the cavern, and falling on the woman, ' ' 
began to plunder her. I did not hesitate a moment, bht, 
leaving my antagonist, rushed on the old miscreant, and 
with one blow felled him to the ground. Fuzl Khan returned ‘ 
the compliment by, cutting ffie.over the shoulder; fortun- 
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atelyit was tl\e left, and lie did not thereby disable my 
sword-arm. Furious with pain and anger, I turned upon 
him and cut him over the wrist of the right arm. Flis 
weapon fell to the ground, and I made him beg for mercy, 
which he did without delay. I tied his hands behind his 

I 

back and proceeded to pacify the lady, who was screaming 

dreadfully. Having done this, I turned over the body of 

her old attendant, whom I had well punished for his villany 

‘ in attempting to rob his mistress. He was a corpse ; not a 

pulse in his body beat ; his jaw was fixed, and death was in 

\ 

his countenance j in short, he was past all power of doing 
ill again in this world. I felt no remorse for what I had 
done * for how could I take to heart the exit from the world 
of such a treacherous wretch even though it was by my own 
hand ? 

Fuzl Khan lay groaning with pain, as he well might for 
. I found that, in my hurry, I had placed the rope which tied 
his arms, in the wound which he had received from my 
sword. I now removed the cord, and then began to think 
of the ’state of my own wound. Nagoo^s wife applied water 
and bandages, and dressed it in the best way it could be 
done under existing ci;rcumstances. I next took the torch 
and approached the secret chambendoor which was behind 
the idol. The bolt was drawn back, by which it was clear 
some one had visited the place.. I attempted to open it 
withdut success, until I remembered there was a secret spring,' 
which I searched for minutely in vain. I despaired of obtain- 
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iBg an ' entrance^ and returned to searcli for some instru- 
ment whereby I might force the portal, tliough it was very 
unlikely I should find one. I was obliged to break off the 
bough of a tree hard by, .which cost me some labour, and I 
returned and battered 4he small door with it as violently as I 
could. It remained immoveable until I had nigh given up 
the attempt'; when most likely a fortunate blow touched the 
secret spring ; the door flew opeij, and, grasping the torch, 

I entered the cell, from whence a most noisome stench 

1 

proceeded,, which, however unpleasant: in itself,' was grateful 
to me, when it convinced me that my enemies were no more. ' 
Still anxious to have ocular demonstration of the fact, I 
entered, but saw the mouldering body of only one person ; 
it was that of the tall man ; the body of his companion was 
nowhere to be seen. How could the short man ’possibly 
have escaped ? I asked myself a hundred times ; and how ' 
could the tall man have remained behind ? who liberated 
him ?. I could discover no hole in the roof, floor, or sides of 
the chamber, so that the door must have been the place of 
escape. To ruminate long was useless : I was glad to leave ' 
this chamber of death, aryd just as I came to the dooi> what 
was my surprise ^t seeing a man’s hand on the bolt, in the 
very act of closing it, and thus consigning me to the doom 
to winch I had left others. The horror of my situation came 
upon me in a moment, and I thrust the blazing tordh on the 
hand that was thus ready to seal my destruction. The pain 
made the fingers let go their hold ; and throwing open the 
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door, who should stand before me in the cavern but Fuzl 
Khan ! He it was, indeed, who had so nearly sealed up my life 
for ever. He had freed himself from his bonds, and having 
watched my motions, very cunningly hit upon the expedient 
of locking me in the chamber, and thus of having everything 
his own way. He saw that the plunder of the female must 
be his own. The pain he suffered from the burning torch 
was more than equal to that from the cut of my sword on 
his other arm. He groaned bitterly with his sufferings, and 
I was about to inflict instant death upon him, when he cried 
and prayed so hard for mercy, that I contented myself with 

again binding him, and, for greater security, fastening him 

} 

to the idol’s leg. Leaving him there to his meditations, I 
sought the poor woman, who could hardly yet believe herself 

i 

secure. I succeeded in trail quillising her mind, and then 
proceeded to dispose of the body of the old man whom I 
had slain. About this there could not be much difficulty : 
and lifting up the torch in one hand, I proceeded' to drag it 
to the secret chamber by the leg with the other; where, 
before I safely bestowed it, I exathined afresh the • cords .. 
with which I had bound Fuzl Khan. I then entered the 
ceil, and placed the body by that which lay decaying, and 
closed up the portal. 

approaching the woman, I entered into conversation 
with her, and she requested me to accompany her to the 
end of her journey. This I could not undertake to do; 
but I informed her of the plot which had been got up 
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against her, in a quarter from which she had little right to 
expect such an attempt to be made. I told her that the 
object was solely the ornaments which she carried about 
with her, and I advised her to be upon her guard for the 
future, as some stratagem would no doubt again be had 
recourse to for a purpose similar to the present. I now 
took an opportunity of remarking to her the singular trinket 
to which I have before alluded : I begged her to allow me 
to see it She immediately complied j and, on examination, 

I found the workmanship delicate and handsome, having 

six silver knobs very conspicuous upon it I begged to 

# ^ ^ 

know how she obtained the ornament and she informed 

me it was a present from a female with whom she became 

acquainted in the fort of Asseerghur. Poor creature,” said 

she, she was a prisoner there, and had no friend but me.” 

Her name I eagerly asked, and she replied it was Sagoonali. 

How I felt at the hearing that name again, and in having 

\ 

tidings of her so lately ! “ You did, indeed, befriend her 

then ? ” said I, “ and have now tenfold reason to thank 

heaven for having enabled me to befriend you — to serve 

ope who has showed kindness to her, who is so dear to 

me ! ” — You then are no doubt the Pandurang Hhri of 

whom I have heard her speak.” I replied that I was, and ' 

would give worlds, did I possess them, to know where I 

should again nofeet with her ; but that I began to fear she 

had forgotten me. « Very far from it,” said the wife of 

Nagoo ; that hair entwined . with silver, was studded 
YOL. ir. c 
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you see with six knobs, intended to denote the six happy 
months she spent with you at Kandeish, in peac^and com- 
fort.” Upon hearing this, I pressed the precious relic to 
my lips and kissed it with rapture. I was so pleased, that 
Nagoo’s wife begged my acceptance of it, and I with eager- 
ness took it and deposited it next my heart. 

I learned that both Sagoonah and her aunt had been very 
cruelly treated when in the fort ■, that they were nearly 
starved, and had no clothes save an old blanket each ; that 
she herself taking compassion on them, had sent them fbod 
and clothing, tlie latter of which, she since learned, had 
never reached them, having been intercepted or stolen by 
those who guarded them.' At length she obtaiiied permission 
to visit them, and having compassion on their misfortunes, 
aided them in effecting their escape. When I inquired if 
she knew whither they were gone, she told me it was doubt- 
ful, though she had good reasons to imagine they had taken 
the 'road to Guzerat, as they felt certain that tranquillity no- 
where awaited them" in the Deccan. I next inquired if she 
knew to what: part of Guz'erat they intended to go, and she 
said she thought to Baroda, but that it was not their inten- 
tion to remain there long. She, moreover, said that, as they 
> had no means by which to live, they purposed to procure 
work if possible as a means of subsistence. 

This was indeed opportune and valuable information 
Guzerat was indeed an enormous distance ; but what" was 
distance in the way of true love ? Nagoo’s wife now b%ged 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


On my return to the cavern I was met by Fuzl T^han; who 
had been eagerly looking out expecting my arrival. He 
imformed me he had been witness to a most singular scene 
since my departure— a scene that would astonish me. I 
. begged him immediately to make me acqua.inted with the 
particulars. FeeHng weak and exhausted, he said that he 
retired to a remote comer of the cavern, and lay down to 
try and obtain the best repose his wounds would allow him. 
He had scarcely closed his eyes, when he heard a graffj 
coarse voice say, “It is impossible, you must have deceived 
me.” — “ I swear,” answered a. second voice, “ I did not 
deceive you; I liberated Kokoo myself, and left him weak 

and faint in tlie cavern awaiting your arrival.” “Well, 

well,” said the, first, “I can see for myself.” Both then 
proceeded to the little door leading into the secret chamber ; 
“and I suppose,” said Fuzl Khan, “they entered it imme- 
, diatel} , but they soon came out. One was in a violent 
rage, and said to the other, ‘You are a vile liar, you have 
deceived me ; how should both bodies be at this moment , 
jotting in the chamber if what you say be true? Did not 
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you tell me you saw but onCj and that you yourself liberated 
Koboo ?’ The other man replied he knew not what to say, 
but that if they found Kokoo where he liad left him he 
hoped conviction would follow. ^ Show me the fellow then/ 
said the first speaker. They » both now proceeded towards 
the comer of the cavern where I lay. There was little or 
no light in that part, but still there was enough to discover 

f 

a human figure reclining upon a mat. ^'Tis well/ said one 
of the men ; ‘ he sleeps ; but how came 'there to be two 
bodies in the chamber?' This was a difficulty they could 
neither of them solve. The man who appeared to be 
superior, then came up to me and cried out, ^ What, ho 1 
Kokoo 1 asleep while there is so much work abroad ? 
Awake ! thou lazy varlet. Come, come, the birds are flown 
towards Guzerat ; be quick and follow them.' 

It may be easily imagined that I lay in no very pleasant 
state of feeling. I did not dare to confess I was not Kokoo, 
nor could I give any satisfactory account of myself, or how I 
came there. The man shook me by the arm, and cried out, 
^Come, Kokoo ; surely thou art not as dead as thy friend T 
I started, as if from a sound sleep, not wishing them to 
believe I had overheard any part of their conversation. 
^ Who in the name of Ishwur have we here ? ' said one of 
the fellows j ^ bring me a torch I ’ One was lighted, and 
they held it close to my face. ' Why, you miserable, half- 
starved, Musselman dog 1 ' cried one who was in the garb of 
a gossein ; ‘ where did you come from ? ‘ and where is 
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Kokoo?’-‘Who is Kokoo? I don’t know anything of a 
person so named. I never heard of the man you ask for 
before.’— ‘ Come, come, my friend,’ said one of the men; 
‘you must not feign ignorance; I left him here, and now I 
find you in his place.’ The gossein then got into ,a violent 
rage, and began to accuse his companion of having deceived 
him. ^ A violent altercation, ensued, which ended in the 
gossein stabbing the other' man in the side, after which he 
went away, muttering curses and imprecations upon him. I 
have been very anxiously waiting your arrival,” continued 
Fuzl Khan, ‘ as my situation was not a very agreeable one. 

I wonder who this Kokoo is ? ’’ I replied that I believed 
he was the devil, for it seemed impossible to get the upper- 
hand of him. I described his person to Fuzl Khan, and 
told him to be on his guard, and give me immediate intel- 
ligence should he ever chance, to fall in with him. He 
promised me oljedience in everything, but did not fail to 
remind me of the one hundred rupees I had promised him. ' 
I desired him to accompany me immediately, and took 
my way towards the tree where I had buried the silver 
ornaments. It was necessary to go through the glen where 
the goatherd’s cottage was situated ; and before we reached 
it the darkness of evening came upon us. As we passed 
the cottage I fancied I saw two men enter it. I had little 
doubt but one of them was Cabbage Gousla, while the other’ ' 
in all^ probability was Kokoo, whom he had somewhere 
fallen in with. If I could have depended upon Fuzl ife’hari ^ 
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I would not have hesitated an instant in entering the place 
and watching their motions. As I was circumstanced, I 
thought it better to pass on a little way, conceal myself, and 
watch, by which means I might learn something to my 
advantage. I desired Fuzl Khan to proceed, and await my 
coming at a place which was easily recognised. He 
instantly obeyed, and I continued in ambush, watching the 
door of the cottage, from whence the two men soon came 
out, taking the road to Asseerghur. They passed the tre^e 
near which I had concealed myself, and I could clearly hear 
Cabbage’s rough voice cry out, “ The old villain is fled, but 
I -will ferret him out. Foiled in all my plans f I will not be 

V 

so much longer. Curses on that Pandurang Harl, the 
sneaking rascal ! It must have been he who locked you up 
in the cave. What idiots you were to let a stranger into 
our secrets ! ” — It was all Salla’s work,” his companion 
answered, ^^not mine.” — ‘‘Well,” said Cabbage Cousla, 
“he has paid dearly enough for his rashness and folly. 
What we now have to do is — 

I could hear no mote of the conversation of these rnen ; 
but I was in great fear lest they might overtake Fuzl Khan, 
and, recognising him for the man whom they had left iu the 
cavern, use him ill, or probably question him too closely, 
when he might inadvertently bring up my name as his 
fellow-traveller. I kept, therefore, as close as I could in 
their rear, only allowing them time to get a small advance 
of me in the road. I then proceeded towards the place where 
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I had appointed to meet Fuzl Khan. On arriving there I 
could not find him, and began to conjecture a thousand 
things, and to despair of doing so at all ; when, looking over 
the plain, I saw a man approaching me at a distance, seem- 
ingly in full speed. On his coming nearer I saw it was 
Fuzl, who told me he had been overtaken by two men, one 
of whom answered the description I had given him of 
Kokoo. He said they had very closely questioned him as 
.to his business in the jungle, but had not recognised him as 
the slumberer in the cavern. Not knowing what reply to 
make to their questions, he told them he was about to join 
his master, Nagoo, in the fort. They asked him if -he was 
acquainted with a person of the name of Pandurang Hari ? 
He replied that he was, and said Pandui'ang was at present 
in the fort, where he had left him only the day before. 
Upon this the two men hurried on their way, muttering 
together. He heard them say, '' This time he shall not 
escape !'" Fuzl Khan immediately hastened to communicate 
the information to me. I then thanked him for the adroit way 
in which he had deceived the two men, and proceeded to the 
tree where I had buried my treasure. I thought it best, 
however, to await the dawning of day before I searched for 
it, and proposed to my companion to rest ourselves awhile. 
In the morning I went to the tree, and, digging, soon dis- 
covered, to my great joy, that the ornaments were all safe. 

I gave my companion the two silver bangles, with which he 
was highly pleased; and by thus keeping my promise, I 
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attached him more strongly to my interests than I could 
have done by any other method, -and I hoped to find him 
a useful person in pursuing my future objects. 

I was strongly impelled, on a sudden recollection of what 
took place at the cavern during Fuzl Khan’s absence, to 
return,, and try if I could discover who it was had been the 
victim of Gabbage Gousla’s revengeful passions. I there- 
fore proposed it to Fuzl Khan, as there was reason to think 
the unfortunate man had not been killed, but only severely 
wounded, though there could be little doubt but his death 

\ 

was intended. My companion replied that he had seen 
quite enough of that dark and horrible place, and had no 
great inclination to set his foot in it again. I would not go 
alone, and Fuzl Khan seemed determined not to accompany 
me. At length I prevailed upon him to go as far as the 

9 

entrance with me, and to leave me the task of looking for 
the wounded man. We set off, my companion being some- 
what in a surly humour. ' We had the whole day before us, 
and there was nothing to be apprehended from thieves in 
the jungles, all of which we cleared in good time ; so that a 
large portion of daylight remained after we had reached the 
cave. Fuzl Khan still determining not to enter the gloomy 
place, I went in, and groped in every corner a good while, 
but found nothing, and returned to my companion, who 
advised my lighting a torch, as so much of the cavern was 
impervious to the light of day. We had no torches with us, 
but we set fire to some sticks that afforded but a bad sub- 
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stitute for them; and Fuzl described the place where the 
mqn had been stabbed, but refused to enter and assist me. 
I no^7 recommenced my search, and was at the point of 
giving it up, when, my light being extinguished in a dark 
part of the cave, I stumbled over something which I soon 
found was a human body. Whether it was dead or alive I 
had no means of ascertaining. I called to my obstinate 
companion in vain, being determined to be satisfied. I 
therefore took the body by the leg, and drew it as gently as 
I could to the mouth of the cave, and, in so doing, fancied 
I heard a deep groan. This gave me hope that I might yet 
be of some assistance to the unhappy object of Cabbage’s 
vengeance. On getting into the air I found that the 
wounded man was suffering more from loss of blood than 
the depth of his wound. The latter had, however, ceased 
bleeding, and we contrived to bind up the wounded side 
with the sufferer’s turban. The air, and a mouthful or two 
of fresh water, seemed to revive him. He opened his eyes 
heavily, as if with effort, gazed vacantly around him, and 
then shut them again, seeming as if he was in some horrible 
dream. Fuzl h_han did not scruple to render every assist- 
ance in his power now we were outside the mouth of the 
cavern ; and by his care and my own united, we at last 
contrived to infuse a little more life into the object of our 
solicitude. Of speech he was not yet 'master; sustenance 
and unremitting attention seemed indispensable to restore 
it to him. Where we then rested nothing could be pro- 
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cured ; and I proposed to Fuzl Khan that we should con- 
struct a litter, and lay him upon it, by which means we 
might convey him to some village, and obtain for him the 
necessaries, without which his recovery could hardly be 
calculated upon. My companion immediately assented to 
this proposition. We went to work, and, in a very little 
time, completed our task. 

We lifted our patient on the litter, and slowly took the 

road towards Kandeish. The nearest village was that in 

% 

which the durhm sallah was situated, where I first saw 

Gabbage Gousla’s two men. We reached it before dark, 

and deposited our burthen there ; and while * Fuzl 

« 

Khan went in search of rice, milk, firewood, and other 
necessaries, I remained by the wounded man. Fuzl soon 
returning, a fire was made, and provisions cooked ; but, 
unfortunately, the object of our care could not raise his 
head, much less swallow food. We therefore covered him 
securely, and eat our own rice and milk, expecting to find 
him a corpse by the morning. The thought of this disap- 
pointment prevented my closing ray eyes all night j but my ’ 
companion, whom nothing could ruffle, lay snoring in per- 
fect oblivion of everything, and utterly indifferent as to who 
might Uve or die. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 


The following morning I heard, or fancied I heard, a rast- 
ling proceeding from the corner where the object of my care 
on the preceding day was reposing. I crept softly towards the 
place, the light not being yet sufficient to distinguish objects 
at a little distance, and, to my surprise, found the wounded 
man sitting upright. I lost not a moment in awaking Fuzl 
Khan, and desiring him to get a fire and warm some milk. 
He immediately attended to my first request, but hesitated 
about my second ; when I discovered that he had drank all 
the milk the preceding night ^ This being the case, I 
despatched the greedy rascal for more. The wounded man 
seemed as if he wished to articulate j but I desired him to 
desist, lest the exertion should bring on a relapse and bad 
symptoms. I washed his face, arranged his hair ; and, on 
the daylight coming full upon his countenance, being now 
cleaned from the dirt and soil of the floor of the cavern, what 
was my astonishment on recognising my old companion, 
.Nanna, who had been Trimbuckje’s servant, and was taken, 
pnsoner with myself by the Pindarees 1 I was now more 
“than ever anxious for the return of his health and speech. 
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I loBged to know how he could have become an instrument 
of Gabbage Gousla’s. He did not seem to recognise me, 
nor could it, in his present deplorable state, 'be expected. 
On the return of Fuzl Khan with milk and provisions, I 
desired him to approach the wounded man, and see if he 
could not call his features to recollection. He replied be 
had seen the face before, but he did not recollect where or 
when. I reminded him of our being taken by the Pindarees, 
and that the present helpless object of our care was my 
companion at the time, and had been one of the audience 
when he, Fuzl Khan, told his own history in the ruined 
fortress. Fuzl observed how much he was changed, look- 
ing attentively at him, and thought it would be a miracle 
if he ever recovered. I had strong hopes of seeing him 
^ reinstated again. We washed his wound, and bound it 
afresh with the best cloth we could obtain. We gave him 
the warm milk, and soon found that these little offices con- 
tributed to benefit our patient, who by and by dropped 
into a profound slumber. I now went to the potail’s 
house, and related to him the deplorable state of the 
wounded man, and how we had accidentally discovered him ■ 
in the solitary cavern. I stated that, 5,3 the durhm sallah • 
was a public place, Ifeared.it was very ill calculated to 
afford him the quiet necessary in his situation. The potail 
offered me a room in his own house, and I very thankfully 
accepted it. Wlien Nanna awoke, we lost not a moment 

A 

in removing him thither. The potail placed him in a com- 
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fortable bed, and his wife promised to pay him every atten- 
tion in her power. The truth is, we produced an impres- 
sion of our consequence on the potaiFs mind much to our 
advantage. Fuzl Khan strutted about with his silver 
bangles, affecting an air of great importance : and i thouc^ht 
it not amiss to wear some of my ornaments, all which made 
’the potail judge it right to treat us with every attention and 
respect. The first day of his removal to the potail’s, our 
patient did not utter a word, the effort seeming to be still 

I 

far too great for him. 

In the meanwhile, I found the potail a very communica- 

1 

tive person, and well versed in public affairs. We entered 
upon' politics and the state of the war. “Ah! "said he 
“poor Badjerao is like a hunted hare. He never sleeps 
two nights in the same place. The very idea of the Toope 
Wallas being near him, makes him issue orders for march- 
ing; so that his men, cattle, and elephants are jaded to 
death.” I inquired where Trimbuckje then was. The 
potail called him a scoundrel, and wished he had been dead 
beforethe Peeshwa knew him, for to him he owed his down- 
fall. “Downfall!” I inquired, with surprise; “do you 
imagine him to be indeed ruined, and that all hope is past 
of his being reseated on the musnud of Poona ? ” — “ He is 
ruined beyond redemption,” said the potail. “Trimbuckje 
has deserted him, of course, and is anxious only for his own 
safety. Poona is wrested from the Peeshwa; Scindea is 
defeated at Aheidpoor ; and Asseerghuf is abopt to be 
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Stormed. We must all now become ryots * of the Toope' 
Wallas.” — “ We must then do the best we can,” I replied ; 
“we shall find ourselves more peaceable, and they who will 
labour will have their reward. The thieves and turbulent 
will be kept quiet. We must submit to what we cannot 
avoid. The spear of the Pindaree will be changed, into the 
ploughshare of the “ This is very true,” said the 

potail ; “ but what is to become of our venerable Brahmins, 
and our men of rank? What will they say to lose their 
offices, and be circumscribed in their power ? Their pen- 
sions, their profits, and jageers,% will be curtailed and 
regulated, if not taken away. The Toope Wallas may 
manage tolerably well as governors ; but the worst thing is, 
they will never allow any bellies but their own to be filled.” 

You potails, coolcunnies, &c., will no doubt, eyen under 

your new masters, contrive to reap tolerable harvests.” “ It 

is true, we may for a year or two,” said the potail ; “ but 
after that time I fear the ryots wDl begin to lose their 
respect for our authority, and to comprehend that they can 
have their complaints attended to. Parewell, then, our 
ancient and established usages — our golden times of pro- 
sperity ! There will be no farming out of districts then 5 no 
agreeing^with a coombie for half his produce, and getting 
three-iourths ; no fees ; no fines ; no bargaining with soucars 
and bankers, to keep the coombies eternally in their books. 
We must not flog them, and torture, after the manner of our 

* Subjects. t Cultivator. * Grants of land. 
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fathers, those who are obnoxious to us. It will be a new- 
state of things ; I think the oldest always best” — “ I have 
learned,” I replied, “ that there are people who have other 
opinions upon those subjects ; but I confess I am not com- 
petent to enter into an argument upon them. I wish you 
success most heartily, my friend. May your undertakings 
flourish, and your country also ! ” 

I had scarcely uttered these words, when an unusual 
bustle was heard in the village, and an hircarrah on a camel 
rode up to the potail’s house, calling out, “ The Peeshwa ! 
the-Peeshwa ! Provisions, provisions ! or your heads shall 
answer ! ” The potail was in great consternation, and pro- 
mised to do all in his power towards assisting the fugitive 
prince. A sumptuous palanquin, borne by eight bearers, 

who appeared ready to fall to the earth from fatigue, came 

\ 

up directly afterwards. The Peeshwa alighted from it, and 
' rushed into the potaiFs house. He threw himself in despair 
upon the ground, wailing bitterly. How different from his 
when I last saw him in his palace, surrounded 
by Brahmins and officers, train-bearers and courtiers, in all 
the insolence of power 1 Then, indeed, I trembled in his 
-presence. And well I might tremble, for I was assuming a 
character, the discovery of which would have annihilated 
me. Now I looked upon the once awful Peeshwa with pity 
and contempt, and thought how a little time since he 
strutted in his kinkobs and diamonds, like a gaudy peacock. 
.He was deeply humbled, even to the very dust, watering 
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the cow-dunged floor of the potail’s house with tears of 
repentance and distress. His few attendants, as miserable 
as himself, were worn out with long marching. They came, 
however, to his side, imploring him to arise and rouse his 
spirits, pufling up the valour of his troops, his own great- 
ness, and whispering hopes that could never be realised. 
Badjerao then assumed the monarch once more. He arose, 
and issued some orders with a heavy heart. The camp lay 
without the village, and was well provided with rice and 
necessaries. The Peeshwa went through his ablutions, put 
.-on the silk vest in which he uniformly dined, and Was 
monarch once more, until a courier galloped into the village, 
coung, “ The Toope iVallas I the Toope AVallas ! ” Badjerao 
forgot his dinner, and bade his palanquin be off directly. 
His followers, unfed and unrefreshed, were obliged to 
resume their duties j and in half an hour the whole aswarry, 

with horse and foot soldiers, camels, elephants, and bullocks, 
were clear out of the village. 

^ The potail came to me, when they were gone, wearing a 
face of mirth, and well satisfied with himself. From this I 
judged that the Peeshwa had rewarded him for his trouble 
and provisions. I congratulated him, therefore, on his good 
tortune, asking him the amount of his present. ‘'Present!” 
said he, “no, no, I have received no reward; that is a part 
oi his business Badjerao never, remembered in his life.” I 
then observed it was fortunate the English frere so near, as 

“^”7 troublesome guests. 

D 
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The potail smiled, and said, “ The English are far enongli 
off, my friend. This was all a contrivance of my own. I 
foresaw ruin to us all, when the runaways came to my 
Village, if I suffered them to stay long ; and instead of pro- 
curing a stock of provisions for so many hungry mouths, I 
sent a fellow a few coss off, with orders to ride into the 
village furiously just as the soldiers were eating their dinners, 
and give the alarm which you have heard.' I knew the 
n^ame of Toope Wallas would scare the poor Peeshwa out 
of our precincts, and set him flying again ; andy considering 
the road he has taken, it is ten to one but he will fall in 
with them. He has gone towards Ashtee, to which I have 
heard the English are approaching. Did you ever see such 
a pusillanimous man calling himself a fighting king ? ” I 
observed he did not bear his misfortunes with either manly 
or kingly fortitude ; and 1 inquired where Gokla, his great 
general, was. The potail said, “ Gokla is a brave man, but 
must persuade his rabble followers to fight before he can do 
anything ; and without a few thousands like himself, he can 
do nothing for the Peesliwa’s fortunes. ’ We shall soon hear 
of some battle ; and rely upon this truth, it will be the last ' 
Badjerao's troops will ever fight.” I could not but admire 
the potaiFs ingenuity in getting rid of so many hungry 


I 


vagabonds, who never dreamed of remunerating him for 
the expenses they heaped upon him. 

All being again quiet in the village, I visited my patient 
Hanna, and found he was mending fast, though still very 
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feeble and ill. He asked .me where he was, I assured 
him in very good hands, and that he should be taken care 
of. He seemed sensible of the kindness shown him, and 
said he had nearly given up all hope of being restored to 
life. His wound was. deep, and well aimed by the villain 
that gave it ; but, when he next met him, he would convince 
hint that there was another dagger more unerring. ^^This^ 
is my reward 1 ” said Nanna. I desired him to be composed 
for the present, as he could give me an account of his, 
disasters when he w^as better able to converse. He thanked 
me, and said he had but little to tell. served ond 
villain,’^ said he, whom I deserted to follow a. greater ; and 
my wages have been a stab in the side, which but for your 
kind aid must have been my death. Ifou shall find, how- 
ever, that your kindness shall not be forgotten ; for I swear 
to serve ^ou, whoever you may be, provided you are not 
engaged in murder or other bad deeds, which I now, from 
my very soul abhor.'” I assured him I was not engaged in 
any such schemes, and that possibly he might have it in his 
power to aid me materially* Hd squeezed my hand, and 
fell into a deep slumber. I left him, and, on going away, 
met Fuzl Khan, who said, “Who do you think I have met? 
Mah^deo, the first Pindaree, who is at this moment actually . 
an officer in the Peeshwa’s army.” I asked him if he was 
certain of this. He replied he was; that he made himself 
known, and should have had more conversation with him 
but for the peremptory orders of the Peeshwa to march 
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■ without a moment’sv delay. This was very satisfactory in- 

\ * 

telligence to me ; because I felt certain Mahadeo was in the 

land of the living, and I knew where, though I had hoped 

/ 

he was no more. 

The next time I visited Nanna was on the following 
morning. He had not yet appeared to remember me. Find- 
ing him much refreshed by sleep, I begged him to tell me 
the particulars of his history, as far as the time when he was 
left wounded in the cave. He accordingly began — “ You 
have, no doubt, heard of such a man as Trimbuckje 
Danglia.^^'’ — have,’' I replied ; ‘^and know him to be a 
sad villain/^ — ^^He is indeed bad; but there are>even worse 
men tlian he — for instance, the fellow who wounded me in 

the cave. But to proceed. I served Trimbuckje Danglia." 

1 « 

— And so have I,” was my observation. Nahna hereupon 
said, ““Ah! I know that voice;— let me look full in your 
ihce. Thou art indeed Pandoo! Didst thou but know 
. how I have been hunting after thee to work thy destruction, 
thou wouldst not save my life !— But henceforth I am 
thine for everl listen, then: Trimbuckje, although we 
aided him in his escape from Thannah, never gave us the 
stipulated r^eward. This I did not so much grieve about ; 
but he intrigued with my wife ; so that I became the laugh- 
iug-stock of-all his household. Full of indignation, I vowed 
revenge ; and he shall find I can remember my vow. In 
the moment of my highest rage, I was met by Cabbage 
^ Gousla, a hanger-on in Trimbuckjels train. I related all my 
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injuries to him. The watchful and cunning Cabbage blew 
the sparks of vengeance which lurked in my bosom into a 
flame. _ Listening to his artful incitements, I grasped the 
dagger which he wore, and half-presented to me, and swore 
I -would plunge it into Trimbuckje’s heart. Cabbage 
grinned a horrible smile of triumph, and bade me be sure 
of my blow. I was to meet him at a particular spot as soon 
after the murder as it was possible for me to reach it. I 
reiterated my promises of punctuality, and we separated. 
At the hour of twelve I ascended cautiously the narrow 
staircase leading to Trimbuckje’s apartmeiit. I opened his 
<loor, and entered the chamber. He slept soundly. My 
. dagger was raised for the blow, when a noise in an adjoining 
chamber awoke my victim, who turned round just as my 
-weapon descended upon his breast. The point only grazed 
his arm, upon which he awoke, and cried out for succour. 

I had not a moment to lose, but rushed down the staircase, 
and gained the street. I was soon joined by Cabbage Cousla, 
to whom I related my ill success. He bade me secrete 
myself m his house, and await until he could find out what 
steps would be pursued to apprehend the murderer. On 
the following day he told me I was suspected, and that ' 
persons were on {he search for me. ‘ Save me ! save me ! ’ 

I cned to Cabbage. That, he said, depended upon myself. 
‘Serve me, and I will save you,’ said this arch-fiend. I 
inquired how I was to do this. Cabbage told me that he 
demanded my services; but if I failed to obey him, he 
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would give me up to the enraged Trimbuclcje. I observed 
I was indeed in his power, and that if he spared me I 
would serve him. ' Then,’ said he, ^ you must again grasp 
your dagger, and take care this time that it strike home.’ 
On asking whom I must strike, Gabbage told me Pandurang 
Hkrl I asked if he meant my old fellow-servant. ‘ The 
same,’ growled the villain. ^Go to the village of which 
Trimbuckje is master, and, at an uninhabited mansion near 
the great tank, you will meet with persons who will instruct 
you how to act. The least deceit or deviation from your 
duty will cost you your life! Come, disguise yourself!’ 
Having said this, he brought me the dress of a Jungum 
priest ; and, being equipped in a perfect disguise, he sent 
me to the village before mentioned, where I arrived in 
safety. I found the house, and two ferocious-looking 
fellows in it; One was a very tall man, the other short and 
thick. They led me, by a secret passage, into a room on 
the ground-floor, the windows of which looked into a court- 
yard, and were very small. They soon proceeded to busi- 
ness, being well apprized of the orders which I had received 
from Gabbage. They told me I was fixed .up on to murder 

V’ I 

you, because they themselves were ignorant of your person, 
^ and were besides too much engaged in other matters. These 
they communicated to me to be the apprehension of two 
women who were in custody at the fort of Asseerghur. 

■ Money was then given to me, and I was informed that you 
had actually been seen in the village that day, and in all pro- 
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bability would be at the coilectofs office on the following 
morning. A knock at the door of the room alarmed my 
companions, and one of them, the tali man before men- 
tioned, went out by a secret passage, which led by a stair- 
case to the upper rooms. He fired his pistol, but all was 
silent.’^ — know that very well,” I observed to Nanna; 
‘'^and he very nearly saved you the trouble of using your 
dagger.” — 'Xhen it was you who knocked at the door ? ” 
continued Nanna. It was, my friend,” I replied. Had 
my companions been aware of this, you would have been 
sacrificed to their vengeance,” said Nanna. I fear nothing 
could have preserved you. I would have tried to screen 
you from their fury j for my promise to obey Gabbage was 
only a subterfuge, by which I hoped to escape from im- 
mediate ruin, being, as I was, completely in his power. As 
I live, I would not have harmed you, nor, to save my own 
life, imbrue my hands- in the blood of an innocent and un- 
offending man, who had, moreover, been my friend. As 
soon as we were convinced all was quiet, we separated. I 
was to dog you to a convenient place out of the village and 
murder you, my companions promising to meet me at ’ 
Asseerghur, where I was afterwards to assist in liberating 
and carrying off the two women, that they might be delivered 
from the clutches of one tyrant to be thrown into the power 
of another, Gabbage himself was expected to meet us 
there, with proper persons, to whom the two women were 
to be given in charge. I was unable to find you in the 
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village, thougli I remained two days searching for you | and 
I finally proceeded towards Asseerghur, as I was promised 
a reward by my employer, if I was faithful to his interests. 
At Asseerghur I saw you, just as you came from under the 
hands of the doctor. Before I could determine what step 
to take, Cabbage Gousla made his appearance. How he 
gained an entrance into the fort I cannot conjecture. I did 
not know whether he was aware of your being there also j 
perhaps he might himself have seen you. I dared i^ot con- 
ceal my knowledge of your being so near j and, meeting 
him by appointment under one of the bastions, I infoinned 
him I had seen you, but that the fort was not the place to 
commit the deed in, and that I was determined to await his 
arrival. He grumbled his displeasure at my not -having 
’ effectually prevented your appearance there at all ; and in- 
sinuated that I had either betrayed or neglected his interests. 
He dismissed me with an imprecation, but not before I had 
acquainted him with the fate of my two associates, whoiri, I 
should have told you, I met with again, in a t'^ery singular 
manner. Passing the cave which, but for you, would have 
proved my sepulchre, I heard the most piteous yells -and 
cries, as if some dreadful crime was perpetrating.' I 
entered, and distinctly heard sounds proceeding from be- 
hind the idol, then- the fall of a heavy substance, and all 
was silent. Shortly after commenced a knocking, as if some 
one was endeavouring to get out Cries and groans began 
again, and I approached close to where they seemed to issue 
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from, and, calling out aloud, asked what was the matter ? 

* Oh, let me out i ’ cried a faint voice ; ^ I am famished ! ’ 

1 withdrew the bolt, but the door would not open. The 
captive, whom I knew by this time to be Kokoo, instructed 
me to press one of the knobs under the bolt — which I did, 
and the door flew open. Kokoo rushed out, nearly over- 
come by weakness and hunger. I asked him where his 
companion was, and he told me his dagger had done the 
business for him. I shuddered at the coldness with which 
he related this. He explained the circumstances to me, 
which were matter of great astonishment, relative to the way 
in which he and his companion had been imprisoned by 
2 tf fellow -whom they had trusted with their secrets. Kokoo 
remained in the cave, being too weak to leave it ; I pro- 

t 

ceeded to Asseerghur, and requested Cabbage’s immediate . 
presence at the cave. , Kokoo said that the scanty provi- 
sions they had in the chamber were soon expended between 
him and his companion, and that thezi they began to 

I * 

quarrel, and drew their daggers, and he, Kokoo, being' 

’ quickest, thrust his into the tall man, who fell. Hereupon 
I hinted the possibility of his not being dead. Kokoo bade 
me go and see, if I pleased, but that neither man nor devil 
should ever tempt him to enter that infernal place again. I 
then went myself into the stone room, and found the man 
quite gone. Cabbage was pleased to learn that one of his 
vile instruments was living, and desired me to accompany 
him, and bring Kokoo to the fort, and . afterwards to take 
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measures for putting you out of the way. On our arrival 
at the cavern, Kokoo was not to be. found ; and, on going 
into the inner chamber, behind the idol, how was I surprised, 
to find two bodies in the place of one that I had left when 
I set out I Cabbage was in a violent rage, and swore I had 
deceived him throughout. I begged him to search the 
cavern minutely; and I thought we must meet with Kokoo, 
and thus it would be proved I was sincere. In the place 
where I had left Kokoo, we found another man, who had 
been somehow wounded. Here Cabbage lost all self-com- 
mand, and stabbed me in the side ; then muttering impre- 
» 

cations over me, took his departure. In the state in which 
I\ was left, you found me ; and to your exertions I owe my 
present renovation to light and life/’ i 

I now informed Nanna that I had immured the two slaves 
of Cabbage in the chamber. On hearing this, he applauded 
me for my promptness, and regretted that he had been the 
instrument of effecting the liberation of the most formidable 

villain of the two. I then told him that the man he found in 

♦ 

Kokoo’s place was Fuzl Khan, the second Pindaree, whose 
tale had so. amused us in the ruined fortress. Nanna'wished 
immediately to see him, and Fuzl Khan came. Nanna 
immediately began to thank him for lending his assistance in 
preserving him. Fuzl candidly confessed he did not merit 
them ; for the horrors of the cavern were so strongly im- 
pressed upon his mind, that he would not venture in again, 
and refused to accompany me. I told Nanna that his wound 
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was partly owing to me, as I had placed the other dead body 
in the chamber,' and related what had taken place to induce 
me to do so. We were both struck with the wonderful coin- 
cidences which had again brought us together, and at the 
, recollection of the events which had occurred since we met 
before. 

Among the other questions which I put to Nanna in our 
various conversations, while he was in a convalescent state, 
I asked if he knew why Cabbage sought my life ? He told 
me that Cabbage was aware of my affection for Sagoonah ; 
but that, while I lived, he could scarcely hope to accomplish 
his purposes, whatever they were. Nanna said he was ig- 
norant of the objects of Cabbage j but that, since he had been 
at Satarah, he was more than ever desirous of destroying 
me. Upon expressing my wonder at his .hearing anything 
at Satarah that could affect me, Nanna said he did not know 
what ; but I ought, he thought, to keep out of his way. I 
knew this was not an easy thing to do, for he was every- 
where in an incredibly short space of time j and that were 
I to change my name, walk naked, or 'be clothed like a 
sultan, he would unerringly recognise me. Nanna remarked, 
however, that, except Kokoo, all his agents were ignorant 
of my person j but that Kokoo must remember me as long 
as he lived, and be incited to find me out, to revenge my 

'to 

having locked him in the chamber, besides the motive of 

t 

the wages promised by his iniquitous employer ; these were 
strong inducements to a man so bloodthirsty to hunt me 
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down. I told Nanna that I intended to go to Guzerat. He 
immediately said that our meeting Kokoo there would be cer- 
tain, as he was going after the women, who had fled thither. I 
observed that he could not be of much use there, as he did 
not know Sagoonah’s person ; but Narnia contradicted me 

I > 

and stated that he was one of the persons employed to mur- 
der her. I now informed Nanna of all that had taken place 
, at Poona, and of my adventures as a magician ; of my talking 
Sagoonah under my protection, and the subse<^uent incidents 
I had met with, at which he was astonished. He could 
hardly believe I was the person who had caused so much 
noise there in my disguise, and ruined Habeshee Kotwall. 

There was one thing for which I could never account in 
my own mind, and that was, the reason that induced Cab- 
bage Gousla at first to seek the destruction of Sagoonah, 
and afterwards to try to preserve her life. This Nanna 
cleared up to a certain extent by desiring me to recollect, 
that when Gabbage sought^ to assassinate her he was in the 
interest of Tiimbuckje Hanglia, and had no knowledge who 
or what the girl was. He was fully aw^are of the impoation 
practised upon the Peeshwa relative to the pretended guilt 
of H^bfishee E,otwall, as he was in the confidence of Trim- 
buckje. He also guessed (knowing the affair of the girl) 
that the pretended magician must have obtained his know- 
ledge from * some authentic source- The girl had escaped 
his clutches, but she might ^ somehow or other have fallen 
mto 'those of the magician. I found from Nanna that 1 
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was very closely watchied, and traced to a village about a 
coss from Poona. On receiving the report of his spy, Cab- 
bage himself repaired to the village, and returning in great 
perturbation, set out immediately for Satarah, from whence 
he quickly returned, and gave orders that the girl at the 
cultivators cottage should be seized. It was discovered 
that she had fled, and his rage knew no bounds. All the 
information that could be obtained was, that' she had taken 
the road to Seroor. Little was said before Trimbuckje’s 
servant, whom Cabbage had employed as his spy, because 
he wished Trimbuckje to imagine Sagoonah really dead. A 
person was despatched after the fugitive, but Nanna never 
heard the result of the pursuit. 

This result I told him, and also how narrowly Sagoonah 
and her aunt had escaped. On expressing my wonder that 
Cabbage, with all his art and his numerous agents, had 
ne\er j^et succeeded in entrapping Sagoonah, Nannsl said 
it might be accounted for by Trimbuckje^s servant, who 
had acted as a spy in watching me, having informed Iiis 
master that the girl was living, and that Cabbage had some 
particular views respecting her. Trimbuckje seized a 
favourable moment to quarrel with Cabbage, not allowing 
him to know Jiow w^ell informed he was regarding Sagoonah’s 
existence. They separated, and Cabbage then discovered 
that Trimbuckje was aware the girl jvas alive, — for he found 

all his craft and cunning opposed by Trimbuckje’s power, 

and that, although the latter was a prisoner in Thannah, his 
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influence in Kandeisli was such, that measures were taken 
at that YQiY time to seize the girl and her aunt. I was sum- 
moned away to attend Trimbuckje immediately, not for the 
value of my services, but that I might thwart Trimbuckje’s 
scheme ; for he had begun to think me a very shrewd kind 
of fellow, and clearly saw that I had advanced my own 
ends, and made a tool of him first, by getting away Sagoonah 
from him, and in the second place a situation and reward. 
He retaliated, however, by condescending to affect a par- 
ticular predilection for me, and I in return planned his 
escape from Thannah, which, when effected, he not "only 
failed to be grateful for, but sent expresses to Kandeish to 
depr%e me of my place. 

In this way things, until now unaccountable to me, were 
cleared up. I recollected the warning of danger given me 
by a soldier at the guard-room in Kandeish, and that after 
this I went to the deserted mansion, where I was so near 
being shot. Nanna could not inform me how it was that 
Cabbage and Trimbuckje became reconciled to each other, 
but supposed, beibg both involved in schemes of yillany, it 
was not ’worth %vhile for them to counteract each other any 
longer. It appeared that the sun of Trimbuckje's power 
was for ever set, and the Peesliwa crushed, past all hope of 
again governing. Cabbage, therefore, had latterly found it 
BO longer his interest to adhere either to one or the other, 
and having nothing to fear from their power, relied at 
present upon his own cunning and a few hirelings, ready 
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instruments of his designs, to get Sagoonah into his hands. 
“You,” said Nanna, “are one great obstacle in his way, 
and you he is determijied to remove. Kokoo is his head 


assassin, and he it was who cut to pieces the Shastree 
from Guzerat. This shameful murder was planned by the 
Peeshwa himself, aided by Trimbuckje, and executed by 
Kokoo.” I could not help observing, here, -how unfortu- 
nate for me Nanna’s arrival at the cave, and the release of 
Kokoo, had proved. “ It proved also very unfortunate for 
me,” said Nanna; “where he went I cannot guess, but had 
he remained where he proposed, I should not have been 


wounded, and been brought to the brink of the grave.” I 
asked if there was no way to escape the villain’s fury, in 
case I fell in with him. Nanna seemed to think a bribe 
would have done it, had I not drawn the fatal bolt upon 
him, but that no money would purchase his good-will 
under present circumstances. He advised me to go well 
armed, and be veiy circumspect in my movements at all 
times; that if I went to Guzerat, or remained in the 
Deccan, he would be there also. I asked Nanna if he 
would Accompany me thither, and told him my design was 
to get into some employment, the profits of which I would 
share equally with him and Fuzl Khan, and we should then 
be better able to provide for our mutual security. Besides, 
'Nanna might obtain some place in the service of the 
English Government, and thus we should live in quiet, 
Nanna promised never to desert me, as I had preserved 
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Ills life. He considered himself bound to do what lie could 
for me ; and we, agi-eed to go well armed, and never to be 
farther apart from each other than we could possibly avoid. 
This would be some security against Kokoo and his em- 
ployer, whose open attacks were least to be feared. Fuzl 
Ivhan swore to be faithful to ms, and to travel with us * 
wherever we might direct our steps ; and we promised, in 
return for his sharing our hazards, that he should partake 
in our comforts. He possessed animal courage, and though 
Kis honesty was not the most pure of its kind, and his ^ 
youthful propensities still had a fast hold upon him, we had 
no reason to think he would turn out a traitor to our cause. 

I now felt my mind more at ease than it had lately been, 
and anticipated a joyful interview with my Sagoonah. 

On consideration, it appeared dangerous for iis to remain 
much longer where we then rested. Cabbage ivas too near 
us, and I recollected that his son Maliadeo was also at 
hand. They might chance to meet, and unite their forces 
against us. I deemed it prudent to keep my knowledge of 
the real designs of Cabbage to myself, and to seem ignorant 
of his views towards the musiiiid of Satarah, because the 
remotest chance of a man being in power secures to him 
money and followers. After all, Nanna -was a Mahratta, 
and it is a peculiarity in the character of this people, that 
the hope of being provided for, 'even at a future time, 
operates very strongly upon their minds, though I had no 
reason to think such -would be the case with Nanna. As 
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to Fuzl Khan, I knew lie would set off in a moment, on the 
shadow of such a hope. 

On inquiring for my friend the potail, I found him busily 
employed in indemnifying himself for the losses he had 
sustained by the passage of the Peeshwa’s army through his 
village. He was screwing the cultivators and villagers to 
the last pice ; taking money from one, cattle from another, 
and had actually in pawn the wives of two poor fellows at 
once, -while the husbands were endeavouring to borrow 
money to satisfy his rapacity. It was not my business to 
interfere, though I with difficulty beheld the scene un- 
moved. I informed my host that we intended to quit him 
immediately, and begged him to furnish us with a tattoo to 
carry the wounded man. He did so very readily, and I 
paid for it with some of my silver ornaments, presenting 
him with an ankle-chain as a remuneration for his hospi- 
tality. Fuzl Khan, was possessed of great ingenuity, 
told the potail, on setting out, that he had better take good 
care of his money, as he had overheard a plot to deprive 
him of it. He described to him very accurately the persons 
ot Gabbage Gousla and Kokoo, as the conspirators. This he 
did to prevent the potail ghdng them any information as tq 
our movements, should the'y come to question him about 
us. Elnowing their persons, he would naturally refuse to . 
admit them under his roof, and they would go away just as 

wise as they came. I highly- approved Fuzl Khan’s trick, 

vot. II. ■ K 
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and we set off, intending to take tke short way to Guzerat 
through the Kandeish jungles. 

Our first stage was to Trimbuckje^s once flourishing 
village, where I had held a situation, and where stood the 
house in which Sagoonah had resided, which was ‘now 
inhabited by soldiers and all classes of people. We alighted 
at a durhm sallah, where several horsemen -were assembled. 
These "were in the service of the English, and were con- 
versing very freely on the affairs in which they w^ere engaged. 

<IM« 

We soon found that they were in search of Trimbuckje, 
and that considerable rewards were offered to any one who 
would give information whereby he might be apprehended. 
Upon finding this to be the case, Nanna called me aside, 
and said, ^^Now is my time for revenge; I know where 
Trimbuckje is concealed, and I will unkennel him from' his 
hole, and take good care he knows who it is that ruins 
him.” — Are you certain ?” I asked him in return. “ Can 
, you be sure of pointing out the place ? ” He assured me 
he could, but that he was not yet strong enough, and 
would wish to enjoy another night’s rest before he accom- 
panied the Toope Wallas to the place. He remarked that 
if he gave information that night, the English would not 
rest until he delivered the villain up to them. At this 
moment the public crier came by, offering a reward of five 
thousand rupees to any person who would bring informa- 
tion to the English resident at Kandeish where Trimbuckje 
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Danglia might be found. Nanna, confident the secret was 
in his oum bosom alone, apprehended no danger by waiting 
until the morning. We eat our supper, threw ourselves 
upon our mats, and enjoyed a sound repose. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The next morning, Nanna, being refreshed by an unbroken 
sleep, called me over where he was lying, and told me he 
was determined to proceed immediately to the tent of the 
English Resident, and demand am audience- He had 
reflected upon the step which he proposed to take, and 
found his resolution rather strengthened -than weakened, in 
consequence of what had presented itself to his mind upon 
the subject. It appeared to me highly necessary that he 
should first ascertain whether Trimbuckje was actually at 
that moment in the hiding-place he suspected, as otherwise 
we should appear in a very ridiculous light before the 
English commandant This I stated to Nanna, who, being 
of the same opinion, proposed he should start alone towards 
the place w^here we suspected our enemy was concealed ; 
and I promised to await his return at a particular spot, 
which I indicated to him. He departed accordingly, and' 
promised to be with me again before nightfall. During 
Nanna’s absence, I strolled with Fuzl Khan into the neigh- * 
bourhood of the village, and seeing the English horse formed 
m a line, and an officer examining the horses and accoutre- 
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merits, whom I had seen at Bombay, I approached pretty 

close, and found him to be the man whom I supposed 

at this time to be the husband of Jane Bebee. He did not 

seem to recollect me, and I was not very anxious to attract 

his notice. He had since become a cavalry officer, and I 

have no doubt was a very active one. 

In the evening Nanna came back, and told me Trimbuckje 

was in his secret abode. He made sure of this, because he 

had watched several men into the building, of whose faces 

he had a perfect recollection; and he thought, from the 

preparations and bustle he observed, that matters were 

arranging for his removal. This being the case, not a 

moment was to be lost ; and we proceeded to the tent of 

the English Resident, and obtained an audience. I desired 
« 

Nanna to enter, awaiting myself the result of the conference 

on the outside. He very soon came back, and tlie Resident 

/ 

immediately began to issue orders. The cavalry officer was 
sent for, and a second came with him. After a short con- 
versation, they went away, and quickly returned at the head 
of two hundred men, accompanied by mtissalchees or torch-i 
bearers. Nanna was mounted, and desired to lead the way. 
We followed him across ravines and broken ground, until 
we came to an ancient stone building in a ruinous state, and 
thatched with straw. Nanna now advised that half the men 
should dismount, and that twenty of them should endeavour 
to obtain an entrance, by a way he would point out, into 
the courtyard of the place. The officers declared if he 
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played any tricks with them, he should be shot through the 
head on the spot. Nanna vowed fidelity, and led the way 
Not a, torch was yet lighted, though care was taken to be 
ready to do so at the moment the word was given for the 
purpose. We passed through a cow-shed, the wall of which, 
being of mud, was broken down in a moment. We were 
, now in the yard, where we heard the bells of bullocks 
jingling, a sign that the inhabitants of the place were upon 
the point of decamping. Proceeding straight fonvards, we 
came up to an elephant, whose keepers were fast as/eep. 
The sagacious animal, aware of strangers being near him, 
rattled his chains and set up a tremendous yell, which awoke 
■his keepers, and gave the first alarm to the inmates of the 
place. The torches were now lit up at once, and the con- 
sternation of the inhabitants at the blaze may be easily 
anticipated. Some of Trimbuckje’s men resisted our 
advance, and an obstinate battle ensued, which ended in 
their speedy destruction ; others, throwing' open the great 
doors, attempted to fly, but were cut off and killed by the 
. English horse stationed without. Still no Trimbuckje made 
his appearance. Nanna then led the way to the interior of 
the building, where we found the wives of Trimbuckje, and 
many other females, all of whom begged for mercy, which 
was extended to them. ' They swore, however^ on being 
questioned, that Triiribuckje had departed from them two 
da,ys .before. We were not to be so easily deceived. Nanna 
stiU led on, through passages and dark rooms, until we came 
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to an iron door, which was forced open ; but Trimbuckje 
could not be found. Nanna himself was now at a loss, but 
we determined on searching every hole and chamber; and, 
ascending a small narrow staircase leading to a tower, we 
were opposed by a single man armed with a spear, who pre- 
vented our going higher. Sounds were heard from above, 
as if some one was attempting to break through the wall, 
and ^ we had no doubt it was Trimbuckje Himself. The 
English officer got impatient, for every knock seemed as if 
it brought the object of our search nearer to freedom. The 
spear, however, effectually prevented our ascending, and it 
was so rapidly thrust down and drawn back again, that we 
could only see the hand that guided it at considerable 
intervals. At length one of the troopers rushed forwards, 
and received the point of the weapon in his breast. The 
man who held it having some difficulty in extracting it 
speedily from the trooper whom he had transfixed, exposed 
his person to the view of one of the English officers, who 
discharged his pistol at him, and he fell dead instantly. 
The trooper having been removed out of the way, we were 
enabled to push forward into a stone-room above, where we 
could see nothing but straw upon the floor, with several 
-heaps of charcoal and firewood. Not doubting but some 
one lay concealed there, the officers gave orders to set fire 
to the straw, upon v/liich a groan was heard from under it, 
and the once formidable Trimbuckje Danglia made his 
appearance. Finding that resistance was vain, he quietly 
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surrendered himself. Nanna was the nearest person to him 
when taken, and cried out, “ Trimbuckje, I am avenged— 
if you ever again climb into power, make your dependants 
your friends, and not your enemies!” The fallen man 
spoke not a word in reply, but suffered himself to be led 
down the staircase. Having joined the troops without, we 
went back to the village by torch-light, and reported our 
success to the English Resident, who considered Nanna 
fully entitled to the reward offered for Tri'mbuckje’s ap- 
prehension. 

I hinted to Nanna my fears that^ now he was so eibiriched, 
he would leave me to journey alone to Guzerat. He ap- 
peared to feel hurt at my surmise, and said that I mistook 
his character greatly. Part of his reward he received down; 
the remainder he left in the hands of the Resident, which he 
begged to be allowed to draw for by a bill of exchange from 
Guzerat, or elsewhere. He was fixed in accompanying me 
still, because I had saved his life, and he had promised to 
serve me in return ; and also out of regard to his own 
safety, for he could not deem himself secure in the Deccan, 
especially when it was known that he had betrayed frim- 
buckje to the English. This man had many adherents, and 
his wife would very probably urge them on to revenge. All that 
Nanna required me to do, was to carry some of his rupees 
that he meant should be expended for our mutual benefit, 

I could not help expressing my admiration of his conduct 
to this noble-spirited fellow, and declaring that I had never 
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set my eyes on a fellow-being before, who would act so 

* » I 

kindly towards me. Trimbuckje little knew the value of 
the dependant he had ungratefully requited. “None of 
your flattery, Pandoo,” cned Nanna. “ Mahrattas use it 
when they are most bent upon mischief j and if you continue 
in this strain, I shall fear you are plotting something against 
Enough of this. Now, as to our companion Fuzl 
Khan j you remember his own history of himself, and the ' 
depravity he makes no bones of displaying. His inclination 

I 

seems naturally bent upon grasping what was not his own. 
Do you think we can safely trust him ? ” I answered that I 
feared he was an incorrigible fellow, and I had never seen 
him exhibit signs of amendment ; but were we to dismiss 
him at that place, I was well aware, from his disposition, 

I should bitterly repent the step. I proposed taking him 
with us to Guzerat, his own country, where, being once 
more arrived, he would not evince a desire to return to the 
Deccan ; the company of his Mohammedan friends would 

so occupy him, that he would quickly cease to be anxious 
for ours. 

I could not help asking Nanna what had made him thus 
suddenly think of Fuzl Khan. He told me that on return- 
ing to the place where we put up the preceding night, he 
found Fuzl Khan busily ransacking his bag. He might 
have saved himself that trouble, as it appeared there was 
nothing m it, being as empty as when first made. I could 
not help admitting that he was an incurable knave, and 
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hoping that he would not be quite as familiar with our bags 
on the road we were going. I shall take good care of 
mine/’ said Nanna, for I will not leave it in his power ! I 
abhor such pitiful practices j and if I were to catch him 
doing so, he should suffer for it. If we were enemies, and 
he sought to overreach us that he might ruin us the more 
certainly, one might call him a clever fellow ; but to filch 
from companions and friends is contemptible ! ” The con- 
versation ended by our both agreeing to keep a sharp look- 
out after his conduct 

In the morning we set out, giving Fuzl Khan to under- 
stand that Nanna only was purse-bearer, and that we had 
but little in the bag. Little !” ejaculated Fuzl Khan; 
“ come, that will not do for me. You forget I heard the 
reward cried for the discovery of Trimbuckje ; and you have 
not received it ? Not that I can claim any part of it ; but to 
tell me you have got but little, that won’t do, my friend.” — 
“ Why, Fuzl,” said Nanna, do you suppose I would carry 
five thousand rupees through the Kandeish jungles?” — 
No,” he replied, I am not such a fool as that either ; but 
I may fairly conjure you have a thousand at least, between you 
both.” — Curse the fellow,” said Nanna, he is a conjuror 
in reality ; well, I call one thousand rupees little enough.” 
— Do you, indeed ? ” said Fuzl Khan j I do not 
That’s all — a thousand rupees!” — “Listen, my friend/’ 
said Nanna ; “ whether we have one or five thousand, you 
win make yourself content. We shall give you your rice, 
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and pay your travelling-espe nses, and no more. By Islwar 

if I discover you peering into my bags again, I will run you 

through the body ! ” — “ I peer into your bags ! ■” said Fuzl 

Khan, as if surprised — I attempt to rob any one ! By 

Allah and the twelve Imaums, it is false ! It is true I looked 

into you bag ; but it was only in search of a mouse, which 

I. saw take shelter among your things. My rice having been 

devoured by these vermin, I determined on catching the 

first I saw. Me a thief, indeed ! Recollect, I am one of 

the faithful Allah howul ! ” * W e could not help laughing at 

the rogue s ridiculous subterfuge about the mouse. Nanna 

obser.-ed, “ What you have told us, Fuzl, may be very true, 

but recollect, the next time a mouse runs into my bag, he 

is safe under my protection ; and you will, therefore, await 

my presence before you molest him.”— “By all means” 

answered Fuzl Khan, “as it is your vdsh. I have no desire 

to be rat-catcher to the party.”— “ Your actions belie your 

speech, however,” observed Nanna; “but remember that 

in travelling rvith us as our friend, let neither mouse nor rat 

.tempt you to become our enemy, or you shall repent it!” 

Fuzl Khan made no reply, and we proceeded on our 
journey. 

The only circumstance which gave me any regret on 
quitting the Deccan, was the not having time to gain an^ 
information respecting the goatherd of the glen, to whom I 
determmed to wnte, under cover, to Shewdhut Wanee, 

* God forbid 1 
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, informing him I had gone to Guzerat j but that, previous to 
my departure, I had learned nothing of importance to com- 
municate to him. The first place of any note we arrived 
at on our journey was Nasik, from whence I despatched my 
letter to Indore. I trusted it to a soucar of Nasik, who pro- 
mised to forward it by his own messenger. In passing 
through the jungles, Nanna was obliged to hire a palanquin 
and bearers, the fatigue being otherwise too great for him 
II e heard at Nasik that Eadjerao had fallen in with a part 
of the English troops at Ashtee, and not being able to escape 
fighting this time, a desperate battle took place, in which his 
general, Gokla, was killed. Eadjerao, taking advantage of 
the confusion, as usual, decamped, closely followed by his 
enemies. His name was detested by the Brahmins of Nasik, 
as being both weak, wicked, and cowardly. Every one was 
glad he was defeated ; but aU were sorry the English were 
the conquerors. The capture of Trimbuckje Danglia was 
also known, and had given universal satisfaction. 

Everything being arranged for continuing our march, and 
having hired tattoos and bearers (the latter dot much relish- 
ing the passage through the jungles), we set out The 

.nd seeded .o fee! 

fever should attack and carry them off on their route; no 
one, according to them, had ever escaped it, and if was 
ping into certain destruction. They asserted, also, that the 
jungles were haunted by Bheels and tigers, and that if we ■ 
valued our hves we had better not" venture into them. We 
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were deaf to all their remonstrances. On our Journey, and 
during the very first evening, Puzl Khan began to be 
alarmed, mistaking the trees for Bheels, and every solitary 
bush for a tiger. The first day neither Bheel, fever, nor 
bger arrested our progress ; the second was also free from 
mmr-niption, and in one day more we should have 'cleared 
this dangerous tract of country. We were cor.r-afrh-.tir . 
ourselves in the evening at our good fortune in having got 
through them, or very nearly so, when we were surrounded 
by Bheels amed with bows and arrows, who began at once 
to n e us of everything we possessed, making us all pri- 
soners together, lest we should inform against them to the 
authonties at Guzerat. Nanna parted with his money very 
re uctantly. Puzl Khan, who had nothing to lose, met his 
ate with the most cheerfulness. The palanquin-bearers 
were escorted back to Nasik by the Bheels, while we were 
(inducted tp the haunts of these remorseless robberk Why 
t ey detained us so long, and took us witlrthem, I cannot 
e , un ess they imagined Nanna to be a person 6f rank 
for whom they might obtain a ransom. Our arms were’ 
e bemnd us, and we were led through the thickest part 
the jungle, across ravines, and down precipices, throu<^h 
oog an water, until we came to a cave of extraordinary 

. r>neeis gave a loud whistle, and 

gits were seen emerging as. if from the centre of the earth 

lap-door had been raised, and tivo tall, black men 
•ppeaied, to whom we were given in charge, and by whom 
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we were thrust through the door with brutal violence, and 
led down stone steps to a second door, which opened into 
a long, damp passage. '^Surety,” I exclaimed to Nanna, 
they mean to bury us alive in this dismal hole ! ” Neither 
Nanna nor Fuzl Khan uttered a syllable in reply, terror 
had so overpowered all their faculties. We proceeded 
until we came to a second passage branching off from the 
main one to the right hand. Into this last we went about 
twenty yards, when a strong door being opened on one 
side of it, they forced us into a dark and damp cell, and 
shutting the door, left us to our reflections. 

We had been in the cell about an hour, when a man 
opened the door, and thrust in to us some dried grain and 
plantains, which %ve eagerly devoured. Water was also 
given us, of which neither Nanna nor myself could partake, 
not knowing who might have drank out of the pot contain- 
ing it We passed a most miserable night, anxiously hoping 
that the coming day would restore us the blessing of liberty, 
for more we could not expect The prison door was opened 
early in the morning, and we Tvere told to arise and follow 
our gaoler. We readily complied, and were conducted 
through the narrow passages, and up the stairs leading to 
the trap-door. At length we found ourselves in the cavern, 
in which twenty Bheels were assembled, before the chief 
of whom we were led. He called to us, and bade us 
approach, and we obeyed. <^Well, how like you your 
prison ? What think you of our caverns above and below ? 
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Wh.at 5 silent ! They are to be your apartments until death 
release you, without you furnish us with another thousand 
rupees ; you may then proceed, promising not to reveal our 
retreat.'^ We assured the chief we had no more money, as 
he must know that we were only poor travellers. ^^Very 
poor indeed 1 ” said the chief ; only a palanquin and a 
thousand rupees ! Not much like poverty either 1 Nanna 
then confessed that he had rendered the English a service, 

I 

and that this money was his reward. “ What was the ser- 
vice ? ” inquired the Bheel Nanna, not knowing whether 
Trimbuckje was not a friend to the band, was at a loss what 
answer to make, until, risking everything, he let out the 
real secret. ‘^So,. then, your reward was five times greater 
than we discovered about your person? Down with the 
other four thousand, or you return to the dungeon!’’ 
Nanna said he had not got it with him. “You did not 
throw” it aw’ay?” said the other; “you know where it is to 
be had?” — “No,” Nanna rejoined; “it is in the hand of 
the English Resident, to be drawm by bill.” — “Well, then, 
you must give me a bill for it, made in my favour, my good 
friend, before you stir a step from hence.” This was a sad 
blow to us all ; but our lives were dearer than the treasure, 
and they w’-ould have been sacrificed had w^ refused. 
“This is but just,” said the chief; “for Trimbuckje would 
have been under our protection, which we agreed to afford 
him for five thousand rupees ; and as you prevented oui 
getting it- from him, w^e must get it from you. Ho 1 bring 
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pu.pcr 5 ponS; and ink. You, prisoner, frame your draft in 
favour of Gondia Bendage Punumchund, at sight, and I 
“iviil iiivself be the bearer.” Naiina drew the draft, and 
demanded to be released. Not so fast,” said the other ; 
^'you must await my return. All you have been telling 
me may be false ; and then how foolish shall I be not to 
find you here on my return 1 No, you must remain ; but it 
shall not be in your dungeon below, but in this apartment ; 
and be careful how you attempt to escape.” 

I now supplicated the chief that I might be allowed to 
prosecute ray journey, having nothing to do with the 
money-transaction. After some consultation my request 
was granted, on promising not to betray the Bheels to any 
Europeans in Guzerat The chief now led us to comfortable 
chambers, not, however, remarkable for over-cleanliness. 
Some papers lay about on the ground, and he sat down to 
finish a letter. When he had done, he gave a loud whistle ; 
an attendant answered the call, and he inquired if Sumhoo 
was returned. A reply in the negative made him seem angry 
and he petulantly thrust his papers into a box in the corner 
of the room, the lid of which he closed with great violence, 
crying, “ WTien the tardy scoundrel comes back, tell him his 
delay may be attended with serious consequences. Yet 
stay ! I will await his return.” He then paused, and, reflect- 
ing a little time, said, turning to Nanna, ^WVhen does the 
English Resident leave Kaiideish?” — believe immedi- 
ateljy” replied Nanna. He then desired that two Bheels 

t i 
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might get ready to accompany him, and that if Sumboo 
arrived while he was absent, he should not stir from the 
cavern until he, the chief, came back. He next gave orders 
or our being strictly guarded. I reminded him of his pro- 
mise to myself that I should depart He replied, True : 
you may go ; and the next time you pass this way, brin^ no 

money with you.” I bowed in silence, and he quitted the 
cavern. 

When we were left to ourselves, Nanna reproached me 
for being so anxious to depart, leaving him behind My 
dear friend, ’ I said to him j who knows what may happen, if 
I go away ? It is possible I may be of material benefit to you, 
though it is hardly probable that such will be the case. I 
deemed it prudent to secure the chier s consent to my depar- 
ture for this reason j but if you don^t agree in my views, I will 
most readily remain with you, and await the result.” Nanna, 
convinced I had no intention of deserting him, or actino’ 
unkindly towards him, began to consider how our temporary 
disunion might be conducive of mutual benefit. Ail that we ' 
could arrange was, that I should prepare some place for him 
at Baroda. As this was not of sufficient moment for causing 
a separation, the arrangement was cancelled, unless some' ' 
accident should eventually render it necessary to put it in 
practice. This evening we enjoyed the privilege of cook- 
ing our own rice, and drawing water in our own pots, • 
from the cavern well The room we occupied being 
quite dry and comfortable, compared with that in which 

VOL. II. 
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we had passed the preceding night, we enjoyed a sound 
sleep. 

Early on ^ the following morning I awoke, my fellow- 
prisoners being still asleep, and not knowing what to do 
for amusement until they joined me, I employed myself in 
ex;amining the room in which I was, and everything around 
it. There was nothing worth notice, except the box in vvhich 
I had seen the Bheel fling his papers. It was of very curious 
workmanship, apparently formed out of the root of some 
species of tree, of a very hard wood. I tried the lid, which, 
to my great surprise, I found unfastened. The inside was 
lined with iron. The papers very naturally attracted my 
chief attention. These I set about examining ; but they 
were very difficult to decipher, being ill-written, in a most 
barbarous kind of Mahratta. They contained nothing of 
any interest to me in my present circumstances ; and I was 
about to close the box again, when the newly-penned letter 
of the Bheel chief caught my eye. It seemed written with 
great care, and I contrived to decipher it without much 
difficulty. Its contents were as follow : 

To his highness, the all-powerful Guicowar, lord and sove- 
reign of Guzerat, Mulharia Bheel sends his faithful brother, 
Sumboo, to the throne of excellence, claiming from thence 
the promised r.ewmd for services perfonned by the Bheels, 
whose words are sacred. For this purpose, Mulharia Naique 
begs his highness to consider his promises and the BheePs 
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servicesj and give to his trusty servant and relative the sum 
of six thousand rupees, as agreed upon by his highness. On 
failure, ]\Iulharia Naique promises his highness not a village 
in his dominions shall enjoy quiet for a single week together, 
The enraged Bheels are already dissatisfied at the money 
not having been paid them through the two messengers which 
have been already sent to demand the same. No bills will 
be taken j the ready money is demanded, and if not sent, 
will be collected by force from the villages in Guzerat. 

. (Signed) ''Mulharia Bheel Naique.’" 

Upon the perusal of this insolent letter, a thought struck 
me which might be productive of great advantage to us. As I 
was to have my liberty, could I not take it with me, and, on 
my arrival at Baroda, personate Sumboo, and gain the rupees 
myself? I communicated this scheme to Nanna as soon as 
he awoke and Fuzl Khan could be got out of hearing. Nanna 
was as cunning as myself, and suggested the same plan, be- 
fore I opened mine, as soon as he read the letter. Our only 
fear was lest the chieftain on his return should discover the 
loss of the letter before Nanna could get clear off. It struck 
me it would be better to copy the letter; but, on reflection, 
this did not appear safe, as it was evident this was not the 
first application of the kind, and the difference in the hand- 
writing would be very readily seen. Nanna agreeing with 
me in this, we arranged that he should not lose a moment 
in quitting the cave, as soon as the chieftain would grant 
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him liberty. It was very natural to suppose that the Bheel 
would call for his rice after his journey; so that Nanna 
would be out of his reach long before the loss of the letter 
could be discovered. I folded it up, and directed it, imi- 
tating the writing in the inside as well as I could. Not 
finding any gum to close it with in the room, I determined, 
to do that at Surat, which was the first place I should arrive 
at in I made a hearty meal, and then reminded 

the Biieels of the permission given me by their chief to 
depart. They demurred, and made a good deal of diffi- 
culty about it; but at length I succeeded. Before my de- 
parUire, I had another conference with Nanna regarding the 
place of our meeting. This was to be at a durhm sallah 
known to Fuzl KJian, who directed me how to find it; and 
calculating the time which the Bheel chief might take in 
going and returning, and the time necessary to be consumed' 
in travelling to Baroda, we hoped to meet on the sixth day 
from our separation. I cautioned Nanna against inquiring 
for me in Baroda, in case I might not succeed ; for his 
inquiries would only show the people he was connected 
with me, and might involve him in difficulty. I gave the 
same caution to Fuzl Ivlian, who was instructed to search 
for me, but on no account to describe my person, or ask 
any one about me. The next thing Avas how to dispose of 
the money, in case we should obtain 4t; and it was agreed ‘‘ 
I should deposit it with a banker at Baroda, giving him one 
per cent, for taking care of it 
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I now set out and readied the opening of the cavern, 
when it struck me that the person of Sumboo might be 
known at Baroda. I wished to consult Nanna upon this 
pointj but the Bheels would not let me go back. Well, 
Pandoo/’ thought I to myself, you must rely upon your 
own wits should any suspicion alight upon you.” I was 
now in a hideous jungle, alone, and opposed to the two 
powerful enemies of man — tigers and fever, and with only a 
little raw rice and grain in my bag. How could I reason- 
ably expect a fortunate issue to my business ? ■ or rather, 
how could I, at present, make certain of my life ? la re- 
spect to Nanna and Fuzl Khan, I gave up every hope of again 
effecting a junction wdth them, or even beholding them any 
more 1 and how slight was my chance of ever seeing 
Sagoonah again ! Thus, uneasy in mind and body, I con- 
tinued to follow the track towards the main road, from 
which the path to the cavern of the Bheels deviated. 
With some difficulty I found the right track, and, to my 
indescribable joy, cleared the jungles before night came on. 
A vast plain lay before me, and before complete darkness 
set in, it was quite impossible to guess the way before me. 
It appeared my wisest plan to remain in the place I then 
was until morning; yet the heavy dews alarmed me, 
especially as I was hourly expecting an attack of fever, 
which, if it did not carry me off, might retard the objects I 
had in view, or delay me so long, that I should not dare to 
show myself in the character of a Bheel demanding money 
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It was likely Sumboo would have anticipated me, in which 
case detection would be certain. I went on, therefore, rinht 
or wrong, leaving it to day to discover which. A light soon 
appeared ; it was a most welcome sight. I proceeded at a 
double rate towards it. I made no doubt it was a hut, where 
I might find shelter; but was sadly disappointed to discover 
I was on the banks of a river, and that- the light proceeded 
from the dying embers of a funeral-pile, some corpse having 
been just burned, according to custom. 

I approached nearer the spot, and something close to the 
fire attracted my attention ; it appeared dark, and almost" 
shapeless. Presently I saw it move. '^What can it be, 
that, at such an hour, hovers round the ashes of the dead?” 

I eagerly called out A hoarse and hollow voice cried, 
«« Who speaks?” It was a female, and I went up to her, 
saying, “ Why, good woman, what can bring you here, at this 
hour, to watch the dead?” She replied, ‘^To watch the 
dead !” concluding with a sort of laugh ; ''watch the wood, 
you mean 1 « What, wretched creature I art thou stealing 

from the dead ? ” I exclaimed ; for I perceived by this time 
that she was a low-caste Dheeria, who make a practice of 
picking up the half-burned pieces of wood from funeral-piles, 
and carrying them home to their own fireplaces for domestic 
uses, even cooking their victuals with them. " Hob ! no • 

I rob not the dead I The corpse has done with the wood 
now. Here is all that remains,” said she, holding up the 
skuH ; wood won’t burn that 1 ” Here the old creature 
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went on raMng the wood together, which she tied up in a 
coarse cloth. It is a rare time for us now j the cholera 
morbus has sent me wood from twenty funeral-piles ! I 
have collected a stock that will last me a good time.'' Dis- 
gusted with the hag’s remarks, I begged her to tell me where 
I w'as, and how far from any village. ‘^Follow me ! " she 
exclaimed, kindling a torch at the almost expired flame ; 
“follow me, and I will show thee." I obeyed her, and 
soon saw the lights of a large village, where, on my arrival, 
she directed me to a durhm sallah, into which I entered 
with a pleasure I cannot describe. I ate my dried grain, 
and some rice which I cooked, and, laying myself down, 
soon feu into a profound slumber. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


I AROSE early oh the following morning, and attended to 
make phja to a deity hard by, where I found a number of 
persons assembled for the same purpose. Being a stranger 
the eyes of all the inhabitants of the village present were 
directed towmds me, and more than one of them was 
exceedingly anxious that I should give some account of 
myself. I refrained, however, from satisfying their curiosity, 
and they suffered me to return to the durhm sallah unm J 
lested. I there inquired the way to Surat, and was little 
pleased to find that I could' not travel thither in less than two 
days. Not intimidated by the intelligence, and firm to my 
object, I set out with a good resolution, and had not gone 
far when I overtook several bullocks with their drivers, 
employed in the conveyance of grain, and found^ like my- 
self, they were bound to Surat. These drivers very readily 
gave me permission to accompany them ; and as we pro- 
ceeded we grew more fiiendly, until one of them offered 
me a seat upon his beast, and thus saved irie many a weary 
footstep. I reached Surat about the time I expected; and, 

contrary to my former custom among bullock-drivers, met 
with no adventure on the road. 
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Surat was crowded with ships and vessels of all kinds. I 
found it a great place of traffic, and frequented by most of 
the merchants of the East, as well as the West; rich, 
populous, and busy. I took the first opportunity of ex- 
amining the city, as I had never before been within the 
walls. It bore the remains of its former grandeur, though 
the principal streets, or what had once been so, in the 
Moghul Serai, were narrow and exceedingly dirty. This 
was the first time I had ever been in a city the inhabitants 
of which were principally Musselmen. The filth of these 
people around their habitations struck me very forcibly, and 
made me thankful I was among the followers of Brahma. 

I 

After rambling in the Moghul Serai, I entered the 
common bazaar, which is on the outside of the old city 
wall. The misery, dirt, and stench I encountered there 
was the most disgusting sight my eyes ever beheld. Kabob 
frying (which recalled Fuzl Edran’s mother to my recollec- 
tion) w^as canydng on in every corner. The numbers of 
old women roasting and frying, polluting the very atmo- 
sphere with their abominations, wmuld almost exceed belief. 
The meat at, the butchers’-stalls, the bread at the bakers'^ ’ 
the very sweetmeats, were covered with impurities. The 
men were one-half of them drunk, though, as Moham- 
medans, they were forbidden strong liquors — so. much for 
.* * 
their imperfect obedience to an imperfect religion ! How 

far more exalted and sincere are the followers of Brahma • 
The women were bold, carried themselves coarsely, and 
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seemed to be all slatterns. Quarrelling was heard from 
morning till night in every corner of the place, and the 
followers of the Faithful in Surat appeared to me the vilest 
class of men I had ever sojourned amongst. The English, 

t 

to whom it belonged, seeitied either incapable of enforcing 
cleanliness by their authority, or had given the object up as 
a hopeless task Leaving the bazaar, I saw not far off a 
large building, which they informed me- was the jail, and 
that it was only just erected. The adawlut, or court-house 
was close by, and again recalled Fuzl Khan, and his 
troubles there, to my recollection. The judge was con- 
sidered, on the whole, to be a fair sample of the profession 
everywhere, having his prejudices and sympathies as well 
as other men. Woe- to those, however, who fell under his 
dislike, and still more under the hatred of a vagabond 
Parsee in authority beneath him, but a much greater man 
than his master. By superlative cunning and hypocrisy, 
this Parsee had the good fortune to persuade men that he 
was as truly honourable and just as he appeared. He had 
filled several situations in all branches of the service — in 
the Revenue, justice, customs, police, 'and commerce. With 
his long experience in so many departments, and without 
the inclination, who could be more honest? The English 
were either aware of this, or in ignorance of the character 
which, really belonged to the fellow — the reader must decide 
which of the two was really the case. During my residence 
here, this obsequious and artful knave gave a grand nanich^ 
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or dance, to which the heads of the different departments 
were invited. The use of these invitations was, not to pay 
a compliment to the English, which they w^ere silly enough 
to imagine, but designed to add to his owm importance by 
the presence of the strangers, which fully compensated for 
the expense incurred in their company, as they seldom 

j 

remained more than half-an-hour. The influence acquired 
in consequence, was used in facilitating the extortion of 
money from the inhabitants, or in evading the payment of 
their just debts. In either case, who w^ould dare grumble, 
when the judge himself was the intimate friend of the party 
against whom complaint was to be made? The judge 
came to his dance, eat his sweetmeats and conserves, praised 
his children, and returned his embrace. Would any one be 
fool enough to complain against him? Such was the result 

•fc 

of the feeling in the place ; and whether the reasoning was 
false or true, the poor people dared not run the risk of 
making the attempt Thus, as usual, the great ends of 
justice were defeated by the means taken to dispense it 

I remained no longer at Surat than was necessary for 
recovering myself after my joumqy ; I left so thoroughly dis- 
gusted with all I heard and saw there. I journeyed on until , 
I reached Broach, the birthplace of Fuzl Khan. If I found 
Surat a fllthy residence, how much more disgusting w^as this 
place 1 It seemed the concentration of all the dirt in the 
country, the centre of every beastly and disgusting habit 
A native-born individual not only ruled or managed the 
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people, but his superior also. It was painfully ludicrous to 
hear how the wise and proper regulations of the Govern- 
ment were constantly evaded or set at nought, by the very 
person employed and paid to see them enforced. The con- 
, fidence reposed in vagabonds with the high-sounding names 
of sudr aumeen, foujdar, sheristadar, vakeel, &c., exhibited 
a great degree of folly. Whoever has attained oL of these 
titles is very certain to make his fortune quickly; and I 
longed for one of the appointments, where ease, and com- 
fort, and competence were insured by a little address in 
screwing the people. But I must pass 'over other particu- 
lars of my journey, and take up my story from the time I 
entered Baroda, this being an interval of some days from 
my leaving the den of the Eheels. 

_ The English Government was just at this period very 
suspicious of the Guicowar, having reason to fear he would 
join the confederated powers of the Deccan. Not thinking 
news of this nature could be of any moment to me, I 
neglected to make particular inquiries respecting any change 
of affairs that might have happened in the court, and maL 
my way directly to the palace. At Broach I had taken 
care to provide myself with the bow, arrows, and garb of a 
Bheel, and took the character as well as I could, covering 
myself with a cloak, that I might not be known for one in 
the streets of Baroda. On, entering the palace, I solicited, 
an audience of the Guicowar, which was refused until I 
stated my errand, and the object of my visit. This I 
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whispered in the ear of an attendant, and the name of 
“Mulharia Bheel” acted like magic. I had an audience 
immediately; but when in the presence of the Guicowar, 
my courage very nearly failed me. All the horrors I felt 
when personating the magician before the Peeshwa at 
Poona now came upon me again. It was impossible, I 
knew, to recede ; and therefore I mustered courage to 
present the letter of the Bheel chief, saying that Sumboo 
having expired suddenly, and hlulharia being pressed for 
time, I had been deputed to convey the letter. The Gui- 
cowar upon this called in his secretaiy, who with difficulty 
made out the contents of the epistle. After it had been 
read, both of them eyed me in a very pointed way, and 
retired into an inner apartment. I would have given 
double the sum I came to demand, had I possessed it, to 
have got clear out of the palace. In about an hour s time » 
the Guicowar returned, and desired me to await his reply a 
little longer. Hearing an unusual bustle in the court 
below. I ventured to peep through the window, and, to my 
consternation, - beheld the British Resident there, whose 
arrival caused the guard to be turned out, and I witnessed 
the pomp with which he was received upon his entrance to 
the palace. Something now struck me that this visit was 
connected with my demand for the money; and on the 
Resident entering the room in which I was, and looking me 
very hard in the face, I was confirmed in the truth of my 
conjecture. “ Well/’ thought I, my doom is fixed I ” The 
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Guicowar having called me to him, the catpet was turned 
back that I might not pollute it, and I approached him. 

Listen, said he ; “ your master has taken a most unlucky 
time to make his demand upon me.” Thinking his high- 
ness was going to plead his inability to pay, or frame some 
excuse to evade doing so, I plucked up courage, and said, 
“ And most unlucky it will be for you and your villages 
if the demand be not complied with. You have read the 
letter, and must be aware of the consec^uences of non-com- 
pliance. Insolent scoundrel ! cried the Guicowar ■ I 
will not only not comply with the audacious demand, but 
will make the bearer of it shorter by a head. Guards, seize 
that contumacious rebel !— confine him in the lowest dun- 
geons of the palace, and await my further orders respecting 
him 1” I was instantly disarmed, and dragged down to the 
dungeons. A pretty business have I made of it, I reasoned 
to myself. All is now over ! They brought me such pro- 
visions as Bheel would not have refused^ but which it 
wbuld have polluted me to touch. Such was the conse- 
quence of my assuming a false character. The bearer of 

1 

them appeared inclined to be communicative, though in a 
sarcastic way. He cried, “ Thou great deputy of Sumboo • 
■ and ambassador of Mulharia, eat thy fill to-day, to-morrow 
thou wilt die. What an idiot you were to come and thrust 
your neck under the aie in the way you have done 1 ' Did 
you not know that the Guicowar and the English are now 
ibecome sworn friends, and have entered into fresh treaties, 
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in whicli they jointly engage to put down you rebel Blieels ? 
The Guicowar now does not heed your threats— you can no 
more intimidate him. O you ass ! if your master had not 
known this, his ambassador should have had wit enough to 
have discovered it in Baroda, before he rushed into the 
very jaws of his enemy.” I now saw how needful it was to 
have inquired into the state of political affairs before I 
rashly made my demand. “My friend,” said I, “is it 
certain I am to die to-morrow?” “Ay,” he replied, “and 
ten thousand more of your gang, if we could lay our hands 

ii 

upon thencL I always thought the Bheels were cunning 
fellows, but you are no specimen of their superior sagacity; 
Ram, Ram, thou Bheel ass ! ” On so concluding, he left 
me, as may be very easily guessed, in no enviable state of 
mind. There seemed no hope for me, either of mercy or 
escape. The next day came; my gaoler appeared again, 
but did not open his lips to me. Another and another passed 
away, in solitude and suspense. At length I wa's summoned 
to appear in presence of the Guicowar and his ministers. 
The English Resident was present; and I made up my 
mind, should they sentence me to die, that I would fall at 
his highness’s feet, and relate the .whole affair as it really- 
stood. To my indescribable joy, however, the Guicowar 
began by saying he would spare my life upon one condition, 
namely, that I should accompany the soldiers to the haunt 
of the Bheels as a guide, by which means they might be 
surprised and taken. “I know,” said hb, “that some of 
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you thieves will often prefer dying to discovering the haunts 
of your associates ; but do you be wise, and you will pre- 
serve your life ; be foolish, and you perish.” The English 
Resident repeating the promise that my life should be spared, 
I fell down and related all that had befallen me : how I had 
been robbed by the Eheels ; in what manner I had gained 
my money (taking on me the name of Nanna), and the 
scheme I had planned to get reimbursed. I concluded my 
relation by stating that I would with all my heart conduct 
the troops, as far as I could recollect the road, to the haunt 
of the robbers. All who were present were astonished and 
amused at my tale, and at the attempt to deceive both the 
Blieel and Guicowar. The Resident, hearing I was the man 
who caused Trimbuckje to be apprehended, instantly be- 
came my friend. 

I was now sent back to my dungeon, and ordered to hold 

f 

. myself in readiness to march with the troops in two days^ 
time. I rejoiced in this delay, as I thought it would give 
my companions time to be off from the’ cavern before the 
soldiers surrounded the entrance, otherwise I feared they 
would be put to the sword with the rest I enjoyed a sound 
sleep on the ensuing night, though the harassing and pain of 
mind I had undergone did not lead me to expect it My 
gaoler came to me on my return to my prison, and said, So 
you are no Bheel, after all? Well, I thought as much; a 
Bheel would have been a little more circumspect in present- 
ing such a letter to the Guicowfc You are a sjlirewd fellow, 
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thougb, for all that blunder ^ by Ishwar, you were very nigh 
pocheting the cash. A week earlier, and the Guicowar durst 
not have refused your demand. Come, as you are a 
Hindoo, you shall, if you like, cook your own food. Never 
counterfeit a Bheel again ; it is a most hazardous character 

scarcely safe in the jungles, much less within the walls of 

a palace.'' I thanked him for his advice, and promised to 
regard it as long as I lived, in which it may be taken for 
gi-anted I was sincere, as I bitterly repented my late exploit 
When the fellow left me, I began to fear that my chance of 
meeting Nanna again was very little, unless he should hear 
a rumour of the events which had occurred at the palace. 
In that case, I conjectured he would wait in Baroda my 
return with the soldiers, for I most anxiously looked forward 
to the day when I should again see my friend, and tell him 
from what cause our plot miscarried. 

Two days had elapsed, and on the third I was ordered 
by my masters to get ready for setting out. I replied that 
I had no preparations to make, and that I was ready on 
the instant. I added that I only waited their pleasure, 
and that they would have no difficulty in finding me at my 
post, for being found at which I must confess my obligation 
to them. At length I was led out, placdd on a horse, and 
ordered to proceed, and lead the way at the head of a strong 
detachment of horse and foot soldiers, commanded by 
European officers. These very civilly informed me on 
starting, that they had orders to shoot me through the head, 
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if I failed in my promise to conduct' tliem to the right place. 
I told them I was certain I could tahe them within a coss 
of the spot; but I could not answer for my memory explaining 
to me every turning and winding of the jungle, as if I had 
been an old inhabitant of the place, and that I trusted they 
would not expect me to do things that nlight be impossible. 
I swore I would do what I could to lead them direct to the 
spot, and assist them all in my power. They bade me lead 
on, and I set forward. We were followed through the City 
by crowds of inquisitive persons, eager to get a sight of the 
sham Bheel, as they denominated me. I felt so much shame 
that I covered my head with a cloak, so that my eyes only^ 
could’ be seen, and thus proceeded beyond the city walls. 
Every house and window was filled w;^ith females anxious to 
get a sight of me. It was nearly at the limits of the city 
and as we were emerging from a narrow lane, in which a 
dwelling stood solitary and detached, when, going towards 
the gate, I cast my eyes to the upper windows crowded with 
females, all laughing at the cavalcade, and (what language 
can describe my astonishment 1) I beheld my dear Sagoonah, 
•who was one of the anxious and inquisitive spectators 
awaiting the arrival of the sham Bheel. I could scarcely 

c 

keep my seat on horseback at the discovery. To see her, 
under such circumstances, for the first time after our separa- 
tion, and to be unable to approach her and fold her to my 
bosom 1 — that she should see me thus a prisoner, dependent 
only on the will of others, and doing only what they com- 
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manded me to do, cut me to the heart My consolation 
was, that she could not possibly recognise me, and my hope 
that, in a day or two, I might return again to Baroda and 
behold her free. I was happy indeed when I reflected that 
I was forced to conceal my person, and that she could not 
witness the degradation to be mine. I gi'ew so dejected in 
a little time that my escort began to think me an impostor. 
Why did I not push on with spirit, they repeated to each 
other; I must therefore dread the termination of the jour- 
ney. “ Well may he be afraid,^’ said one soldier, “ for the 
idea of a brace of bullets through his head cannot be a very 
cheering one,” — “ Oh, he will not be hurt,” said another, 

if he lead us to the place and perform his promise.” — 

t 

“ True,” replied the first speaker, but I will wager a rupee 

he is leading us” ^‘^Vliat ? ” said a third. “Why, 

where he does not know himself.” — “ We shall see,” cried 
another voice, “'if we are to be made fools of, and led 
through those unhealthy jungles for nothing; if we are, I 
hope I shall be employed to blow out his brains.” These 
observations, or similar ones, were constantly making, and 
I was forced both to hear and to bear them in silence. I 
was in no very enviable situation, for I might easily go 
wrong through the difficult, naiTOw, and overgrown paths 
which we had to pass along. This, as if to inflict still more 
torture upon me, was happening just as I got a glimmering 
of hope and happiness once more, by the discovery of Sa- 
goonali. Isly thoughts added tb my pain; — ^the sliadoiv 
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thus cast over my dream of bliss, the miscarriage of my 
plan, no friend near me, and scarcely able to congratulate 
myself on my escape from the jungles and fevers, before I 
was again compelled to breathe their pestiferous atmosphere, 
with a brace of pistols close to my head, ready to be dis- 
charged whenever the caprice of the holders should be 
inclined so to do. I had just escaped from the hazards of the 
wild beasts, to fall into the hands of men far more savage i 
Could I forbear from appearing dispirited ? ' 

We continued our march, until, in due course, we reached 
the jungles, in which, after we had proceeded for two days, 
we arrived at the place where Nanna, Fuzl Khan, and my- 
self had been captured by the Bheels. To the right of the 
. spot, lay the narrow path by which we were led, and I 
headed the soldiers in that direction. The underwood 
thickened, and the path became every step more difficult 
I could not see an inch before me. The vegetation rose far 
higher than our heads, and was very dense, and in some 
places united above us. I was still tolerably confident we 
were in the right way ; yet I was not without my fears upon 
the subject, for we passed several turnings to the right and 
left At length we came to a gentle ascent, which I re- 
membered I had gone over, not far from the cave. My 
spirits rose, though I feared what might be the fate of my 
old companions during the attack, should they by any 
chance expose themselves ,* bnt I thought my own safety 
was now secured* I bade the soldiers be on the alerts 
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and I Bad scarcely so cautioned them, before we were 
involved in the gloomy shadow of the rock in rvhich the 
cave was situated. It towered high in the air above us, 
rough and craggy ; at the base was an arch which spanned 
the entrance to the stronghold of the Bheels. A party of 
the soldiers dismounted, and drew up in a crescent around 
the entrance, w'hile another forced its rvay in. The alarm 
was speedily spread to the inmost recesses of the hold. 
The Bheels resisted valiantly, and the work of death began. 

t 

Mulharia with his powerful arm made wonderful efforts to 
cut his w^ay through the party that first entered, and suc- 
ceeded; but he %vas shot outside the cave. The w^hole 
band w^ere speedily overpowered and slain, except two, who 
were badly wounded, one of whom informed me that there 
were two prisoners in the vaults below. I there found 
Nanna and Fuzl Khan. It appeared that the British Resi- 
dent, suspecting the bearer of Mulharia's forced draft, 
refused to pay the money; and the latter, enraged, had 
subjected them to a severe imprisonment, and threatened 
their lives. Nanna inquired how he saw me there with 
soldiers ; but I told him it was no moment for explanation 
then, and bade him follow me to the daylight I led my 
two friends forth to the officers commanding the detach- 
ment, introducing them as my companions in misfortune, 
and begging they might be allowed to accompany us back to 
Baroda. My request was immediately acceded to ; and all 
being anxious to quit the jungles, we set out for Guzerat on 
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our return. The officers commanding told me I was at 
liberty to go wherever I pleased, they having no orders to 
take me back with them, in the event of my performing my 
promise. I begged, however, to be allowed to proceed 
with them, to which they agreed. 

Nanna, Fuzl Khan, and myself brought up the rear of the 
party; and the soldiers being a little in advance, Fuzl 
Khan said, Nanna, after you went, told me of your scheme. 
How have you succeeded? Have you secured the money 
of the Giiicowar ? ” — “ Let us hear all about it,” said Nanna • 
^Miow came you herewith soldiers?” I speedily satisfied 
their curiosity, and related the danger I had encountered. 
“If,” said Fuzl Khan, “you had deigned to consult me on 
the subject, I could have told you how the afiair would 
terminate. These Guzerat rajahs never come down with 
cash ; nothing but mortars and nine-pounders can extract 
it from them. Mulharia, of cburse, tried all he could to 
frighten the Guicowar out of his money ; but he knew there 
was little or no chance of succeeding; and for you two 
fellows, who pretend to be so sharp and cunning, to be 
entrapped by a BheeFs paltry scrawl, I am surprised at 
you 1 Consult me the nett time, I pray you. I am not 
such a fool as to have acted as you did, and can see as far 
forward as any one. But you are a bold fellow, I must ' 
allow, to enter a palace, and act the paJrt of a Bheel there !, 

I w^oncler your head was not struck off on the spot!” 
There was much good sense in Fuzl Khaffs remark, and 
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botli Nanna and myself found, on reflection, that his obser- 
vations were unanswerable. 

I 

We at length reached Baroda in safety, and put up at a 
comfortable durlini sallah. I now informed Nanna that I 
had seen Sagoonah looking from a window in the part of 
the town wiiich I have before mentioned. He advised me 
to lose no time, but to repair thither at once, and make 
inquiries, offering to accompany me. I accepted his offer, 
and we proceeded together to reconnoitre the house. I 
cannot describe the transport I felt when we set out, and I 
hoped to clasp my beloved girl once more to my heart 
What w^as my disappointment on finding that Sagoonah and 
her aunt had set out four days before, and taken the road to 
Surat 1 that they lived with a rich old grain-dealer, who pro- 
vided for them — Sagoonalfls aunt acting as his housekeeper, 
'Having nothing more to detain us in Baroda, I determined 
to follow their steps. Fuzl Khan was charmed at the idea 
of once more seeing Broach, which lay in our route ; for, in 
returning from the jungles, the soldiers took a nearer way 
back to Baroda than by passing through Surat and Broach 

■ft 

— so Fuzl Khan had missed seeing his native city. Before 
we set off, Nanna wished to obtain some money by drawifag 
a bill on the British Resident; but not one of the sahoukars 
or bankers would cash it unless he found security for its 
papnenr, dr until a reply could be got from Kandeish. 
This he could not do; and thus every chance of getting 
money at Baroda vanished. It was possible I might over-' 
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take Sagoonah at Broach; and therefore I went to the 
house where I had seen her, and inquired the name of the 
grain-dealer with whom she was travelling. They told me 
he was called Hurrychund Doolabdass, a very infirm old 
man, whose love of money was so great, he would not leave 
off trade while he had an eye left, or leg remaining to stand 
upon. In consequence of his age, he travelled very slowly, 
and there was every reason to think I should overtake him 
at Broach. If we were fortunate enough to do this (which 
- Nanna agreed to try by forced marches), there could be no 
doubt the old merchant would advance the cash upon the 
draft of Nanna on the Resident, as Sagoonah would, no 
doubt, answer for our characters. We accordingly set out, 
without a single rupee in our pockets. Fuzl Khan was the 
first to complain of hunger, and declared he could not walk 
another coss* without something to eat. Just at this, 
moment we met some bullock-drivers, and begged a little 
rice or grain of them, which they kindly gave us on explain- 
ing our necessities ; and thus we contrived to reach the end 
of our first day’s march, very much fatigued 

* About two miles. 
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We arrived at Broach without any incident of note occurring 
to us, and entered safely into that sink of filth and abomi- 
nation. I made inquiry at the grain-dealer's bazaar for 
Hurrychund, the merchant; and, to my great joy, heard he 
was then sojourning at the house of one of the principal 
grain-dealers. I lost not a moment in going thither; and 
at last, folded Sagoonah in my arms. Her joy at seeing me 
was excessive. She thought I had forgotten her, or deserted 
her for some other girl. “ At one time I would doubt your 
constancy,” she said ; and tlien I thought you might be a 
prisoner, or, perhaps, no more. Telhme aU — tell me where 
you have been, and why so long separated from us?’’ I 
observed to her that my sufferings had been great, but that 
I had abated nothing in my affection for her, and had vowed 
to find her out if I searched the world over for her; that 
now I had succeeded, and we would part no more. Her 
aunt was also overjoyed at seeing me> and immediately 
cooked a very comfortable repast for ine, a luxury I had 
not enjoyed for many a day before. I begged leave to 
introduce Nanna, and went and fetched him. I found him 
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m the house, endeavouring to negotiate his draft with old 
Hurrychund, who refused to make him an advance, until 
assured by Sagoonah that we were not swindlers, and that 
he might rely upon my word. Nanna gave a bill upon the 
British Resident at Randeish, but took only one hundred 
rupees. Nanna came to dine with us ^ and, on introducing 
him, I pointed him out as being one to whom we were 
indebted for the removal of one of our foes, .Trimbuckje 
Danglia. “Thank Heaven said the lovely girl; “he. is 

no longer to be dreaded; he has, indeed, been an inveterate 

enemy ! ” 

« 

We had finished our conversation, and were just going to 
dine, when a sudden dizziness of head came over me, and 
my biain seemed to whirl round. !Fever succeeded, and 1 
found the pestiferous air of the jungles had begun to act 
'upon my constitution. My late march on foot, joined to 
my anxiety of mind, had, no doubt, contributed to increase 
its virulence. Instead of enjoying the company of Sa- 
goonali, I 'u as doomed to toss on a bed of fever, and to 
writhe in delirium. Day after day the fever continued- to 
visit me. Sometimes the cold fit would make my jaws 
chatter, and seem to freeze my blood ; then a burning heat 
would parch up my mouth, and bring with’ it temporary 
madness. How long I continued in this state I cannot tell ; 
but I found myself one morning in a violent perspiration 
and felt better. The first person I knew was Sagoonah, 
watching me like a Peri— anxiety in her countenance, and 
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her tenderness standing in her eyes. The sight almost 
repaid me for my sufferings; and I was about to speak, 
when she anticipated me, by desiring me not to make an 
effort too great for my strength, and, pressing my emaciated 
hand, bid me be composed. At the foot of my bed was an 
' Englishman, who, I learned, was my doctor, and that his 
skill had brought me back from the brink of the grave. As 
soon as I was well able to converse, I inquired for Nanna, 

I 

and found that he was also slowly recovering from the 
fever. Of Fuzl Khan nothing was known, though it 
appeared he had escaped it, as a Mohammedan had, I 
found, called daily to make inquiries after me. I requested 
the next time he called I might see him. The doctor soon 
pronounced me out of danger, and I thanked himr most 
gratefully for the care he had bestowed upon me. He 
asked if I could account for the attack — if I knew any 
cause? I thereupon gave him the history of my visit to 
the jungles, and my return, and advised him, should duty 
or inclination lead him to visit the Deccan, by all means to 
avoid the jungles of Kandeisli. He assured me he should do 
so most scrupulously, for he had never, or rarely, witnessed 
a species of fever more violent than that from which I -was 
recovering. He told me that Nanna's restoration was 
certain, but slow, he not having had attentions bestowed 
upon him similar to those on me by Sagoonah ; nor had he 
taken his medicine regularly, or he would have been further 
advanced in a state qf convalescence than he then was* 
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From this I learned the additional value of female kindness, 
Again and again I thanked and blessed the girl to whom ] 
owed so much; and whose unremitting attention had rescued 
me from the grave. 

I now gained fresh strength daily, and had a great desire 
to hear from Sagoonah her liistory while we were separated 
from each other; I therefore besought her to give me a 
minute detail of her sufferings and adventures, promising 
to relate mine in return. 

She thus commenced : — “ After your departure we resided 
in the ^dllage, and nothing interrupted our peace for a con- 
siderable time. At last a religious old woman called on my 
aunt one day, and endeavoured to persuade us to visit the 
temple to perform our devotions. My aunt consented to 
go on the following day. The woman said that there was 
the same night to be a grand ceremony, when everyone 
should attend, and advised us to be there at an hour she 
named. We agreed to this, and she left us, evidently much 
pleased at getting our consent After she was gone I ven- 
tured to hint my suspicion to my aunt that all was not right, 
and that I distrusted-this ol^ hag. I called to her recollec- 
tion the warnings you gave us against admitting religious 
mendicants into the house, and declared my determination 
not to go to the temple, either by day or night. My aunt 
now began to open her eyes, and suspect all was not correct, 
upon calling to mind several things in the woman’s, con- 
duct which had not struck her at the time,» particularly a 
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suspicious anxiety^On the subject. In consequence we did 
not attend the ceremony, but stayed at home. On the 
following day the old woman called again j but we had pre- 

, i 

viously given orders that she should not be admitted, and 
she went away highly incensed. A gossein next tried to 
gain admittance, but without success, as we were of course 
on our guard against the whole tribe. We now never ven- 
tured to stir from home, and admitted no strangers. Ail our 
precautions, however, were useless, for violence effected 
what fraud had been unable to perform. Our house was one 
night surrounded by armed men, and we were dragged from 
bur beds, and borne off on horseback at a rapid rate. The 
persons who committed this outrage were in the employ of 
Trimbuckje, and we had no power to do anything but sub- 
mit to our lot. In due time we reached Asseerghur, into the 
citadel of which we were conducted, and locked up for the 
night in a narrow cell. In the morning we were taken 
before the killehdar, who was smoking his hookah. He 
asked me if I was not a fool to refuse the brilliant offers of 
Trimbuckje Danglia. I told him that as I had refused the 
still more brilliant offers of the Peeshwa, it was not probable 
I should accept those of his slave. The killehdar then said, 

‘ Insolent girl ! you shall repent this contumacious conduct. 
Remember, in a week^s time I shall call again upon you for 
an answer ; and if you still remain an enemy to your own 
happiness, w^e must try other means to force a compliance.’ 
We Tvere now dismissed, and again locked up in the ceil, 
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and fed upon the coarsest grain. Our guards were sullen, 
or I should have ashed why we were not at once conveyed 
to Trimbuckje Danglia, and what necessity there was for 
detaining us longer in Aseerghur. In the course of a week 
a compassionate woman, the wife of the jummahdar deputy, 
visited us, and we learned from her that Trimbuckje was 
involved at that time in much difficulty, and could not 
at the moment receive us. In fact, we found that he was 
actually a prisoner, though he hoped soon to be set free, 
when he would no doubt turn his thoughts towards me. We 
lingered in our cell week after week, almost starved, and 
clothed with miserable blankets. At length we found that 
Trimbuckje had escaped, and would soon appear in the 

Deccan again. We now thought that if there was a possi- 

* ' 

Ijility of escape we should try it now ; for, should Trimbuckje 
. arrive in the fort; we should be irretrievably ruined. The 
only thing was how we could effect such a thing, confined 
and watched as we were. We could come to no determina- 
tion, until the female who had before taken compassion on 
us came again, and gave us provisions and sundry articles 
of comfort We lamented our hard fate to her, and she 
pitied our sufferings. This led us to indulge the hope that 
through her means we might contrive some mode of escape. 
Our intimacy increased daily, and we ‘at length ventured to 
hint our wish that she would assist us in obtaining our en- 
largement. She lent a favourable ear to our applications, but 
declared her inability to be of service. We acknowledged our 
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obligations to her for her repeated^ kindness ; and, as a token 
of remembrance, I presented her with some of my hair 
braided with silver wire, which she said she should carefully 
preserve for my sake.” Here I interrupted Sagoonah, by 
telling her I had seen the trinket, which was very dear to 
me, and I wore it next my heart until the Bheels robbed me 
of it. I now explained how it came into my possession, 
relating my adventure with the very woman to whom she 
was under such obligations, and my having preserved her 
from being plundered, which she was overjoyed to hear. 
Sagoonah then resumed her story : — “ One day the wife of 
the jummahdar’s deputy communicated to us a plan by 
which we effected our escape. My heart beat with joy at 
the idea of getting beyond the walls of the fortress, and I 
fell at the feet of our deliverer, kissing them with rapture. 
She raised me up, and bid us be cautious, stating that she 
had obtained permission for us to visit her at her house 
that day, and in the evening she intended going down the 
hill to pay her devotions to her god, when she was always 
attended by two of her retinue, whose clothes she proposed 
we should wear, and thus pass the gates without suspicion. 
Her own seiwants were to take our characters, and be con- 
ducted to the prison in our .stead. As soon as the affair 
was discovered, and the servants were found not to be what 
they represented, they would be discharged. If the mistress 
was suspected, her husband would only be fined, and she 
herself come off with a scolding. This plan was duly 
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carried into effect We paid our visit to the lady, who 
took us through the gates in safety. How my heart beat 
when I found myself outside the fort ! We took a hasty 

^ V 

and grateful farewell of our kind friend, thanking her with 

tears of joy. She advised us to fly from that part of the 

country with all expedition. We followed her advice and 

made for the jungles, near which, at a late hour of the 

night, we came to a glen, where was the habitation of an 

old goatherd. We knocked at his door for admittance; 

but when he found we had escaped from the fort, he was 

very anxious for our departure, fearing he might suffer if it 

were known he had afforded us shelter. Very early the next 

morning, before he arose, we again set, off, and struck into 

a road on the left, among ragged pathways and waterfalls. 

. * 

Whether we were travelling on the right road we could not ^ 
tell but trusting to fortune, and being sensible that eveiy 
step took us farther from the place of our captivity, we 
kept on until we came to a river, so shallow as to .allow us 
to ford it Here my aunt became so much fatigued she 
could proceed no further. We therefore sat down under a 
tree, and eat some dried grain which the goatherd had given 
us, and drank water from the river. When somewhat re- 
freshed, we renewed our journey until evening gathered in 
around us. We fortunately met some bullock-drivers, and 
my aunt asked the men if we were on the right road to 
Guzerat, and how far we were from Nasik. To our great 
disappointment, we learned that Nasik was three days’ 
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journey from the spot we then stood, and that there was 
only one village on the way. I called out in despair to my 
aunt, ‘Any Mousee, what shall we do?’ — ‘By Ishwar/ 
said one of the drivers, ‘ I have heard that voice before ; 
and coming up to me, rudely uncovered my face, saying, 
‘Ah! my little traveller; what, is it you again? where is- 
your protector now?’ You may conjecture what my fears 
were at the moment, when I state that this fellow was the 
impertinent bullock-driver who accompanied us from Poona 
to Seroor, and pretended you were gone forward. ‘ I have 
got you now,’ continued the scoundrel, ‘ and shall take the 
liberty of carrying you with me as far as Asseerghur. ’Tis 
strange if I don’t turn a penny of you some way or another.’ 
On hearing Asseerghur named, my aunt screamed; upon 
which the driver said, ‘ I see how it is — you have escaped 
from thence. This is fortunate for me ; I shall be sure of a 
reward for bringing you back again. So come, mount my 
bullock, my pretty girl, and make up your mind to return 
whence you came.’ So severe a disappointment quite over- 
came me, and I fell senseless to the earth. At this moment 
a man on horseback came up, desiring to know the cause of 
the delay. He was a grain-dealer, accompanying the laden 
beasts. I begged him to interfere and release us, saying, 
we were unfortunate women seized by the driver; upon 
which the latter declared I was his wife, whom he had lost 

f 

for a long time, and that now, having found me, he deter- 
mined upon never quitting me again. I declared it was aE 
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false, and fell at tlie' raercliant’s feet, as did my aunt, telling 
him the fellow wanted to get a reward for bringing us again 
into a captivity from whence we had escaped, and that we 
preferred death to returning to the fort. The merchants 
fearing we should delay his cattle, and he lose his market, 
ordered the fellow to let us go immediately and to proceed. 
The driver, though very sullen, was forced to obey, grumbling 
to us that he w^ould be even with us yet — some one should 
soon be after us. We thanked our deliverer, who recom- 
mended us to call on Hurrychimd Doolabdass, in that 
place, who was about to proceed to Surat, and he probably 
would allow us to follow in his suite. He also directed us 
on the way to Nasik. We begged his name, by means of 
which perhaps Hurrychund might sooner notice us. He 
told us he was called Toolseram, and so bid us farewell. 

Being now- free of the impertinent driver, we once more 
indulged hopes of a safe arrival at Guzerat, and made use 
of every effort to gain the first halting-place, which was a 
miserable durhm sallah, without a village near it, or any 
kind of comfort whatever. I need not tire you with a 
detail of our sufferings on our journey, but merely state 
that, after encountering the most severe hardships, we 
reached Nasik. Our first care was to find out Hurrychund, 
in which we succeeded. We communicated to him the 
circumstances by which we became known to Toolseram, 
the grain-dealer. He congratulated us upon our escape, 
and offered us lodgings for the night, stating that, in a day 
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or two, lie should proceed towards Guzerat, and if we pleased 
we might accompany him. - W e cooked our rice, and my 
aunt, out of 'compliment, sent the old merchant some sheeree 
poreei^ dish in the making of which she excelled). Hurry- 
chund was so pleased, that he declared no one else should 
cook for him in future but my aunt, and she has ever since 
superintended his household affairs, and cooked his victuals 
herself. We reached Baroda in safety, travelling by easy ■ 
stages, not through the jungles, but by a more circuitous 
route. At Baroda we lived in a narrow lane ” Here 

I 

I interrupted her by saying I knew that, for there I saw 
her. “Saw me 1” said Sagoonah, “and would not come to 
me I 0 Pandurang ! ” I said I would have given worlds to 
have flown to her arms ; but when she heard the circum- 
stances under which I was situated, she would acquit me of 
neglect. I inquired if she did not remember the sham 
Bheel, and informed her that I ivas the person — the very 
sham Bheel whom she laughed at from the window. Sa- 
goonah hereupon made me relate all the circumstances 

( 

that had taken place since we^ met before, which I now 

found myself strong enough to do. 

Sagoonah was much struck with the history of Mahadeo, 

the first Pindaree, and made me relate it over again to her 

aunt. The latter declared her firm belief that Gabbage had 

murdered his nephew, to whom Sagoonah had been be- 

# 

trothed. “Ay,” cried I, “and his brother also, the poor 
boy’s father.” She said she very much doubted that, for 
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she had heard from good authority that he had escaped the 
vengeance of Gunput Rao. I then continued my history, 
axid made them laugh heartily at the tale of Fuzl Khan. 
When I stated that the plan of old Gabbage was to force 
Sagoonah to marry his son Mahadeo, the women were both 
astonished at the old scoundreFs knavery and art Sa- 
goonah declared she would die sooner than be wedded to 
the son of such a fiend, though he were to be crowned king 
of the world. They now more valued the state of security 
in which they found themselves, and congratulated one 
another on their lucky escape from Asseerghur. The 

women were also rejoiced to find that their rich relation 
was at present in existence at Satarah, though the belief of 

his having entered deeply into the views of the pretender to 
the musnud, Gunput Rao, greatly embittered the pleasure 
they would otherwise have felt, as it was impossible, under 
such circumstances, that they could ever approach him. 
We talked over the mysterious appearance of the old goat- 
heid of the glen ^ and from the words which I had overheard 
Gabbage use, it struck us as very probable he might be that 
villain s brother, and the rightful successor to the musnud 
of Satarah. This surmise gathered strength from the con- 
cern he displayed when I informed him that Gabbage still 
lived, and from this information it was that he gathered he 
was not in security where he then resided. The rest of my 
adventures amused the women much ^ but they censured 
me severely for acting the part of the Bheel at Baroda, and 
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were astonished how I could present the letter without first 
seeing my way clear as to the state of matters at court 
The certainty that the bullock-driver would give information 
to Gabbage respecting the women greatly annoyed us. He 
would be sure to find the gossein at Asseerghur, and Kokoa 
we were certain would be after us, whether the driver gave 
information or not 

Our conversation was concluded by our receiving a 
message from Nanna, whom I was able to inform that I 
was much better, and hoped soon to see. The fever had 
not yet left him altogether, and he was still very low. 
Fuzl Khan also called to learn how I was : and when Sa- 
goonah saw him she could not help smiling at the recollec- 
tion of his. extraordinary adventures. I had now been 
nearly twenty days on the bed of sickness, and Nanna very 
nearly as many. - Fuzl Khan had no money, nor any means 
of subsistence. He succeeded pretty well at first among 
his old Mohammedan acquaintance. His father had gone 
to Surat, and had set up a grinding-shop there, Nanna 
advanced him a few rupees, as he was useful to us on many 
occasions. One particular duty we assigned him, which 
was to watch all strangers, and see if he could discern 
Kokoo or Gabbage in the town. We accurately described 
their persons to him, and he promised to use his utmost 
vigilance. I also made him promise he would not engage 
either in puchees or eki beki, but keep quiet until we could 
get him some situation. At length, I found myself perfec<“^" 
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recovered, and thought it was become time to seek out 
the means of obtaining a livelihood. Sagoonah spoke to 
Hurrychund for me, who in a little time procured me the 
situation of a writer under the Nazir of the udalut or court 
of justice at Broach. 

The Nazir is a perpetual sheriff, and executes writs and 
summonses to all the parties required to attend in civil and 
criminal cases. Nanna contrived, by paying enormous 
fees, to get employed in the police department, so that thus, - 
doubly armed with authority, we conceived ourselves a fair 
match for Kokoo, should he venture to appear at Broach 
with any hostile intentions. Fuzl Khan was made a peon 
in the udalut, and thus we were ail provided for. 

The system adopted by the English government for the 
administration of justice, however admirable in theory, is in 

I t 

many respects liable to perversion by those who carry it 
into effect The artful agents of the court-house were 
perpetually on the look-out to take advantage of every new 
regulation or decision of the judge. My duty was to make 
out the summonses, and copy papers of importance. 
Nanna was also fully employed, and for three months we 
enjoyed uninterrupted peace. News reached us from the 
Deccan that Badjerao had surrendered to the English, who 
were now its sole masters. Broach, and all the 'stations in 
Guzerat, continued in their usual quiet state. The deposed 
king of Satarah was once more placed upon his musnud by 
the all-conquering English j but his health was in such a 
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precarious state, it was supposed he could not enjoy his 
newly-recovered power for any length of time, I heard 
also that a person named Gunput Rao, attended by his son, 
had openly declared himself successor to the throne, and 
that on the demise of the present rajah, there was no doubt 
but the English would acknowledge his claims, no one 
appearing to dispute them. This intelligence was of great 
consequence to Sagoonah, who now more than ever wished 
to keep out of her nucleus reahli. 

We still remained in peace at Broach, and I will now 
take the opportunity of letting the reader know the nature 
of the duties which my new situation required, and give a 
brief account of the manner in which the English organised 
our couiT. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 


1 HE -court of Broach consisted of the judge, a registrar, 
and an assistant-registrar— all Englishmen acquainted with 
the native languages. The first, of course, from a longer 
residence in the country, was the most experienced man of 
the three, and was accordingly at the head of the depart- 
ment. Before the judge, suits involving any amount were 
tried ; before the registrar, only those which did not exceed 
five hundred rupees. Independently of the decisipn of 
civil suits, the registrar’s business was to register all bonds 
and' deeds of importance, receiving a fdte of two rupees for 
every bond so registered. The assistant-registrar was gene- 
rally a young man, lately arrived in the country, to whom 
the management of a few easy suits, of small amount, was 
intrusted, upon . each of which a regulated fee was paid. 
The registrar also received established fees, in proportion 
to the amount of suits decided by him; but the judge 
received a regular income, and had no fees of any descrip- 
tion. ,The judge also decided .criminal as well as civiR 
causes, and was consequently employed eveiy day in the 
year. Some of my countrymen, who knew nothing of the 
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true state of things, imagined these officers had nothing to 
do but amuse themselves and make money — they were 
greatly in error; the duties were most laborious, and the 
pay scarcely adequate to the labour performed. Two days 
every week, suits were filed, numbered, and^distributed to 
the persons authorised to decide upon them. In a city like 
Broach or Surat, the file was never clear, although the 
judges worked hard every day. New cases constantly 
poured in, much faster than the old could be got rid of ; and 
without the greatest attention and regularity, the file would 
accumulate so great a number of causes for hearing, that no 
judge could get through it. A reader and writer belonged 
to this court The first read the plaintiff’s petition. The 
judge then called for the defendant’s reply ; which, being 
read, was entered, as well as the petition, in the record book 
by the attendant’s writer, whose business it was to number 
and enter every document read before the judge. After the 
answer of the defendant was read, a second statement was 
heard from the plaintiff, and then a rejoinder from the 
defendant ; but no other documents were admitted. The 
plaintiff was then called upon to prove his assertions, which 
he did by parole or documentary testimony, and after him 
the defendant was called on to disprove them. The judge 
then gave judgment. 

Supposing the parties involved in a suit are not confident 
in their own skill and management of their affairs on the 
trial, the government vakeels, or pleaders, natives of 
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country, were ready to plead for them, and conduct their 
cases through. Everything was done with the greatest order 
and regularity : no confusion, no squabbling, or pulling off 
turbans, or coarse abuse was allowed. All had equal access 
to the judge in his regular and appointed turn. O my poor 
countrymen of the Deccan, I used to think, how differently 
these matters were managed with you ! No feeling or brib- 
ary was allowed at Broach, no gratuities to greedy .arbi- 
trators and potails, &c. But, with all its excellencies and 
advantages, the good intentions of the government were too 
often perverted even there, and unsuspicious judges ini'- 
j)osed upon. Still, such cases were rare, and, if detected, 
were severely punished.' The mode thus adopted at Broach, 
and the wish to render strict justice to all, were so much 
approved by the people, that they contrived to keep the 
files of the respective courts crammed full. There were ' 
not persons wanting who urged this as an argument against 
the very way in which the English administered justice, 
urging that it promoted litigation, and advising that the 

I 

people should keep to the old rules of their fathers. Such 
a class of fatuitous reasbners is never wanting in any 
country, to fling dirt upon improvements, and extol custom 
beyond common sense. The old system of arbitration, 
which I may hereafter touch upon, being the institution of 
past times, was that which those who did not take the 
trouble to examine into the reason of things extolled to 
the skies. The singular circumstances of my life threw me 
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into many situations wherein I had opportunities of making 
my observations on both systems. But I must first mention 
here, that the inhabitants and subjects of the government 
at Broach, and the neighbouring places, w^re in general 
very well satisfied with the dispensation of justice made for 
‘ them. Trade flourished, and each individual felt secure in 
his property. That the establishment of the udalut, or court 
of justice, was the reason that causes were increased, is very 
incorrect Justice had not before been attainable, and the 
people were obliged to endure wrong, for which they had ho 
redress. When they found that injustice could no longer 
* exist with impunity, they poured their grievances into the 
court It might, therefore, as well be asserted that the erec- 
tion of an hospital was the cause of an increase of sickness, 
as that giving the people an opportunity of gaining justice 
was the cause of the increase of applications to the courts. 
Prom the judge at Broach, an appeal lay to the superior 
court of Surat, called the court of appeal, and from thence 
to the sudr udalut at Bombay ; what more could be wished 

or desired ? The criminal code of regulations was equally 

> 

good. The judge, though he had the power of committing 
a felon, did not try him. A circuit court was established, 
and one of its members went round to the different stations 
and held a jail delivery ; so that the committal by the 
resident judge, was frequently no more than for safe custody 
till trial, when the prisoner was set at liberty. 

Through the interest of Hurrychund, I at length obtained 
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the situation of pleader in the court of udalut, in the 
registiar s department, and was now quite a man of conse- 
quence. Nanna continued attached to the police, and 
Fuzl Khan was still a peon, and carried a sword. Old 
Hurxychund had a nephew, who was lately married at Surat. 
The new-married couple arrived at Broach to visit him, and 
I was invited to dine with them on the first day of 'their 
arrival. The bride was .accompanied by her mother; the 
former named Beema Bhae, and the latter Anundee Bhae. 
Beema was in height and figure very like Sagoonah. Nanna 
was invited at the same time, and we had a very pleasant 
party. Before we separated, Hurrychund proposed giving 
a dinner to the caste of Marwarrys, of which he was a 
member. His nephew havmg no obj ection, invitations were 
sent out the following day, and the dinner was fixed to take 
place in four days’ time. All the caste, save one individual 
named Premje, were invited. This person was considered 
an outcast, for some cause which I never heard explained. 
The dinner was accordingly given, and about one hundred 
and twenty Marwarrys partook of it. In the middle of the 
dinner, a man entered the room among the guests, and 
demanded why he was excluded, saying, he was a Marwarry, 
and would come also. All was immediately bustle and 
confusion, and the party demanded that he should be 
excluded or turned out. Poor Premje seemed in a dreadful 
passion, but it availed him little ; he was turned away by 
the company unanimously. Temporary booths are erected 
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before the doors of persons giving entertainments at 
Broach ; and, indeed, in many other parts of Hindustan, 
and the street is for the time blocked up. Premje, though 
ejected from the booth, would not go away, but stood on 
the outside, grumbling, and asserting his right to be in- 
vited to the dinner. At length, some of the guests were 
favourably inclined towards him, and said that Hurrychund 
had treated him harshly ; that since the alleged charges (for 
which he was now excluded) had been made against him, 
he had been seen at dinner with Gopaldass, the banker ; 
and that was precedent enough for giving him an invita- 
tion on the present occasion. Being myself seated near 
the entrance of the booth, I heard Premje declare he would 
bring an action against Hurrychund, for fixing such a stigma 
upon his character ; and with this threat he departed. The 
entertainment being over, I acquainted Hurrychund with 
Premje’s threat; who laughed, and said, ‘^Well, Pandoo, 
if he does bring his action, recollect I retain you for my 
counsel, and hope you will get him worsted.” I thanked 
him for his good intentions towards me, and told him, if 
Premje did put his threat into execution, I would do my 
best in his behalf. The following day was the first filing 
day in the court; and, true to his threat, Premje thrust in 
his petition, or rather declaration, against Hurrychund — 
which was admitted and numbered in the usual way, and 
a day was appointed for hearing the cause. Prcmje^s 
vakeel was a clever fellow, named Atclioo Bhae, who, as 
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soon as he knew his opponent was to be Pandurang, the 
Mahratta pleader, snapped his fingers exultingly, and 
declared he would beat me so hollow, that I should be 

ashamed ever again to show my face in court. In the 

« 

i 

evening, I visited Hurrychund, my client, and informed him 
that Premje had actually commenced j)roceedings against 
him, and begged him to furnish me with materials for his 

i 

defence. The first question he asked me, was the amount 
of damages laid ; and I informed him that the sum was five 
hundred rupees, and that the cause would be tried before the 
registrar. “ ’Tis a large sum,’’ said Hurrychund, and you 
must speak loud,. Pandoo, and do your best.'’^ I promised 
him I would exert myself to the utmost ; and was beginning 
to take down the heads for the defence, when one of the 
Nazir’s peons entered, bearing a summons to rlurrychund, 
'who was obliged to accompany him, to put in security for 
his appearance at the day of trial. This having been 
accomplished, the old merchant returned and duly instructed 
me how I was to proceed, and, conduct the defence. My 
attention from the civil side of the court was drawn away, 
just as I had left Hurrychund, to the criminal department. 
As I quitted the door I met a mob approaching, and 
heard a voice calling out (which I knew to be Puzl Khan’s) 
begging me to save him and his friends from ruin. On 
inquiry, I discovered that he and two of his Mohammedan 
acquaintance had committed a theft, and were all appre- 
hended, and expected to find bail in Hurrychund’s house ; 
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in which they were disappointed, as I refused to interfere 
with the old man in their behalf— they were, I knew, such 
detennined reprobates. Fuzl and his companions were 
consequently led away to prison. These true believers had 
for some time carried on a system of gambling, and were at' 
last reduced to the extremity of committing a theft to raise 
funds for the support of themselves and their malpractices. 
The words of ^uzl Khan's mother, that eki beki would be 
his min, were thus verified. I immediately repaired to 
Nanna, and informed him of both these affairs. That of 
Prenije he considered of most importance as to the second, 

WP * 

he contented himself with the observation, that Fuzl Khan 
ought to have been hanged long ago ! I replied, as to that, 
it was not for us to pass judgment upon him, as we were far 
from being immaculate ourselves. Nahna did not much 
relish this remark, though he could not deny its justice ; 
and he therefore turned off the conversation, and began to 
inquire particulars concerning the action with Premje. 
As I was pleader on the side of the defendant, I deemed 
it prudent to say as little on the subject as I could, 
and carefully to avoid letting out any part of the defence. 
I contented myself, therefore, with remarking, that I was 
confident of success,* and I left him, expressing a hope, 
that as Fuzl Khan came soon under his department, lie 
would try and do all he could for him. He nodded asse'nt ; 
but Nanna was too much of a Mahratta to take trouble 
without a fee for any one; and as poor Fuzl could not 
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bestow one, I was pretty certain no one would care a rush 
about him. For my own part, however willing I might be 
to serve him, I dared not risk offering a fee to carry into 
effect my good intentions respecting him, holding the situa- 
tion I did ; he was, therefore, left to his fate. 

The day of the trial of Hurrychund’s cause' came on. 
The court was crowded ■, even the windows were filled with 
spectators of all descriptions, anxious to see the new 
pleader, and hear the arguments used to exculpate Hurry- 
chund. The moment the opening of the cause took place, 
Atchoo Bhae, the pleader for the plaintiff, came forward, 
holding his client Premjc by the hand. I approached alone, 
Hurrychund npt choosing to be present. We stood in front 
of a large desk, at which the registrar sat. I-Ie was a little 
mean-looking man, very ill tempered. I never saw a more 
strange mortal. He looked like some of our deities, red- 
. haired, with gooseberry eyes, and a great belly. He was 
so sour, that I was half afraid to address him. The declar- 
ation against the defendant was read. It complained that 
Premje Bohun, a Marwarry merchant, and inhabitant of 
the city of Broach, where he had resided for many years, 
gaining an honest livelihood by trade and fair dealing • had 
ever adhered to the rules of the caste to which he belonged, 
and had been admitted to all assemblages of caste, within 
or without the city walls, until the fifth day of the current 
month, when Hurrychund Doolabdass invited the whole of 
the Marwarry caste to a dinner, in celebration of the 
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marriage of his nephew, Goolchund. In consequence, the 
whole caste assembled at Hurrychund’s house; and, in 
booths erected for the occasion, partook of the entertain- 
ment so given; but that he, Premje, was excluded, as he 
did not receive any, invitation ; and that his character was 
much injured, and he was much aggrieved in consequence. 
That, hoping the omission was unintentional on the part of 
Hurrychund, he proceeded to the place of feasting, and 
entered the booth ; from which he was rudely turned out, 
and ordered to go away. That he, therefore, sought com- 
pensation in damages for the injury sustained by him in 
loss of character, to the amount of five hundred rupees. 
This sum, if recovered, he intended to expend in giving a 
dinner to his caste, and in promoting every object that 
could tend to reinstate him in his former place in society, 
and thus remedy the injustice done him by the conduct of 
the defendant. 

To this allegation I answered as follows : — First, that 
he set forth he had ever adhered to the rules of his caste, 
and had been admitted to the assemblages of the Marwarry 
tribe on all occasions, until neglected by Hurrychund. 
Now, as to this point, no reply need be made, as the dinner 
was one, not given by Hurrychund, the defendant, to cele- 
brate the marriage of his nephew : the dinner was not a 
caste dinner given by Hurrychund, but a private feast, 
given and paid for by his nephew, Goolchund; conse- 
quently, the present defendant could not be called upon 

VOL. II. . ^ 
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to pay damages for a neglect of which he had not beer 
guilty. This assertion could be proved by witnesses. I 
is admitted that Premje was not invited ; but, if he hac 
sustained any injury, he must sue the nephew and not the 
uncle : ” I consequently prayed that the plaintiff might be 
nonsuited# I next called my witnesses, who were persona- 
present at the dinner; and they proved that the invitations 
sent to them were not in the name of Hurrychund, but oi 
his nephew. Other witnesses proved that Goolchund paid 
them for the various articles supplied to the entertainment. 

The above was a defence which the plaintiff was not 
prepared to meet. The ugly little judge, after asking a few 
questions, nonsuited Premje, adjudging him to pay all costs. 
Premje went away, determined to commence an action 
against Goolchund, the nephew : an arrangement we were 
not sorry for, as it would bring more fees into court. 
Hurry chund was pleased at my having put Premje to so 
much expense for nothing, and richly enjoyed the fellow's 
blunder. Sagoonah, too, congratulated me on my success 
in my first attempt ; and the pleasure it seemed to give her 
was a spur to further diligence in my professional exertions. 

Before the second suit was commenced, Fuzl Khan was 
brought to trial. He had been imprisoned from the mo- 
ment he was apprehended. The circuit judge arrived, and 
held his court at the udalut in great pomp, attended by 
the registrar and the moulavee, the cazee*^ and two shas- 

Mohammedan law-officers. 
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trees.* It appeared that Fuzl Khan, in his capacity of 
peon, was employed to attach the property of a cloth- 
merchant, and ordered to keep guard over it. They who 
ordered him on this service little knew his character, or 
they would not have employed him in such a duty. Instead 
of guarding the property, he admitted two of his gambling ^ 
associates to the warehouse, and all three helped them- 
selves to the choicest muslins, kinkobs, and other fine 
articles. They were detected by one of the party wearing 
a rich musliir turban, and the other disposing of a shawl 
for half price at a pawnbroker’s. Fuzl Khan’s house was 
searched j and stolen property being found there, he was 
apprehended immediately. All three were found guilty, 
and sentenced to be imprisoned and kept to hard labour 
on the roads for one year. The next time I encountered 
my friend Fuzl, he was working in the registrar’s garden, 
with irons on his legs. The fellow was singing away very 
merrily; but when he saw me he stopped and began 
conversation, reproaching me with having abandoned him 
in the needful moment. I satisfied him it was out of my 
power to have assisted him, or I should have rejoiced in 
being able to do so, and thus prevent his becoming the sad 
spectacle he now was. I ‘gave him a few pice and went 
my way. 

. The time for the new trial of Premje against Goolchimd 
drew near. I was prepared to defend the cause. At the 


* Hindoo law-officers. 
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hour fixed the court was crowded, and the windows filled 
with people. One of these windows looked into the yard, 
and being open, a number of persons stood on the outside, 
and thrust in their heads. The window was exactly oppo- 
site the place in which I stood to plead. Goolchund him- 
self was present, and full of anxiety lest he should have to 
pay five hundred rupees. He repeatedly prompted me to 
speak loud, and to the purpose. The declaration was 
read, and was the same as the first, with the alteration of 
the name of the defendant. I had to prove that the dinner 
was not a marriage-dinner, because that must, according to 
rule, have been given at Surat, where the ceremony took 
place. It was, moreover, necessary to prove we were fully 
justified in not inviting the plaintiff, even if it were con- 
sidered a caste meeting. To do this, I could prove the 
plaintiff had, on a former occasion, been overlooked at a 
great meeting of the caste at the house of a principal 
Marwarry, who gave a dinner on the death of his father. 
Moreover, I could prove the plaintiff an outcast, having 
committed some fault which rendered him unfit to be 
admitted among the good and correct men of his tribe. 
The plaintiff, on the other side, was prepared to rebut this 
evidence respecting himself. The witnesses on my part 
were ^ sharply cros.s-examined by Atchoo, the pleader on 
Premje’s behalf, and we all eyed each other as if life and 
death depended on the issue of the trial. ' Goolchund was 
constantly pulling my sleeve, and proposing many silly '■ 
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questions to be put to the plaintiff and his witnesses. At 
length we got so far that I rose to address the court. I 
stated. that I could produce a witness whose testimony 
would not leave a doubt on the mind of the judge as to the 
character of the plaintiff; and having heard him, the issue 
of the trial could not be otherwise than favourable to us. 
Having spoken to this effect, I cast my glance towards the 
persons who were looking in at the window, purely from 
accident ; but how can I express the agitation and alarm I 
felt when, among the group, I recognised Kokoo, with the 
ass-driver by his side ! My papers fell from my hand- — I 

I 

stood without motion. A trembling came over me ; and, 
notwithstanding my client, Goolchund, pulled my sleeve 
nearly to pieces, my eyes remained fixed on the window, 
from which I had no power to take them. At length I 
saw they were gone, and picked up my papers ; but I still 
gazed around me bewildered, until the registrar demanded 
what was the matter. Goolchund replied, the people at 
the window disturbed me upon which they were ordered 
to retire, and the window was closed. The registrar then 
called on me to name the important witness I stated I 
should call. Goolchund named him to me, but I pro- 
nounced the name in a most confused manner. He ap- 
peared, however, and was sworn in; but' I had not a 
question to put to him— all had been driven from my recol- 
lection. I confounded Premje with Goolchund, and vice 
versL Of these things Atchoo took the advantage, and 
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urged tlie badness of my cause from the ill way in which I 
Was able to support it. He pulled my poor witness so to 
pieces, that he deposed things the very opposite to what I 
intended he should have done. Goolchund endeavoured 
to speak, but was not allowed, as I was his vakeel, and only 
one of us could be heard. At length the judge, tired at the 
delay and confusion which I had caused, decided in favour 
of Premje, and ordered Goolchund to pay the sum of five 
hundred rupees, with costs of suit. After this decision, we 
of course could not be heard there, but we were told we 
might appeal to the judge’s court if dissatisfied. Thus 
ended a cause which, had not my attention been called 
away by the -sight of an object so terrible to ipe and mine 
as Kokoo, I felt certain I should have gained. I had now 
to submit to the ill-humour of Goolchund, who hinted I 
had been bought over by the opposite party. Hurrychund 
also looked very cool upon me, and was extremely dis- 
satisfied. 

On my returning home, Sagoonah inquired what, in the 
name of Vishnu, could have so paralysed me ; how I failed, 
and what was the cause of my agitation. She besought 
me to tell her what it was that struck me speechless in the 
court. I said, “Vhen you are in- danger, my dear Sa* 
goonah, it is impossible I can attend to anything besides ” 
The frightened girl now inquired how she could be dis- 
covered in danger in the midst of my pleadings. I com- 
municated to her the cause of my alarm, and that I bad 
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recognised Kokoo, and his companion the driver, at the 
window of the court-room. I entreated her to keep within 
doors, and never to exhibit herself in the streets. I also 
begged her to explain to Hurrychund how I had been 
alarmed, and the cause of it, which occasioned the loss of 
his nepheVs suit. She promised me I should be reinstated 
in his favour, for she had great influence over him; and 
before night came, I found she had performed her promise 
successfully, for old Hurrychund became as affable and 
good-natured as before. Goolchund, however, still con- 
tinued to wear a long face, which he altered a little upon 
my talking to him respecting his cause ; repeating my regret 
at its failure, which could not have happened under any 
other circumstances than those which I related to him. I 
advised him by all means to appeal against the decree of 

the registrar; for although it was not common for the judge 

»• 

of the upper court to hear fresh evidence on a cause, yet, 
upon my representing how I had been interrupted in my 
defence, it was probable he would waive the general cus- 
tom, as an exception, owing to very peculiar circumstances, 
and grant the admission of fresh evidence. Goolchund 
shook me heartily by the hand, and declared he would give 
notice of appeal on the following day. 

When Goolchund quitted me, Nanna came in, full of 
anxiety, to heat the cause of my failure in court When I 
told him, he said he was not surprised at it, for the sight 
of such an inveterate foe seeking one’s life, at all times 
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appalling, must have been particularly so at such a critical 

moment, and rvas -enough to bewilder the strongest and 

most courageous man. hlanna advised me never to go out 

after it was dark, or venture at any time beyond the city 

walls. Day after day passed away, and all was quiet: 

neither Kokoo nor the driver appeared. The appeal case 

rvas heard in due course j I having furnished afSdavits, 

stating how I had been interrupted, and that important 

evidence, which would have decided the cause the other 

way, had not been heard, the judge granted the request. I 

was not permitted to plead, because I belonged to the 

lower court j but the cause was ably conducted. After a 

long hearing, the decree of the court below was reversed 

and Goolchund was successful, to the inexpressible chagrin 

of Premje and his friends. Old Hurrychund was so pleased 

at the issue of the appeal, that he gave a nautch * on the 

occasion, tb which all the most respectable of his caste 
•were invited. 


* Dance. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


At the nautch mentioned in the last chapter, an excursion 
to the island of Kubbeer Burr was proposed. This place 
is situated some way up the river Nerbudda, and is remark- 
able for being entirely covered by one large banyan tree. 
The branches of this tree growing downwards, take root, 
and become each of them a distinct trunk. From these, 
other branches droop in like manner to the ground, and 
thus traverse over and shade from the sun an immense 
space of ground, nearly two thousand feet in extent. It is 
deliciously refreshing, during the hot w'eather, to walk under 
the green arches formed by this tree, and enjoy the shade 

and coolness. Walk joins to walk, among green festoons, 

0 

and a labyrinth of leaves and branches. Nothing could be 
more agreeable than parties made to spend the day on such 
a spot. , The distance was but a pleasant sail, and the 
relaxation from business, and a due attention to the im- 
portant duties of eating, drinking, talking, and smoking, 
were anticipated by all who were to., join in the excursion 
with no small delight. As there was but little preparation 
necessary, matters were speeciily arranged for starting. The 
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women were to accompany us — a measure which I opposed 
in vain, dreading the machinations of Kokoo, who, I was 
convinced, remained lurking in the neighbourhood, waiting 
a fit opportunity to consummate his nefarious plans. Sa. 
goonali was extremely desirous of seeing the island, and 
endeavoured to persuade herself there was no danger in 
going thither, protected as she would be by us and two or 
three udalut peons. Goolchund^s wife and mother were to 
accompany us, and therefore Sagoonah was determined to 
venture. Finding argument of no avail, I gave up the 
point, and prepared for the excursion. It was fixed to take 
place on the third day after the appeal cause came on. 
Huriychund sent everything we could need to the island 
the day preceding, and spared no expense to render the 
whole party as comfortable as possible. At an early hour 
in the morning we set out on our excursion- It happened 
to be an Hindoo holiday, and no business was transacted 
at the comt-house ; so I requested Nanna to accompany us, 
and we both went, well armed, and, each attended by two 

4| 

armed peons, escorted the females to the boat. It was, at 
the hour of five in the morning, it being necessary to go up 
with the tide. Owing to the darkness of the hour, which 
the morning mist increased, it was impossible to. distinguish 
Sagoonah from Beema, Goolchund’s wife, their figures were 
so much alike, and both enveloped in dark shawls. After 
a few hours sail we saw the island, to the great joy of 
Beema and her mother, who were both ill from the boat’s 
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motion. It was agreed that those who were tired of the 
voyage should land at once, and ramble about the island, 
or enjoy themselves in the shade. On landing, I was much 
struck with the remarkable tree, having never seen one half 
its size in any part of the Deccan. There seemed to me to 
be a thousand trunks, supporting an immense roof of foliage 
of a deep green. Not a ray of the sun could penetrate 
through it ; all under it was in shadowy silence. The great 
drawback to our pleasure was, that the place abounded in. 
snakes, so that we were ever in fear of trampling upon them, 
and of getting bit. This would not have been' the case, 
however, without frequent warnings, as the boatmen and 
servants enhanced the danger by marvellous stories of the 
venom of these reptiles, as proofs that it was more powerful 
here than in any other part of India. One of them related 
a tale of a person struck dead at encountering the fiery eyes 
of an immense serpent covered with hair, that reached in 
length from one side the island to another. As if to help 
out the marvellous narration, a large cobra di capello brushed 
away from us among the underwood at the moment, and so 
alarmed the females, that we moved in another direction, 
taking a different path, and one more beaten. Our presence 
in this unfrequented place seemed to cause great consterna-; 
tion among the monkeys and birds, which haunted it in 
vast numbers, arid of all varieties. The screams of the dis- 
turbed and affrighted fowls as they flew off, and the chatter 
and grin of the monkeys, that, peeping amid the branches 
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of the trees, seemed mocking our power to take them, were 
highly amusing. Though all creatures besides seemed to 
flee us, the bat hung by his enormous wings in certain dark 
hollows of the trees and densely shaded Toughs, apparently 
insensible of our presence. The coolness, and the addi- 
tional- feeling of gloom thrown over the deeper recesses of 
the foliage, were far from being agreeable on this . account. 
The bats differed much from those which visit our streets 
and houses in the city, being immensely large, and measur- 
ing three or four feet from wing to wing when extended. 
They call them in the -Deccan wur wagooL In all my 
wanderings I never before saw such a sight. They hung 
, * with their heads downwards in every direction by hundreds, 
suspended frOm small hooks at the extremity of their wings. 
After a short ramble under this magnificent tree, we found 
ourselves almost close to the landing-place where our boat 
lay. Some of the party, while we took rice for our first 
repast, proposed remaining on the island, and others were 
for sailing a little further up the river and returning to 
dinner. Those with whom the water disagreed, naturally 
were for keeping upon the land. Sagoonah and her aunt 
w'^ere so much -pleased with the sail to the island, that they 
expressed a wish to proceed a short way up the stream, and 
rejoin their female friends in an hour or two. Sagoonah, 
her aunt, Nanna, two peons, and myself, therefore embarked 
to take a little more pleasure on the water. The time 
passed so pleasantly, that we did not reflect upon the dis- 
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tance the wind and tide were carrying us. At length the 
tide turned, and the boatmen advised us to avail ourselves 
of Its assistance, and return to the island Unfortunately 
the wind was full in our teeth, and we could make no way 
but with the oars ; our boat also was large and heavj^ 
Not being prepared for this disappointment, and having 
Dut three .sailors and two oars, one of which afterwards 
mapped in using it, our progress was very slow. Sagoo- 
lalfs aunt had fortunately a little dried grain and bLd 
^th her, of which we partook. Without oars, we were 
bilged to hoist < our sail, and tack and wear, hoping to 
2ach the island before the tide again turned; but in this 
■e were disappointed. We made no distance, and were 
>ssed about to no purpose. The females became ill, and 
ar party was miserable enough. When the tide turned w'e 
ere obliged to take down our sail and anchor, to prevent 
iing earned back again j this we did pretty near the shore, 
id then we consulted what was best to be done. It was 
)w SIX o’clock in the evening, and w^e seemed without a 
•ssibility of reaching the island, where the rest of our 
rty must be anxiously awaiting us-for await us they 
1st, as there was no other boat to convey them home. I 
w proposed sending the two peons on shore to procure 
rs, and four stout fellows to row us to the island. The, 
ons set off, whHe Nanna and myself guarded the females," 

10 were alarmed, and stood much in need of rest. Hour 
er hour passed away, and it was ten o’clock before the 
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peons returned, bringing with them only three oars, but no 

men to assist ; they reported that it was with great difficulty 

» 

they procured these. There being no remedy, we deter- 
mined to make the best use of the oars we could, and, 
weighing anchor, pulled with all our strength against the 
tide. With every effort we gained but little, till the tide 
again turned in our favour. This was at twelve o’clock at 
night. A miserable day of pleasure we had, toiling at our 
oars, and Nanna vowing he would never go boating 'again 
for pleasure. At length we saw lights at the island, and the 
men set up a loud shout, which was answered by our 
friends, who were no doubt tired enough. About two 
o’clock we set offr feet on shore, and found all wailing and 
lamentation. The first person we saw was old Hurrychund, 
beating his breast and tearing his clothes, at the same time . 
crying, Oh, my nephew, wife, and her mother, all gone 1 ” 

I demanded whither. The old man exclaimed, would to 
Ishwar he knew — “ some villains had borne them offi” He 
then demanded where I had been so late, exclaiming every 
moment, “what a day of pleasure — misery, misery!” I 
begged him to explain himself, but the old man could only 
weep and beat his breast. One of the peons whom I ha.d 
left with the party on the island, to whom I appealed for 
information, told me that, hour after hour passing by, and 
not seeing anything of -us, they went in parties' round 
different points of the island, to see if they could espy us 
coming. About six in the evening Hurtychund’s nephew, 
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with his niece and her mother, being absent, he bade them 
go in quest of them. He did so, and on arriving at the 
end of the island, was just in time to see a boat push off, 
well manned, and to hear the screams , of the females on 
board. The boat went against the tide to Broach, but, 
owing to the number of hands on board, it moved away 
rapidly. He returned immediately to Hurrychund, and 
told him what he had seen. The old man was struck 
dumb with terror and alarm. Pursuit was impossible, fo^ 
there was no boat, and they became more anxious than 
ever for our arrival Hour after hour passed, till it was too 
late to pursue them, if there were hands and oars to over- 
take them. Nanna, during the recital, declared his belief 
that Sagoonah, her aunt, and myself were the persons whom 
the villains intended to seize j but that, it being dark, they 
had not been able to distinguish the one from the other. I 
fully coincided with Nanna in opinion, and rejoiced at our 
escape, though I sincerely bewailed. the fate of our friends. 
Hurrychund ordered the boat to return to Broach, as the 
tide would soon again become adverse, and not a moment 
should be lost. Having embarked, we rowed, fatigued as 
we were, and reached the city by five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, having had twenty-four hours of everything but pleasure. 
Application was immediately made to the police to pursue 
the villains who had carried off Hunychund^s relatives. 
Parties were despatched by land and water to endeavour to 
obtain tidings of them. Leaving Nanna to w’-atch over 
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Sagoonali and her aunt, I embarked with a strong party to 
scour the river, entertaining but a faint hope of success. 
Well knowing the sanguinary disposition of Kokoo (who, I 
felt certain, was the agent in the affair), I feared that, find- 
ing he had missed his prey, it would instigate him to 
commit violence on the unhappy persons who had fallen 
into liis clutches. We made inquiry of every boat which 
came up the stream if the people had seen an open boat 
well manned, or had heard the screams of women proceed- 
ing from any vessel on the river. We were uniformly 
answered in the negative, and began to despair of obtaining 
any tidings of Goolchund and his wife. At length we found 
ourselves opposite a bungalow, or house, built by an. English 
gentleman, who resorted there when sickness rendered a 
change of air useful, the sea breeze being very sensibly felt 
at that place. We could not return to Broach until the 
tide changed, and I determined to go on shore and wait its 
turn at the bungalow. We accordingly anchored ; but no 
sooner was the anchor dropped, than we were hailed from 
the bungalow by a voice which I recognised to be Gool- 
chund s. "We immediately landed, and joined him at the 
front of the house, expressing our pleasure at meeting him » 
once more. He bade me come in, and he would tell me 
all that had happened to them. I eagerly inquired if his 
wife and her mother were safe j and he answered me by 
throwing open th e door of a room, where I saw them quietly 
seated on the floor, eating dried grain. They were much • 
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pleased at seeing me, and begged me to sit down by them. 

Goolchund now proceeded to relate the circumstances of 
their capture. They had gone round the island to see 
if they could find us, or rather to look out for us return- 
ing down the river, when they were suddenly seized by a 
number of men, who bore them to a boat, and put oft from 
the shore. The thing was so sudden that they were all 
astounded, and it was some time before they could recover 
themselves. The men rowed with all their force for some 
miles, until they were past Broach; having taken the pre-^ 
caution to gag the women, and thus prevent their ’screaming 
while passing the city walls. A small boat now met them, 
from which a shrill whistle was heard, and answered by those 
who were in the boat with us. The little boat then ran 
alongside ours, and two men came on board us, having a 
lantern. One of them was a short man, with light hair; the 
other taller, having a dark complexion. As the light flashed 
across the boat, I could distinctly perceive our late opponent 
in the law-courts, T^emje, who instantly ordered the light to 
be put out, and began a very earnest conversation with the • 
short man, who had just entered the boat Goolchund was 
seriously alarmed to find himself thus in the power of an 
enemy, of whose resentment it was impossible to foresee 
the extent. At length they reached the bungalow, and cast 
anchor opposite to it They were then landed, and com- 
pelled to walk up the bank to the house, in a room of which 
they were locked. The villains who had taken them off 

VOL. II. K 
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prepared to sleep in tlie liall ; their prisoners also lay dow 
but could obtain no repose, for Goolchund heard one ^ 
their guards say, ^^Do? why, kill the fellow, to be sure 
Did he not try to subject me to the most cruel and linge 
ing death — even to starvation ? ” — Impossible I sai 
another voice, which was Premje's ; “he has never bee 
away from Guzerat in his lifed’ — “ Aye, aye ! but I kno^ 
better,” replied the first speaker; “he shall be food fo 
fishes, on our way to Bombay.”- Goolchund here made ; 
violent knocking at the door, and two men entered the roon 
in which they were confined ; one of them was Premje, anc 
the other a shorter person. They inquired the cause of the 
uproar. Goolchund informed the short man he had heard 
their conversation, and was anxious to convince him of his 
error. He desired him to look in his face with the lantern 

-r 

close, and say if he had ever seen him till then. He did so, 
and in a. moment exclaimed, “Death and fury! have we had 
all this trouble for nothing ? What fellow have we here ? ” 

I 

Goolchund then told him his name, and he said, “You will 
soon, perhaps, be set at liberty ; — but, though disappointed 
in niy man, the women are in my power.” Goolchund 
assured him that one of them was his wife, and the other 
her mother, entire strangers to him. Upon this the short 
man called out, “Pajoo ! get up, you lazy rascal I and come 
hither instantly 1 ” Upon this the taller man of the two^ 
who had come on board us from the little boat, came in, 
rubbing his eyes. The short man whispered something to 
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him, and then bade him approach the females, and say if 
the young one was not Sagoonah. Goolchund then saw 
through the whole affair, and comprehended the mistake 
which had been committed ; and that Sagoonah, her aunt, 
and myself, were the persons they intended to carry off* 
The man who had been sleeping approached the females, 
and, after a minute inspection, cried out, “ Alas ! we have 
caught the wrong birds ! ” The short man's rage knew no 
bounds j taking Premje by the collar, he dashed him with 
' violence against the wall, and hurried out of the bungalow, 
summoning together his men ; and, going on board, they 
weighed anchor, and were far away before the morning 
dawned. It was clear Premje was the agent in this affair, 
he having a grudge against Goolchund; and, conceiving 
him and his wife the persons wanted, he was, doubtless, 
active enough in his exertions to effect the object in view. 
Though sorely bruised, he fled from the house, and was 
not seen there afterwards, nor was it likely he would ven- 
ture to e nter Broach again. ' 

I then explained to Goolchund who the short man was, 
and that his face had prevented my succeeding in court in 
gaining his cause ; that I had no doubt of his object being 
myself ; and that, had he succeeded, I should have been 
food for fishes too certainly. Goolchund thought I had 
had a narrow escape, and then bade me explain the cause 
of our absence from the island, which I did in every parti- 
cular. 
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The whole party now embarked in my boat, and one 
tide carried us back to Broach. We reached the city about 
six o’clock in the evening. Crowds of persons were in 
waiting to receive us. The whole city had heard of the 
outrage committed, and every one was anxious to know 
where the missing persons had been discovered, and who 
took them away from the island. I had previously advised 
Goolchund not to say a word about Premje being concerned, 
until we had communicated with old Hurry chund j we there- 

I 

fore reported to the multitude, that we were ignorant of the 
persons and motives for committing the outrage upon us. 
This only increased the public curiosity, and many false 
reports were circulated respecting the affair ; at length the 
people, by some accident, hit upon the truth, or so much of 
it as established, that as Premje had been an* opponent of 

I 

Goolchund’s in court, and the latter having gained the 

% 

cause, the former had hired persons to carry off and murder 
his antagonist and wife. Premje’s disappearance from the 
city at the time caused this statement to be believed. The 
Marwarry caste crowded around Goolchund, and desired 
him to swear by the holy cow whether or not Premje was 
in the plot. Goolchund acknowledged that he had seen 
Premje in the party which carried himself and his wife away 
from the island. The Marwarrys, upon this, combined and 
surrounded Premje’s house, which they would have razed to 
the ground, had not a strong body of police been sent to 
protect it from their rage. It now became necessary that 


t 
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Goolchund should proceed to the police court and formally 
depose against Premje 3 this he did, whilst I escorted home 
the females, and hastened to relieve the anxious mind of 
old Hurrychund. Thus terminated our pleasure-party to 
the island of Kubbeer Burr. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


In human life one misery is certain to be followed by a 
train of half a dozen. The discomforture of our excursion 
to the island was followed by the illness of old Hurrychund, 
who had been too long exposed to the night air for one of 
his advanced years. He caught from the damps a severe 
fever, which in three days carried him off. A funeral, instead 
of a wedding, was now ordered to be prepared in booths 
in the front of his house. The sudden demise of the old man 
was a sad blow to us all. I had myself been fanciful enough 
to suppose he would recover from the attack ; but, on the 
third day after it took place, on returning from the court, I 
saw the kind and emaciated old man stretched on the 
fatal bed of cusa ^ 'grass, and I was convinced no hope of 
his recovery remained. The old man was, in fact, death- 
struck and had no more time allowed him than was sufficient 
to make a few donations to his, surviving friends and rela- 
tives. Among the former was Sagoonaffis aunt, to whom he 
bequeathed five hundred rupees. 

* Wlien the death of a Hindoo is certain, and no hope remains, he is 
laid on a bed of grass, called cusa. 
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None of the sacred water of the Ganges being at hand, 

the ceremony of sprinkling his head was omitted from 

necessity, but the sdh grama ^ stone was placed near him, 

and all the ceremonies preformed which the friendsihp of 

his relations could prompt and had the means of executing. 

Holy strains were chanted, and sacred hymns poured into 

the ear of the dying; leaves of hallowed trees were scattered 

over his head, and every attention religiously paid him in 

his expiring moments. As soon as he was dead, the body 

was washed, perfumed, and decked with flowers; a ruby 

put into his mouth, together with coral, and small pieces of 

gold thrust into his nostrils and eyes. Goolchund, the 

nearest relative, as usual, brought the cloth sprinkled 'with 

fragrant oil, and threw it over the corpse. Two hours after- 

^wards they conveyed the body to the funeral pile ; it was 

raised up by his relatives, and placed on a wooden bier for 

the procession. It now moved slowly on, with fire and 

food borne before it in an unbaked earthen vessel, accom- 

* « 

If 

panied by the sound of drums, cymbals, and wind and 
stringed instruments. The funeral passed out through the 
eastern gate of the city to its place of destination. The 

* t 

corpse being laid upon a bed of cusa, with its head towards 
the south, the relatives of the deceased bathed in the river 
on the banks of which the funeral pile-w’-as to be prepared. 
They then began to mark out lines, upon which the wood 

* A small black smooth stone, peiforated by worms, or, as the Hin- 
does believe, by Vishnu, in the shape of a reptile. 
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•was placed. The pile being ready, they washed the body, 
clothed It in clean linen, rubbing it with perfumes, and 
then placed it on the wood with the head to the north. 
Goolchund then threw the cloth over the corpse, and taking 
up a lighted brand, invoked all the holy places, saying^ 
May the gods, with mouths of fire, consume this body ! ” 
He then walked three times round the pile, looked towards 
the south, and dropping on his left knee, applied a torch to 
the wood near the head of the corpse, while the attendant 
priests recited the proper prayers. During the time the 
wood was consuming, several of the relations of the deceased 
having taken seven pieces of the wood, walked slowly round 
the pile and threw them over their shoulders upon the fire, 
saying, “All hail to thee who consumeth flesh !” All who 
had foUowed or touched the body were obliged to walk round 
the pile, keeping their left hands towards it, but not look- 
ing at the fire. They then proceeded to the river, bathed, 
and returned home in procession, having preformed many 
minor ceremonies, such as sipping water, &c., too minute to 
mention. On arriving at the house of the deceased, the 
funeral cakes were baked, and food put aside on .a lelffor 
the crows. Cake was thrown into the water, and milk and 
water were suspended at the door of the house in earthen ves- 
sels, every evening, until the time of mourning expired. This 
endured for ten days, and mournful days they were to us all. 

Sagoonah and her aunt lived with Beema and'Anundee ‘ 
her mother, but as the latter intended to go to Surat, it 

I* 
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,was necessaiy to make some new arrangements. At length, 
Nanna procured lodgings for Sagoonah and her aunt in a 
very retired quarter of the city, and Beema and her mother 
took leave of us, and proceeded to Surat, leaving us melan- 
choly enough at their departure. The uncertainty we were 
in respecting Kokoo was a great drawback upon our com- 
fort Sagoonah, knowing the imperious necessity for con- 
cealment, resigned herself to the alternative of close 
imprisonment in her lodgings, with a placidify which more 
than ever incensed me against her persecutors, and raised 
her still higher in my esteem. Business had become scarce 
at the court, and I consulted Nanna as to whether we had 
not better proceed elsewhere to some other court where the 
Mahratta language was used, whereby we should gain many 
advantages that Guzerat did not afford us. Nanna being 
of my opinion, I informed Sagoonah that we intended to 
proceed to the Northern Concan, in hopes of obtaining 
practice as pleaders in that court. Neither Sagoonah nor 
her aunt were particularly desirous of remaining in Broach, 
and they both acquiesced immediately in our plans for the 
future. Whether we should proceed by sea or by land was 
the next point ; and we finally fixed upon the latter mode, 
hoping we should not be molested by Kokoo or his agents. 
I informed the judge of the reasons which induced me to 
quit his court. He approved of my plans, and gave me a 
letter to the judge of the Concan, in which he also recom- 
mended Nanna. Just as we were taking leave, the nazir 
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came running in, reporting that a prisoner had escaped who 
was employed in working upon the roads ; he had knocked 
down the guard and disencumbered himself of his irons. 
The judge inquired the name of the man; and, to my 
surprise, I found it was Fuzl Khan. “tVhere did this 
fellow come from?” inquired the judge. ‘‘He came with 
these two Mahrattas,” was the reply of the nazir, pointing 
to us. “ Indeed ! ” observed the judge ; “ and these two 
are just going away, and their friend is departed? It 
appears very suspicious. I fear you have aided the fellow 
in breaking prison,” We were much hurt at such a sus- 
picion, though -we could hardly wonder at its being enter- 
tained. We most earnestly assured the judge we cared 
nothing about the fellow, and had taken no interest in his 
affairs. The judge said there was certainly no proof of our 
conniving at or assisting in his escape, and he would not 
detain us. He advised us not to be seen in the fellow^s ’ 
company again on the English territory. We bowed, and 
retired. On the outside of the court we saw the guard 

_ I 

whom Fuzl Khan had knocked down. The poor fellow’s ' 
teeth were literally driven down his throat.' Fuzl had used 
his irons as the weapon of offence. Nanna observed that 
he 'was a desperate man, and I agreed that he was more so 
than I had apprehended; but I said I thought he must be 
speedily retaken. Nanna imagined he was too clever a 
fellow for that ; but we both agreed never more to have 
anything to do with him if he came in our way. 
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Everytliing being in order, we set out on our journey. 
Sagoonah and her aunt were seated in a small covered cart 
drawn by bullocks ; Nanna and myself were mounted upon 
tatoos. We started at an early hour in the morning, that 
we might reach Surat at night, resting an hour or two at 
Khim to refresh our cattle. From the latter place, where 
we enjoyed a comfortable meal, we set forth again for 
Surat The bullocks being knocked up, our journey was 
delayed so much that darkness came on before we arrived 
near Surat We had passed two travellers on the road on 
foot, who now overtook us, so slow did we proceed. These 

t 

two men seemed very suspicious characters ; if we stopped 
they did the same, and sometimes they kept up with us by 
running. Nanna was convinced they were not common 
travellers, but had some sinister motive for thus following 
us. We watched them narrowly ; but as they did not offer 
to molest us in any way, we took no other notice of them, 
and soon entering Surat, we hoped to lose sight of them 
entirely. In this, however, we found ourselves mistaken ; 
for while we were assisting the women to alight from the 
carriage at a comfortable lodging which Nanna had pro- 
cured, the tvt’-o travellers posted themselves one on each 
side ‘of the door, and having seen us enter, hastened away 
do-\vn the street. '^Who can these fellows be?'' inquired 
Sagoonah. They once opened the cloth which covered 
the carriage, and peeped in." I swore, by Ishwar, had I 

known this before I would have prevented their ever 

* 
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attempting it a second time. I requested her not to be * 
alarmed, as we should keep a good look-out. I endeavoured 
to persuade her they would probably cease to follow us any 
further, as Surat might be the place of their destination. 
Notwithstanding all I said, Sagoonah was evidently alarmed. 
Nanna and myself agreed to keep guard by turns outside ■ 
her chamber, and to strike down any one who might 
attempt to enter or to molest us. 

•After we had dined, Nanna went out to hire fresh cattle 
for the ensuing day i and on his return, the females retired 
to their apartment. Nanna took post at their door for the 
first half of the night. At 'one o’clock he awoke me, saying 
all was quiet. I took his place, and remained there until 
morning ; but nothing occurred to disturb us. The cattle 
were ready ; and, having taken breakfast, we once more set . 
out, unattended by any prying travellers, so that I began to 
hope we had rid ourselves of them entirely. Nousarry was 
the first stage, and there we thought of remaining all night, 
the females complaining of fatigue. What was my surprise, 
on alighting, id find the two mysterious travellers' ]30Sted 
there ! and before I could demand the reason of their thus 
molesting us, they were off. This conduct was now a sub- 
ject of serious alarm to us all, and I determined, should 
they follow us to Damaun, to take some measures for 
.eluding them. We also thought it prudent to travel only 
by short stages in the day, so as not to run the risk of being 
benighted. In this manner we proceeded, and were sure 
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to behold the travellers posted at the durhm sallah where 
we alighted. At length we reached Damaun, a large forti- 
fied place belonging to the Portuguese. As before, the two 
men were watching our arrival there. On seeing this, I 
thought it high time to consult on some method of eluding 
their watchfulness, and therefore determined on taking a 
boat and proceeding by sea the rest of the distance. We 
could never have a better opportunity than at Damaun, foi 
it was a seaport, and boats of all *sorts were riding in the 
harbour. The travellers, conceiving we should still proceed 
by land, would set out before us, as they had hitherto- 
invariably done, and would be at a loss when they missed * 
us at the following stage. This plan was agreed to. Nanna 
went anti hired a boat as secretly as possible, and early in 
the morning we went on board and set sail. The boat we 
had hired was called a pattamar : it was a large one, and 
had a cabin for the females. On the third day we saw 
Bassein, the chief place in the Northern Concan, whither I 
determined on going. A better boat than ours for sailing 

came after us, as we supposed from Surat, and hailing us, 

% 

^sked whither we were bound? I desired the tindal, or 
steersman, to answer, “ Bombay.’’ The strange boat now 
ran so close to us that I could recognise the faces of all on 
board ; and what was my vexation in discovering the two 
men who had before followed us, muffled up in dark 
shawls ! It thus seemed impossible to avoid them. Nanna 
proposed shooting them j but aware of the consequences 
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of such a proceeding on the territory of the English, I 
begged him not to think a moment of such a step. The 
strange boat now passed us, and I desired the tindal to put 
into Eassein, which he had no sooner done, than I had thq 
mortification to see the strange boat put about, and run for 
the same port. We must submit,'' I observed ; ^Met the 
fellows follow us if they will; we must be prepared for 
them, and what more can be done ? ” 

We landed at Eassein, procured lodgings, and, as early 
as convenient, I presented my letter to the English gentle- 
man there, who, on perusing its contents, advised me to 
proceed to Thannah ; the court was held there, and he was 
going to that place in a very short time, and would then do 
all in his power for me. In consequence of this we left 
Eassein, and reached Thannah by water, seeing nothing of 
the two men, who, I hoped, hkd departed. At Thannah we 
waited until the judge arrived, when I made my salaam to 
him ; and he promised me a vakeelship as soon as a vacancy 
occurred, which he daily expected. It happened, unfortu- 
nately, that an old inhabitant of Thannah was candidate 
for the place also, and in consequence, I was regarded 
with an evU eye ; and I even heard that some plan was on 
foot to ruin my expectations. One day the judge sent for 
me, and said, “So you wish -to be a pleader, do you?” I 
replied in the affirmative, _ “Why,” said he, “you must be 
the most impudent fellow in the world ! I understand you 
were once a common peon in Bombay, engaged in a dread- 
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fill conspiracy to murder the treasurer, and was, in conse- 
quence, expelled from the island I denied it stoutly, 
and said it was all a base fabrication of my enemies, and 
the man who was a candidate for the pleader’s place. 
“ Well,” said the judge, ‘‘ we will see ; call in the man who 
says he will swear to this would-be vakeel.” A man now 
came forward whom I knew to be one of the mysterious 
travellers ; he was wrapped up in his coarse black shawl. 
On approaching the judge he uncovered himself and made 
a salaam, which afforded me an opportunity of seeing his 
face. The features were familiar to me, but I could not 
call to mind where I had seen them, or on what occasion. 
The judge asking his, name, he replied it was Gumbia. 
This was enough to enable me to remember that he was 
the very man expelled from Bombay with myself, and who 
left me to return thither and search for my treasure. I how 
felt that my hopes of the place here were frustrated. The 
fellow deposed to a thousand falsehoods ; swore he himself 
was in the plot, and was expelled Bombay at the same 
time that I was, and for the same crime. The judge said 
he also conceived it his duty to send me from Thannah, 
and desired me to go in two days’ time, or he should be 
forced to compel me to do so. This was a fatal blow; but 
what was to be done but to obey? I returned home, and 
as I entered the house the traveller Gumbia overtook me, 
and giving me a fiendish grin, hurried away. I did not 
relate to Nanna or to the females the reason of my failure ; 
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but informed them the judge had preferred another man, 
and it was desirable we should all proceed to the Deccan 
once more. 

After my failure I had some conversation with Sagoonah 
relative to my hopes respecting herself. I told her, on our] 
arrival in the Deccan, I was determined to discover whether' 
the boy to whom she had been betrothed was living or notJ 
If I could satisfactorily prove this, I demanded whether 
she would longer refuse me the right of affording her legal 
protection. She put her hand into mine, saying, “But 
prove he is no more, and this hand is yours.^' I then told 
her we must proceed to Satarah, for there only could any- 
thing be learned that was satisfactory upon this subject, so 
important to us both. “What!” cried Sagoonah^ “to 
Satarah? to my rich uncle, who will take me from your 
protection?” — “Not so,” I saidj “he must not be ac- 
quainted of your being there.” — “ He will — he will know ! ” 
replied Sagoonah; “I must not even accompany you to 
the Deccan. My aunt and I will proceed to Bombay, and 
await tidings of you there.” I coUld not but acknowledge 
the good sense of this arrangement To prevent their 
being followed to Bombay, Nanna hit upon a most in- 
genious scheme, by which the two spies, cunning as they 
were, must be infallibly deceived. His plaq was to procure 
two other women for hire,. and get them into the house 
over-night In the morning these women, muffled up, 
were ' to accompany us across the river ^to the Mahratta 
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country. The travelling-spies would follow us as usual, 
imagining the women to be the same who accompanied us 
from Guzerat. Sagoonah and her aunt might then set off 
for Bombay, where they might provide themselves lodgings ; 
for it would occasion suspicion were he or I to go there for 
that purpose, and return again. We all thought this an 
admirable plan, and agreed to adopt it without delay. 
Nanna procured two women,, as like Sagoonah and her aunt 
in figure as possible, and got them slyly into ,the house. 
They willingly engaged in our service when we imparted to 
them the business for which they were wanted, and accepted 
our terms ; but they could not help expressing their wonder 
at the reason of our taking them to Satarah with us, merely 
to send them back again. We promised to explain the why 
and wherefore at some future time ; and we kept them shut 
up for the night, so that they might not guess there were any 
other females than themselves in the house. Nanna pro- 
ceeded to the bazaar, and openly demanded bullocks and 
tattoos for the following moniing. On returning, he in- 
formed me that one of the spies was at the kotwalfs office 
when he gave orders for the beasts ; and that we might rely 
upon it, they would be near us on our march next day. 

This was the last night of my being happy in the presence 

I 

of Sagoonah ; for all I kne^', it might be the last time of my 
life ! The next day we w'ere to be separated from each 
others and who knew but it was for ever? We ‘neither of 
us closed our eyes until the hour of parting came. I agreed 
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to let her hear from me by a messenger, so as not to t 
to letter-communication; and the more, as she could 
read, and must get that done for her, which might put oth 
in possession of our secrets. She desired me to send 
messenger to Sunkersette Baboolsette, the great goldsip 
at Bombay, and inquire for her under the name of Bee 
Bhae, and the messenger would receive proper directic 
where to find her. I thought this method the best th 
under the circumstances, could be devised, as I could thi 
at any time, be certain of her being concealed, and yet coj 
municate anything I wished to her: Not liking that i 
s hould be seen taking leave of each other, we parted at da 
break, with heavy hearts. I then threw myself for a fe 
minutes on a mat, endeavouring to compose myself, befoi 
Nanna called me to set out upon our journey. 



CHAPTER XXX. 


Nanxa soon came to me, and bade me get ready to start 

We set ofif on foot, with the two women muffled up ; and 

crossing the river, found bullocks and tattoos in readiness 

on the opposite banks. The drivers led us through passes, 

over hills and rugged places, till, after a fatiguing journey, 

we reached Campowley — a small village at the foot of the 

Ghauts. The heat here being intolerable, we determined 

to set off again as early as possible the following morning. 

The spies had not made their appearance during the wdiole 

of the preceding day. This gave us considerable alarm, 
✓ 

fearing our plot might have been discovered, and the women 
w^ere still watched by the villanous agents of our foes. I 
began to fancy Sagoonah and her aunt pursued by them to 
Bombay, or, w-hat was even more to be’ feared, prevented 
from reaching that place. Our fears on this head w’-ere 
fortunately groundless ; for in the morning, when we arrived 
on the summit of the Ghauts, we saw the two spies in con- 
versation together. Turning round, and seeing us approach, 
they walked forwards at a rapid rate. We congmtulated 
ourselves' on the success of our plot, and cautioned the two 
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women, should we pass the men who had gone forward, t 
muffle themselves up carefully, and with evident fear an< 
perturbation. They promised obedience 3 and, having baitei 
our cattle, and taken some refreshment ourselves at Candal 
(a village on the summit of the Ghauts), we once mon 
journeyed onwards. The fresh breeze from the Deccan wa 
roost exhilarating after the heat of the lower land, and botl 
Nanna and myself were charmed at once more setting foo 
in our own country. Before we reached the next stage w€ 
passed the two travellers, who were sitting under a tre€ 
eating dried grain^ The women, as they had promised tc 
do, muffled themselves up in apparent haste ; and we saw 
the men cast very significant glances at each other as we 
w^ent by. I now imagined Gumbia's companion to be the 
mischievous ass-driver, as, from his height and figure, he 
very much resembled him. 

We reached Poona 011 tire following day, and the two 

spies wefe, as usual, posted at the door where we alighted. 

The women entered the house, well muffled up, and then 

the two scoundrels went their way. On my w^ay to Satarah 

• ^ 

I had no occasion to visit Poona ; but I thought it prudent 

to ascertain, in the best way I was able, the state of affairs 

> 

’’at Satarah before I went thither, I found that the rajah 
was still very ill, and that the pretender, Gunput Kao, though 
he w^as acknowledged by the English, was opposed by 
another man, -who declared himself to be his elder brother, 
but who had not yet appeared publicly in that character. 
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His name alone, it was reported at Poona, had enlisted 
many persons on his side ; and that, in consequence, Gun- 
put Rao had been raising soldiers to crush the elder brother 
as a pretender. The latter had assembled a valiant body 
of troops to support his own cause; but the two parties 
were not likely to come to blows until the decease of the 
present rajah. The name of the claimant to the Satarah 
musnud, by right of his seniority, was Sevaje; and the 
people guessed he was concealed somewhere near Satarah. 

I was advised, if I went to that place, to be as silent as 
possible in regard to political aifairs, as there were many 
bloodthirsty villains abroad, who found means to get rid of 
all who spoke adverse to the party they supported, whenever 
opportunity was favourable for it. I pretended everywhere 
at Poona the utmost indifference as to the different claimants 
to the musnud. I stated to those of whom I made inquiry, 
that I was going to Satarah merely to seek employment, and 
that I should enter into the service of neither of the parties 
striving for the mastery. Nanna advised me not to proceed 
to Satarah, because Kokoo was no doubt there, with Gun- 
put Rao ; and his disappointment again respecting the wp- 
men would' cause him to seek me out more perseveringly, 

e 

and to sacrifice me to his vengeance. This advice was 
worth regarding ; and, having made Nanna fully acquainted 
(as his conduct warranted me in doing) with the circum- 
stances of Sagoonah, I begged him to go to Satarah, and 
make every inquiry possible respecting the youth to whom ' 
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She had been betrothed. I agreed to remain in Poona a 
await Ills return. ^ 

The foregoing pl,„ being fixed upon, Naniu prepared 
set out He proposed that we should start together • at 
when the two spies were some way on the road before'us 
should suddenly return to Poona with orre of the womi 
Nanna, when he overtook the travellers, was to or,- aloud 
them tor protection, declaring a gang of rogues had forcib 
taken away his companion and one of the females Th 
wo,^ with Nanna was to play her part, by crying, tearia 

could be no ddubt but the spies would be deceived. Tlr 
ttavefiers would not think of returning to Poona, but woul. 
.ma^ne the pretended rmians were some of dreir o™ gtmg 
employed by Cabbage or Kokoo. If that should be th, 

case, they would most likely proceed to Satarah at once ■ 

and should they seize thp ■Hrcmov, • ■’ 

for them to fi ^ 7- ’’ 

for th m to find out their mistake, and let her go again. 
The plan appeared to me useful for confusing the tiyo emis- 
smies ; and we all left Poona the following day, conclud- 
r tne travellers, as usual, were on before ns. At the part 
of the road agreed upon, I turned back with the youngest 
woman to Poona. Unfortunately, this day the « -r- 

bchmd us instead of being in front, as we made sure they 
After travehing a few cos, back, we me. them Z 
to face. The woman mnffled up, and so did I; bat they 
■woeguued us, and stood and looked after us for some fime 
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The separation seemed to confuse them, and they appeared 
to hesitate which party they should follow — Nanna's or mine. 

I left them, ho^vever, in apparent uncertainty ; for both the 
woman and myself being mounted on tattoos, we flogged 
the animals, and set off in good speed to Poona — ^the beasts 

V I 

quickening their pace, as they knew it was their road home. 
By this means we left the tiuvellers a good distance behind 
US in a few minutes after we -had started. On arriving at 
Poona, I dismissed the woman, after paying her the stipulated 
reward. She was a stranger to her companion who had 
gone forward to Satarah ; and I was careful to recommend 
her immediate return to Thannah, in order to prevent any 
intelligence being obtained from her respecting myself, if she 
remained in Poona, where I designed to sojourn for a short 
time. The 'woman took my rupees gratefully, and we parted. 

The first step I took was to change my appearance as 
much as possible. I got shaved, and disguised myself as well 
as I could, and then sought a very retired lodging. In the 
house in which I fixed myself lived a hanger-on at the court 
of the English collector. This collector was an officer of the 
army, collector, and judge at the same time. A desire from 
my past experience and knowledge of the law at Broach, led 
me to examine into the state of its administration at Poona 
upon finding I possessed such an opportunity, and having, 
moreover, little or nothing else to occupy my time. My 
fellow-lodger, like many others, gained a livelihood by ' 
knavery and chicanery in the arbitration suits ; he held his 
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nocturnal meetings, and met his arbitration-gangs at all hours 
of the night. _ His name was Loochajee, and h! managed to 
be concerned m almost every cause. His intentions, in this 
respect, were admirably seconded by the prevailing ’system 
of admimstenng justice by arbitration. He contrived to 
enrich himself by plundering both plaintiffs and defendants 
I will endeavour to give my readers an account of the sys- 
tem of punchayet or arbitration, said to be far superior to 
the system of justice enforced in Guzerat, which I have else 
where explained. It will then be easy to judge which of 
Ae two systems is best adapted to afford real and substantial 
justice. At Poona there was no regular judge, as in the 
courts of Guzerat;~a collector of the revenue, with two 
assistants, was expected to do everything. In the admini- 
stration of justice he obtained the assistance of a punchayet 
consisting of five arbitrators— a plan said to be highly an’ 
proved of by the natives, it being their own customary mode 
of settling disputes; but, if a better mode were pointed out 
It does not seem to me that they would despise it. Trials 
by punchayet flourished most during the power of the great 
Poona minister, Nanna Furnavese, when no files of un- 
decided suits were ever heard of. The difference between 
that time and more recent ones was, that then three-fourths 
of the declarations of suits were never allowed to be put oh 

■1' f Under 

English, almost every plaint was admitted and referred 
to arbitration ; the consequence of this being, that a sufficient 
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number of persons to sit on arbitrations could not be found ; 
and those who did sit had no pay, either from the litigating 
parties or from the Government A few respectable merchants 
and others had no objection to sit now and then upon a ^ 
punchayet ; but it could not be expected that such would 
sit every day in the year, and leave their own concerns 
entirely to settle the business of others gratis. Even suppos- 
ing they were paid for their services, the fee would most 
likely fall short of the profits arising from their own exertions 
in their daily avocations. A marked man, or having the re- 
putation of ability, ’would be constantly called upon. The 
punchayet consists of two persons named by the plaintiff, and 
two by the defendant, the Government nominating the fifth or 
umpire. The latter I never could discover to be of much use. 
He was designed to see fair play, and prevent delay ; but in 
the event of two arbitrators being for the plaintiff and two for 
the defendant, the case could only be settled by the umpire, 
who was always expected to decide it one way or another. 
If he allowed an award that was unjust, he was called to 
account for it. If he reversed or interfered with the opinions 
of the two arbitrators, either for plaintiff or defendant, he 
- was severely censured for so doing. His office was thus 
completely neutralised. At length, no respectable natives 
would sit as arbitrators ; and the court was, in consequence, 
haunted by fellows like my fellow-lodger, Loochajee — men . 
who could write and read, and ‘ were respectable, as far as 
external appearance went, but in reality were depraved and 
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unprincipled. By such men came, at last, to be decided 
the claims of the inhabitants of Poona for justice. The 
method by which they turn their trade to account is, by first 
securing a large retaining fee from the disputants who nomi- 
nate them, and then they contrive to follow up the first fee 
by numerous others j so that the richest man is almost sure 
to win his cause. Oftentimes the arbitrators are all in league, 
and divide whatever comes to the net in equal portions — 
in this case they apply themselves to sumjao, the defendant. 
In Poona this word has several meanings — such as, to buy 
a person over, to talk over, or to persuade ; but it is meant 
also to threaten an individual, and in that sense it is generally 
used by the arbitrators when in combination. The different 
arbitrators come to the defendant, and state that they have 
determined he shall pay to the plaintiff a certain sum of 
money. He objects, and they tell him he had better comply, 
and say before the umpire that he is satisfied ; for if he does 
not, they will fix the sum to be paid at double the amount, 
and then he must pay, or go to a gaol by their decree. This 
is denominated the siimjaoingsysfe?n ; and the poor defendant 
has the option of paying a comparatively small sum of money 
by his own free-will and consent, or of agreeing to be ruined 
by a decree of the court. The arbitrators having been well ’ 
feed on both sides before they read a paper in the cause, 
put on their lawyer-like looks, and lead the unlucky defen- 
dant before the umpire in the court-room. The foremart 
of the party presents the decree, and the umpire asks if the 
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party is satisfied. The poor devil, knowing the power of 
the arbitrators, joins his hands, and answers, “ Ho, m.ha, 
taj,” — yes, my lord. He is then ordered to pay the money 
forthwith, and the arbitrators, like my fellow-lodger, retire 
to hunt down fresh game. Should these men be at any 
time detected in their malpractices, it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to them, as they have no character to lose ; and should 
they be marked out and never employed again, they think 
themselves lucky in having made what they have contrived 
to secure. 

' Another class of persons, who I found turn a penny by 
the sale of justice, are the hangers-on of some inferior 
offices of the courts, who just cook up cases, and then make 
the disputants believe that, tlirough their interest, their 
cause will be admitted without delay. The Mahrattas, well 
aware of the difficulty that existed under their old govern- 
ment of getting heard, think that the same difficulties exist 
under the new, w^hich is contraiy to the fact. An agent sat 
daily to receive petitions, not one of which was presented 
without a gratuity being paid to some hanger-on in the 
court, who had pretended to the petitioner he either will or 
has spoken to the officer of justice in his favour, and that 
he may advance and lay his document safely on the table, 
and rely it will be received and attended to in consequence 
of their interference. In Guzerat, where the government 
receives all fees for admitting suits according to the amount 
sued for, every one know^s what he has to pay on filing his 
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suit ; and, at all events, feels confident it will be attended 
to in turn. Notwithstanding all the pretended advantages 
of the arbitration system, the files of causes were soon found 
swelling to a prodigious size ; for, though there were two or 
three gangs of arbitrators appointed, they were so dilatory' 
that business accumulated faster than they despatched them. 
But, though little was effected in the way of despatch, these 
judges were ever ready to take a fresh fee or a new cause. 
Thus, my fellow-lodger had twenty cases on hand at once, 
on all of which he had taken care to pocket the money. 
Should he be detected, he well knew he was safe on the 
credit side of the account, while his clients wrould have to 
fee his successor, and be duped twice over. At length, a 
gentleman was appointed to the office who saw into the 
devices of this class of men. They determined, however, 
to get rid. of him at all hazards. They collected together 
charges against him that were groundless in themselves, but 
which they offered to substantiate } and he was recalled, for 
their benefit and his own ruin. 

A military individual was placed at the head of the civil 

department at Poona; another of the same profession at 

Satarah, Ahmednugur, and Kandeish; these were selected 

✓ 

for their knowledge of the Mahrattas and their language. 
Yet this could hardly be true ; for I heard of far better 
scholars in the two Concans, who could write a Mahratta 
letter and read an answer in that tongue ; whereas not one 
of these military Englishmen in the Deccan coiijid under- 
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Stand the contents of a letter unless it were read to him by 
an attendant clerk ! In consequence, the latter might read 
whatever he pleased to make the contents of the document 
in his hand to be. In the Con can, gentlemen not of the 
military profession conducted all their business in the 
Mahratta tongue ; while those of the Deccan transacted 
theirs in bad Hindustanee, so as not to be comprehensible 
to either Deccan, Brahmin, or Deccan Coombie. ' The 
former were therefore infinitely better fitted for the purpose 
of judges than the latter, and it seemed to me bad policy in 
the government not to see this. As to the punchayet system, 
it will not do, if the English wish to distribute justice to the • 
inhabitants, and do not vdsh to discourage applications for 
redress, and thus force the- people to settle their own differ- 
ences among themselves. I found those civil-military men 
so eager to call in arbitrators, that they proceeded to try 
criminal as well as civil cases by them. The folly of this, 
however, became too apparent to be long allowed, and the 
government issued its orders to discontinue the trial of 
criminals by this method. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 


•» 

■ After remaining in Poona some weeks, and hearing 
nothing from Nanna, I became very anxious respecting the 
future, and finally determined to set off for Sataiah myself. 
I was convinced something very unexpected had occurred 
to prevent my receiving tidings from that quarter. Delay, 
too,, was prejudicial to my future views; and therefore' 
muffling myself up one dark evening, and taking my sword 
and dagger, I left Poona, travelled all night for better con- 
cealment, 'and in the morning crept into a shed, eatintr only 
bread and dried grain. I left my hiding-place at night, and 
again proceeded onwards, thus effectually concealing my 
movements. On the morning of the third day I reached ' 
Satarah, where I found everything quiet. One evening I 
went into' a temple to make phja to the god; I stayed a 
much longer time than was customaiy, because I imagined 
might hear something interesting respecting public affairs 
rom the people who repaired thither. In this expectation 
I was disappointed, as I heard nothing that could be of the 
least service to me. The'bell tolled before I prepmed' to 
leave the consecrated spot, and the small lamp burnin- 
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before the image expiring, all was darkness. I groped my 
way towards the threshold, and had just crossed it when the 
sound of voices struck my ear. It was evident the persons 
speaking intended to enter the temple, not to make piija to 
the god, but to discuss some secret transaction. As I imagined 
their conversation might relate to politics, I became anxious 
to gain some infonnatioii \ and having just sufficient time 
to do so unobserved, I re-entered the temple and concealed 
myself in a comer. The two persons entered, and seated 
themselves in the centre of the building. One of them 
began by .exclaiming, So you are just as clever a fellow as 
your companion ; you have been all this time at Poona, and 
have not found out that Pandurang Hkri ! “ What could ■ 

tt 

I do?” replied the other fellow, whom I knew to be 
Gumbiaj ‘^he eluded me, as I before explained to you.” 
— Shame on you,” observed the first speaker, whom I 
knew to be Kokoo, “to dog them all the way from 
Guzerat, and then to lose sight of them within two days’ 
march of Satarah 1 Then, again, your sagacious companion, 
the bullock-driver, to bring us a woman no one ever saw or 
heard of before — an old hag, that it would be common 
charity to drown ! Sagoonah is no doubt in Poona, and 
that devil Pandoo is with her. You say you met them 
returning thither, and pursued them, and that your com- 
* panion pursued the other man and woman, whom nobody 
knows or cares about. However, I shall take good care of 
the man, and will not release him until he gives me iiifor- 
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Biatioii whereby I may secure liis friend and Sagoonah.” — 
“ Wq shall get them yet/’ said Gambia j there is plenty of 

time vet to ’’ — = “ Dolt, idiot 1 ” cried Kokoo, there is 

not a moment to be lost Who knows but the rajah may 
die to-morrow ? and has not Sagoonah’s uncle declared he 
will not advance a rupee to Gunpiit E.ao until the latter 
shall produce his niece and she is married to Mahadeo ? 
This Sevaje is also supposed to be in Satarah, ready to pro- 
duce his claims to the throne j how, then, is there time to 
spare ? Now what stupid wretches have you two been ! ” — 
Not so fast,” cried Gumbia ; did you never miss catch- 
ing the birds yourself at Broach ? ” — Yes,” said Kokoo, 
because I depended on that sneaking villain, Premje. 
Would I had knocked out his brains 1 ” — Perhaps you 
, have ” observed Gumbia. “ I fear not,” said Kokoo. 
Have you any tidings respecting Sevaje, or his place of 
concealment?” — *'None,” was the reply. "‘That is the old 
answer,” said Kokoo; ''done nothing and know nothing 

and still expect to be paid ! I see it is useless to trust 

* 

such scoundrels as you are. Gunput Rao must be indepen- 
dent of the rich banker, and strike a blow with the means 
he already has in his possession .” — “ He will fail then,” 
said Gumbia. “ Scoundrel ! say that again,” retorted 
Kokoo, “ and it shall be your death. He shall not fail : 
though we wade through rivers of blood, either he or his 
son shall sit on the Satarah musnud.^’ — But Sevaje has a 
part)- also,” said Gumbia. « He has,” replied Kokoo, “ and 
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they march to-morrow night for a stronghold to the Sjouth- 
ward, and will be cut to pieces on the way. Do you know 
the fortress where they now are ? ” — “ Yes,” replied Gumbia, 
on the high hill, eight coss from hence.'^-r-^^ Well, then/* 
observed Kokoo, “they quit that place, and must pass 
through deep ravines. Our troops will meet them hemmed 
. in there, and annihilate the presumptuous followers of the 
unwary Sevaje. Hasten you to Hossein, my brave Moham- 
medan lieutenant, and bid him prepare and meet me on the 
open plain at noon to-morrow.” The two villains then left 
the temple, 

I determined, as soon as I could, to proceed to the hill- 
fortress. and apprize the garrison of the designs of Kokoo. 
I left m-y hiding-place much grieved at finding Nanna had 
fallen into the hands of our enemies. It w'as more than 
probable Gabbage w’-ould again see him, and, remembering 
his former conduct towards him, complete that which it was 
not his fault was not finished -when he stabbed him in the 
cave. I should have been most happy to overhear the 
place of his confinement ; but Kokoo did not mention it 
and it was impossible for me to make the discovery without 
some cue. I felt sure Nanna would never betray me or 
Sagoonah. I could only hope that chance might conduct 
me to the place where he was detained, and that I might, 
'by some means or other, be enabled to effect his liberation. 
I was not at an equal loss to know where the troops of 
Sevaje were posted, and I accordingly hastened to the hills, 
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on the summit of the highest of which stood a strong 
fortified tower. I ascended the rugged path that led to the 
gates of the fort. On arriving at them, I knocked for ad- 
mittance, and an old man thrust out his head from a loop- 
hole over the door, and inquired who had disturbed his 
slumbers. Slumbers 1 answered, ^^who would expect 
. to find any one asleep within these walls ? If this be the 
case, awaken the garrison, and let me have an audience of 
the commandant.”— “That thou hast already,” said the old 
man, and foi one very good reason — I am the only per- 
son it contains.”— “ What ! ” I cried, “ are not the troops 
within?”— “No, I tell you,” said the old fellow; “they left 
me in the dead of night.”— “ Then all is safe," I exclaimed ; 
“ I came to apprize them of their danger on their march 
through the ravines.”— “ They must then, by this time, have 
met with it or avoided it,” observed the old man ; “ but who 


are you that appear to be so vastly knowing, and unac- 
countably kind to our troops?”— “ Hush !” I replied, -in a 
whisper ; “ this is no place for politics. If jmu will admit 


me into the fort” “ Stay a minute,” cried the wary old 

fellow ; “you do not take me for such an ass^do you? Get 


you gone from hence instantly, or you shall have a a match- 


lock bullet or a BheeFs arrow after you ! Ho ! begone.” So 
saying, he pointed the muzzle of a matchlock through a loop- 
hole towards me, which caused me to use no little expedition 
in getting away. I made the trusty old guard a salaam when 


I got at random-shot distance, and soon reached the plain. 
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Wlietlier the troops had left the fortress or not, I could 
not presume to decide. It was probable the guardian there 
had misinformed me on purpose, conceiving me a spy in the 
employ of Gunput E.ao. Knowing Kokoo was in Satarah, 
and seeing little chance of obtaining intelligence respecting 
the youth to whom Sagoonah had been betrothed, I deter- 
mined upon taking advantage of the present moment to 
proceed to Indore, in hopes of once more falling in with 
the goatherd of the glen, or of gaining some intelligence 
respecting him from his friend Shewdhut Wanee, to whom he 
had before referred me. It was the current report that 
Sevaje (whom I had strong reason for believing to be my 
old friend the goatherd) was concealed at Satarah. This, 
however, was but report, and there was no chance of my 
arriving at a certainty upon the subject, without proceeding 
to Indore and making the needful inquiry, and learning if 
he were really at Satarah, how I was to discover him. I 
had no time to lose, and there fore I travelled as fast as I 
could towards the city, for I had no money to hire tattoos ; 
and, after a six days’ laborious march, I entered Indore. I 
had expended my last rupee : and, hungry and wretchedly 
fatigued, I presented myself before Shewdhut Wanee. A 
thousand times I regretted having fallen in with the Bheels, 
and being plundered of the silver ring given me by the goat- 
herd. I felt that the friends of the old man- were obliged to 
be. exceedingly cautious respecting their knowledge of him, 
circumstanced as he must be ; and that, without some un- 
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deniable proof of my acquaintance with him, I should not 
be trusted even by Shewdhut Upon my requesting an 
audience of Shewdhut, a lean meagre form lifted up his 
head from his account-books, and said, “I am Shewdhut 
Wanee, brother j what do you want ? I replied I came in 
search of an old man, for whom I had a sincere regard j who 
bade me, should I wish to communicate with him, apply 

here. • Old man ! apply to me ! cried Shewdhut why, 

% 

I don’t keep old men “ You are righV’ said I, “to be 
cautious ; but, rely upon it, I am no deceiver j for this old ’ 
man gave me a ring (which I described to Shewdhut), and 
said that, upon showing it, you would conduct me to himd^ 
Upon my saying this, he shut his book, and, looking me 
very closely in the face, beckoned me to follow him into 
the interior of his dwelling. I obeyed, and Wanee, upon 
our being seated, held out his hand for the ring, which he 
bade me produce. I was now compelled to relate by what 
unforeseen accident I had been deprived of this valuable 
token of my identity. I ended by expressing my hopes 
that my description of the old man, and of the ring he had 
given me, would be a sufficient proof to him that I was no 
deceiver, but a sincere friend, who panted to serve the. re- 
cluse with all my heart. The Wanee would not refuse me 
his confidence, but he gave it me very warily and cautiously. 
He said he, recollected the recluse had mentioned to him 
something about a young man whom he was anxious to see \ 
but that, it being a long time ago, he had quite forgotten 
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what he said. ‘‘You must know, young man,” continued 
Shewdhut, “ that the person you seek is not in Indore.” I 
told him I expected as much ; but I asked if he was 
not at Satarah? Wanee said he was, and he was about 
to join him there j and if I would go also, he would be my 
guide. This was singularly fortunate for me, and I ex- 
pressed my readiness to attend him thither immediately. He 
proposed to leave Indore in tw^o days, and I promised to 
'‘be punctual in my attendance upon him for that purpose. 

Before I rose to depart, I begged Wanee to infonh me 
whether the relations of Sawunt Rao, my old benefactor, 
were still in Indore. “ They are,” said he j “ but how dost 
thou know these people ? ” — “ I knew Sawnnt Rao,” said I, 
and served in his army.” — “ Indeed 1 ” observed Wanee, 
“ and what is your name ? ” I replied, “ Pandurang Hari.” 
He then asked if I was Sawunt’s adopted son, and if he 
left me any money when he died. I answered according 
to the facts, adding, that I must except a kurdoorah chain 
found on me wdien I was a child. Wanee then inquired 
%here the chain was, and I told him it remained with the 
relatives of Sawunt. “ It must be ! ” said Wanee to himself, 
musing as if about some mystery. “ Young man, you must 
possess yourself of this chain, and take it with you to 
Satarah. Ask me no questions. But stay — ^it may not be 1 
yet it is strange — an embossed chain, say you? ” I nodded 
in the affirmative, very naturally wondering at the same 
time to what all the mystery tended. He then bade me 
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describe the clasp. I replied it had a snake’s head, with two 

rubies for eyes. It is what I thought ! ” said Wanee ; 

‘^we must be off to-morrow, my young friend. He who 

first bound that chain round your loins pants to behold 

you.” I asked who that was, with some eagerness. Wanee 

answered, He whom you seek 3 the recluse of the glen — 

your father 1 ” — The recluse, the old goat-herd, my father?” 

I exclaimed. O good Wanee, bring me to him ; let me 

clasp him to my heart ! Have I, indeed, found a parent?. 

Say, is it Sevaje?” — Silence ! let not that name pass your 

lips. Walls have ears,” said Wanee, ^^and whispers are 

often carried upon the air : silence alone is security. Jt is 

the same whom you knew — the goat-herd, the recluse ; and 

* 

ere long he will welcome you as a king and a father ! ” — 
^^Then Ishwar be praised 1” I rejoined, ^^and nerve my arm 
to crush all his enemies. Has my father given up every 
hope of finding me ? ” I inquired. He has long since 
despaired of doing so,” said Wanee : often has he con- 

It 

versed with me upon the fatal events which tore you from him; 
and has frequently alluded to the embossed chain, which he 
himself fastened around your waist on the dreadful night of 
your separation.” I then demanded if Wanee had all along 
been the friend of my unfortunate parent ; he answered in 
the affirmative, and that he saved my father’s life ; but bade 
me seek to know no more at that moment. Yes,” I cried, 
must hear more. Did my father mention a girl who 
was betrothed to me ? ” Wanee replied that he did. I 
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eagerly dsnianded if ire knew her name. Xliisj said 
Wane'e, “ I never heard him mention. But from him you 
shall yourself learn more, if, indeed, as you appear, you are 
in reality his son. Let us hasten to regain your chain, and 
then push on to Satarah, where your father now sojourns.” 

“ Thanks,” I cried, “ my best friend ! and may the great 

Diuii reward you for all your goodness 1 

We set out accordingly for the house of Sawunt Hao's 
widow, and being introduced into her apartment, 1 made 
myself known to her. She arose immediately, and welcomed 
me with much sincerity. After I had made inquiries re- 
specting the health of her family as well as her owm, I asked 
her respectfully for the silver chain left me by her husband. 
She desired us to seat ourselves, and withdrew, saying she 
had not forgotten her promise to take care of it for me. In 
a few minutes she returned with it in her hand. Shewdhut 
examined the silver kurdoorah minutely, and declared 
openly his opinion it was the identical chain he had so often 
heard spoken of before. He desired the widow to tell him 
w^hat her husband said when he presented me with the chain. 
The widow replied, that he said he bequeathed the chain to 
me, because it had been found on my person when a child 
and he had preser\’ed it in the hope it might lead to a 
discovery of my parents. Shewdhut observed that he was 
now convinced ail his surmises were correct respecting me. 
The widow expressed her hope I should soon discover my 
friends, and was curious to learn whether J had already found 
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any cue to my parents. Wanee said he hoped we had, but 
that it would be wrong to be too sanguine, and that she 
should in due time be made acquainted with the result 
of our inquiries. 

Wanee now requested me to return with him to his dwell- 
ing to sleep that night, saying he had a comfortable apart- 
ment for the accommodation of his friends. Sleep, as it may 
natuially be supposed, was a stranger to my eyes j and I 
lay all night restless and haunted with reflections on the 
strange disclosures which that day had brought to light by 
means of Shewdhut Wanee. I could not believe it possible 
that I, a poor houseless w^anderer, could be the lawful 
successor to a musnud ; that in a short time I should clasp 
a father to my heart, when I had been so many years a 
desolate outcast j this was a happiness which I never could 
have conjectured to be in store for me ! I moreover re- 
flected that it was probable I was the being to whom ‘ 
Sagoonah had been betrothed ; for though Wanee did not 
recollect the name of the girl, felt almost convinced it 
could be no other. This idea was the source of infinite 
delight Was -it a delusion ? ' It might be, but it was much 
more probably a reality,' than my being the son of Sevaje, 
and a prince. When I reflected upon my affinity to Gab- 
bage, I shuddered at his crimes, and thought how little X * 
imagined, when listening to Mabadeo’s tale in the Pindaree 
fort, that the relater was my cousin, who had sworn to 
persecute me. These reflections kept me awake during the 
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whole night; and, as soon as it \vas morning, I went to the 
door of Shewdhufs room. Not hearing him stir, I called 
out, and was answered by Ms wife, of whom I demanded 
whether her husband was ready. She replied, he had been 
gone out an hour before. Gone,” said I, ‘^and not called 
me ? Impossible.” — “ He went to the temple,” replied the 
woman, alarmed, “ to make puja, intending to return and 
summon you to attend him on his journey to Satarah.” I 
inquired how long it was since he left his chamber; and she 
answered, “ A full hour.” I ran immediately to the temple. 
The morning was clear and beautiful ; and with breathless haste 

f 

I entered the edifice — but I could find no Shewdhut there, 
and I was leaving the place in despair, when, to my surprise 
and horror, I discovered spots of blood upon the pavement. 
Some one, it immediately struck me,Jiad murdered him, 
and carried off his body. — How was I doomed to bitter 

•t 

disappointment! The motive which led to such on act 
could not be plunder, it was evident ; for at such a time it 
was not likely Wanee would have had money about his 
person. I searched everywhere around the temple without 
effect. The traces of blood disappeared at the entrance of 
the building, so that on the exterior there was no mark or 
track to direct the pursuit. I hastened back to Shewdhut’s 
wife ; and, with tears in my eyes, related what I had seen, 
and my fears of the worst having happened. I bade her 
. hope, however, that it might not be the blood of her husband, 
and that he might still return. She began immediately to 
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beat lier breast and tear her hair, screaming in so frantic a 
manner at the same time, that her neighbours rushed in 
from ail quarters to demand the cause of her loud lamenta- 
tions. Oh ! my husband, my husband 1 were the only 
words she could utter ; while I informed the by-standers of 
the event which we had too much reason to fear must have 
happened, requesting some of them to accompany me, and 
try if w^e could get any further tidings of Wanee, who, if 
alive, it was, reasonable to surmise could not be very far 
distant. All bewailed the fate of their late neighbour, but 
not one volunteered to accompany me in search of the lost 
man — so very careful was each individual present of his own 
security. 

Disgusted- at such conduct, and impatient of delay, I 
sallied forth again from the house . with my sword in my 
hand, and once more entered the temple. I saw no one 
there, and then I proceeded to search a small grove at the 
back of the building. The grass was trodden down appar- 
ently by several footsteps; thence I tracked feet to the 

a ^ 

open plain, wdiere I entirely lost the marks. I continued 
my search until evening .unsuccessfully, and I then returned 
to the distressed wife of Shewdhut, disconsolate and un- 
happy. I found the poor w^oman stretched on her bed, 
almost exhausted by weeping and sorrow. I feared to 
disturb her; as, by having nothing comforting to communi- 
cate, I should but add to her soitow. I sat down on the 
threshold of the door, meditating on Sliewdhufs disappear- 
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ance, and thinking that my hopes of beholding my father 
were now almost annihilated. Still I determined to pro- 
ceed to Satarah, and spare no labour, when there, to find 
out Sevaje’s present concealment. Having the kurdoorah 
ill my possession, I could not fail of being acknowledged 
by him as his son, if I really were so, although the presence 
of Shewdhut ivould have facilitated the means, and hastened 
the time of investigation. Tastening my turban under ray 
chin, and putting on my shoes, I was leaving the street in 
which the house of Shewdhut was situated, when, to my 
astonishment, I was surrounded by a crowd of Wanee^s 
friends, who made me their prisoner, calling me Shewdhuf s 
murderer. It was in vain that I endeavoured to convince 
them of their mistake : they hurried me to the police-office, 
where, the whole affair having been investigated, I w^as 
fortunately released. I call myself fortunate, because, on 
being charged with such a crime by a mob, I did not get 
more ill-usage, and was suffered to depart. I did not go in 
peace notwithstanding, although the kotwall released me ; 
for the people still maintained their first opinion of my 
being, directly or indirectly, concerned in Shewdhut s 
murder \ and I was hooted, hissed, and pelted out of the 
city, as if I had been the greatest criminal that had ever 
been within its walls. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 


Being once clear of the people and in the open fields, to 
which I had run until my breath began to fail me, I was 
surrounded by night, which had began to close in before I 
was clear of the city. I still, however, continued my journey 
towards Satarah, until I was overcome with weariness and 
fatigue. I threw myself down under a tree, and sank, almost 
woin out, into a sound slumber. I was awoke by the loud 
snorting of an elephant, which, with his driver upon his 
neck, was proceeding along the road. As I was rousing 
myself, the mahouhut caUed out, “ Hollo, brother ! what— 
asleep in the jungles at this time of the year ! ” I replied, 
travellers wearied by long marching had no choice left, and 
the ^shelter of a tree must, in such cases, be put up with. ’ 
“ Whither art thou going?” asked the driver. I told him 
to Satarah. “ Well, that is fortunate,” rejoined the mahou- 
hut, “ for I am bound there also, and will ^ve you a ride 
upon the elephant.” I thanked him, and tapping his 
animal upon the head, he cried, “ kneel down.” The huge 
creature obeyed, and I clambered up his side, and when 
seated, the animal arose with us at command. It was the 
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first time I had ever rode upon one of these sagacious 
beasts. The elephant was sometimes troublesome, in which , 
case the mahouhut thrust his goad into the hole of a wound 
behind the animal’s ear, which, he said he never suffered to 
heal, and it instantly had the good sense to become sub- 
missive. The mahouhut observed, that he had another 

t 

sore place which he probed when he wanted the animal to 
quicken his pace, and another when he wanted to make him 
scream, or utter a salaam in praise of his lord and master. 

I inquired his master’s name, and he informed me it was 
Holkar’s dewan, or prime minister, adding, “and a good 
master he is, for we all act as we like, and fill our bell\es by 
doing the people to the extent of our fancies.” Thus the 
mahouhut scarcely ever ceased chattering about one thing 
and another every minute of the journey, except when he 
called out to his elephant, Chid^ chul^ or “walk on quick,” 
accompanying the word of command with a kick behind the 
creature’s ear. The beast went along snorting and puffing 
at a brisk rate, and the driver would begin to talk to me 
again. I inquired what news there was at Indore. “Oh, 
nothing particular,” replied the fellow ; an old wanee,* 
they say, has been murdered (chul, chul, Babad), and it is 
supposed a stranger, who lodged in his liouse, is the guilty 
person j but our kotwell could see no ground for the charge, 
and released the stranger, who was no doubt very glad to 
get off. For my part if he really did kill the old grain-seller, 

Or shopkeeper. 
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I think- he did a goo^ act ; there sxe too many of these 
miserly old rascals in Indore, and the grain is so dear a poor 
man must almost starve.” I remarked, I. did not think that 
was his case, for he appeared in excellent condition. Ale ? 
no, no, old Fiitieh gudje"^ here gives me half his flour and 
ghee daily, and he must be fed, let grain be at what price it 
may. You know it would little redound to my credit to 
mount my lord on a lean brute.” I observed that what he 
said was true, nor would it redound to his lord’s credit to 
be driven by a lean mahouhut. Exactly thus,” replied the 
driver, and thus Eutteh and myself are, you observe, in 
condition, not among the spare creation.” 

This mahouhut was a meny good-natured fellow, and at 
any other time I should have entered into and enjoyed his 
jokes ; but now, recent events, and my anxiety for the 

If 

future — the idea of finding a father, or of being crossed by 
some mischance in my endeavours to penetrate to his 
retreat, pressed upon my mind. I could not long continue 
to feign an enj oyment of the fellow’s wit, and to put on a 
jocularity that must sit but very awkwardly upon me. The 
driver soon perceived I was not his match in spirits, and 
that I often relapsed into silence and thoughtfulness. He 
would then console himself with a song, stopping frequently 
in the midst of his ditty to cry out to his elephant, Chiil, 
chul, Baba ! ” The last halt we made, before reaching our 
destination, was at a small Village, where the driver purposed 
' * Epithet applied to the elephant, meaning ‘‘victorious.” 
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,to dine, together with his beast. He being a Mohammedan, 
I could not dine with him ; but he said he would give me 
some raw rice, if I would accompany him to the grain-shops 
in the small bazaar. Having fastened the elephant’s hind 
leg by a chain to a tree, and put a rope round his fore legs, 
w'e entered into the bazaar. To observe the airs the fellow 
put on, he might have been’ taken for the dewan himself, 

instead of his mahouhut. He twisted his mustachios, and 

1 

cocked his turban on one side, folding his arms akimbo 
before a grain-shop, where, in the midst of a few half-filled 
baskets of grain, sat cross-legged a starved meagre Marwarry, 
the owner of the shop, Ho 1 you skin and bone Mar- 
warry,'* cried the driver, ‘^up with you, and supply my lord 
the dewan's elephant with rice, ghee, flour, B,nd Jagreer Be 
quick, I say, or, by Allah, I will show you how my elephant 
ser\^es those who will not feed him/' — Any dco, hoi, hoi,'' t 
cried the grain merchant 3 I have no rice, no ghee, no flour, 
no jagree. Your beast would eat up all in the village." — 
“Silence, you rascal," cried the mahouhut, “or I will report you 
on my return.” — “ Indeed," said the poor devil, “you must go 
to the potail; I have no supply of what you demand. Good 
driver, don't distress me ; go,” added he, in a low whisper, “to 
the shop of Laldass in the next street, his granaries are full of 
ever}^thing you \vant” — “'Well, well,” answered the mahouhut, 
“ if he has not any I shall return to you.” We then went on to 
Laldass ; but he having probably heard of the gi-eat devourer 
* Coarse sugar. f An exclamation. 
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that was come into the village, and knowing that if he parted 
with his grain he would never be paid for it, had carefully 
shut up his shop. In a violent rage, the mahouhut returned to 
the Marwarry; but he, taking advantage of our absence, 
had done the same thing before we could return to him, and 
most carefully secured the avenues that led to his rice and 
flour, in the midst of which he had no doubt taken up his 
quarters. The mahouhut then went to the potail, saying, 
“ Here I am, do you choose to feed us ? ’’ — “ What can I 
do ? replied the poor fellow. I cannot make grain.^^ — 
“Very well, my friend,’^ said the driver, “you know the conse- 
quences ! ’’ The potail shrugged up his shoulders, and said 
he was helpless, for the grain-dealers had shut up their 
shops. “ Then, by Allah,” said the mahouhut, “ they shall 
soon be opened.” Having said this, he went to the place 
where he had left his beast tied up, and roaring for his food. 

Loosening his chain and ropes he scrambled upon his neck 
1 

and rode him up to the shop of Laldass, which was merely the 
verandah of a house, closed up with a number of narrow 
planks that served for shutters. The elephant stood close with 
its enormous head touching the shutters, and his rider called 
out, “ Ho 1 within there, I w;ant rice.” — “ Chawitl * 

cried a voice from within. “Bring flour then,” said the 
mahouhut “ Atfah nujme^^ t was the reply. “ Ghee then/ 
— “ Toop nUj/iue/^ J answered the shopkeeper with a hearty 
- laugh, as if it was a good joke. ^ “ Give me jagree then,” 

* No rice. t No flour. No ghee. 
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said the driver. Gor nujiue^' ^ responded the shopkeeper. 

. I will see if you tell truth then/’ answered the mahouhut ; 
and placing his heels behind the ears of his elephant, and 
goading him in one of the sore places he had before men- 
tioned, he exclaimed, Tor dallo^ zoor seT + The 

cunning animal, as if it knew the flour was behind the 
shutters, butted at them with full force, and crash they went 
to pieces in an instant, and discovered Laldass in the midst 
of plenty, tumbling affrighted over his baskets of grain. 

Oh, mercy 1 mercy 1 ” he cried ; “ here is flour, ghee, rice, 
and sugar, good mahouhut, take what you want.” — “ Rascal,” 
cried the driver, I have a great mind to make the elephant 
squeeze the breath out of your miserable body, for giving me 
so much trouble. Come, fill my sacks, or I will not spare 
you.’^ The women of Laldass now came forward, and filled 
the bags with everything he wanted, for which they did not 

get a single rupee in return. The bags being placed on 

» 

, the elephant’s back, the animal walked majestically away, 

the mahouhut saying to the poor devil of a grain-dealer. 

Perhaps I shall not report you on my return to Indore, 

provided you have a second supply ready for me as I 

come back. Don’t give me this trouble again:” The 

faniily bowed in silence. We now sought the potaii, who 

had provided wood for us, and some sugar-canes for the 

elephant to eat while the bread was baking; and we once 

more secured the animal, and left him to munch them, 

* No sugar, f “Break it to pieces, old fellow, with all your might.” 
VOL. II. N 
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while we attended to our own cookery. Did you ever see 
such rascals ? ” said the elephant-driver. They would no 
more mind seeing me and my elephant starve, than you 

would mind seeing them hanged.^’ — ‘‘Not they,” I replied ; 

* 

“ but it is well we are not out of Holkar’s dominions ; for, 
were we in those of the English, we should, I fear, be made 
to repent our feat.” — “ Perhaps we should,” answered the 
fellow j “ but as the case stands, we have nothing to do with 
the To ope Wallas, and I heartily wish they were driven out 
of India.” — “We must fight harder than we have ^et 
done to accomplish this,” I rejoined; “but were it not for 
the bad management of your master and the„ other rajahs, 
and rulers, these foreigners would never have done what 
they have. Holkar, Bajerao, and Scindea; are always ready 
for war, and when it begins they run away from it. This is” 
the way the Toope Wallas have get so firm a hold among 
us, and we shall, I fear, never live to see the end of it.” — 
“ What you say may be very true,” answered my companion , 
“but hang me if I know anything about the matter ; but I 
do know that, as long as I drive an elephant, he shall not 
starve, come what may.” We pursued this discourse no 
further ; and as soon* as the elephant had devoured his 
bread, rice, and sugar, we continued our journey. Nothing 
more occurred until we perceived ,the hill on .which the 
seven-towered fort of Satarah * stands. I then deemed it 

* Called Salarali, or Satli-Istara, or the Seven Stars, or Pleiades, 
from its seven towers. 
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prudent to alight, and thanking the mahouhut for his kind- 

ness, I walked, well mufiSed up, into the city. 

In the streets I saw groupes of ill-looking fellows con- 
versing, and their appearance convinced me there was 
something of importance about to take place. In one part 
two men passed me at a quick pace ; one of whom I felt 
certain was Gabbage Gousla. They were out of sight in a 
moment j but, from their hurried manner, I had a convic- 
tion that mischief could not be far off ; — perhaps some plot 
was on the eve of explosion, as my intelligence respecting 
the state of affairs gave me good reason to surmise would 
be the case. Having no money and little food, I deter- 
mined to fast until the next day, and I rambled about 
until I reached a durhm sallah, which was, very fortun- 
ately, unoccupied. Here I took my silver kurdoorah, 
and secured it about my person. It was too small to 
go round my waist, but I wound it twice round my arm, 
getting the snakes^ heads to meet with some difficult}-, 
and fixing them by the small screw attached to the orna- 
ment. I had scarcely done this before I heard voices 
approaching; and presently some men entered, carrying 
spears and matchlocks. Seeing me sitting unemployed, 
they cried, “ Ho, brother 1 — do you want a job ? if so, come 
with us, and load yourself with some of these weapons.'^ I 
inquired whither they were going ; — they told me wlier*e pay 
was to be had. I asked who were their employers ; and 
> they said they were .persons who would either be kings or 
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beggars'; but upon my questioning them further, they told 
me that was neither here or there, but bid me jump up and 
assist them, for it was no time to be idle. I desired them 
first to tell me whom I was to serve ; and one of them 
cursed me, and said, Shoot him ! he is one of Gunpufs 
spies 1 ’’ — “ Hold ! ” I cried ; I am not inclined that side 
the question, anyhow.” The men then bade me come along, 
I piled several matchlocks on my shoulders, and followed 

t 

them through ravines and over hills, until we came to a very 
considerable cavern. Here one of them gave a loud whistle, 
which was answered by one more shrill, and of longer con- 
tinuance, from within. Not a word was spoken by my 
guides, until a light gleamed from a recess of the cave. ' One 
of the men then said, taking my wrist, Come on, but utter 
not a word.” The bearer of the light now approached us ; 
and, seeing me, asked me who I was. One of my com- 
panions answered that the load was too heavy for them, and 
they had therefore hired me. Some whispering then took 
place between the men who arrived with me and the person 
who bore the torch, which ended in the latter addressing 
me nearly to ’ this effect : — Stranger, you are at liberty to 
return from wdience you came, or to enter the cavern. If 
you choose to go away, here is your hire ; if you prefer to 
remain vrith us, you must not depart until certain circum- 
stances dissolve our band, in which, provided you will 

I 

enlist, we shall be happy to accept your services ; ' but you 
must no*t finch from the cause you have embraced, you 
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must bind yourself by a solemn oath to be faithful to our 
cause, and to promote our objects even to death.” I begged 
him to admit me, and to state to me the nature of the ser- 
vice ill which they proposed I should embark. I said I was 
fearful lest I should enter a den inhabited by Gunput E.ao 
and his party, in whose cause I would not engage ^ but if 1 
did so, and found after ail that I was admitted of a party I 
could not support^ — ^liow could I retract? To suppose no 
worse, after what I had said, the cavern must be my prison 
until the present disputes were settled. I said I had no 
objection, should an opportunity be afforded me of so doing, 
to take a conspicuous part in fighting for the unfortunate 
Sevaje, whom I had every reason to suppose I was bound 
in honour to serve j but to fall into the hands of his 
opponent would, indeed, be a dreadful thing for me. The 
torch-bearer, seeming to feel my embarrassment, desired me 
not to act in too great a haste. No deceit is ever prac- 
tised here,” said he 3 “ the troops of Sevaje fight in open and 
honourable warfare, for no guile is suffered in his name 3 an dpt 
is the same in all other matters in which his followers engage.” 
The name of Sevaje and these statements (which I was con- 
, scious no agent of Cabbage would use or make) determined 
me how to act. I made a motion to the torch-bearer to 
lead me on, and delivered to him my sword, as a sign I 
submitted to an engagement on his side of the question. 
He then led me, with the other men, over several rugged 
places, until we came to a wide stream that flowed subter- 
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raneously through the cave; across this a hoor presented 
itself, studded with iron spikes of enormous dimensions. 
On a signal being given from without, the door was gradually 
lowered, until it formed a bridge across the stream. We 
passed over, and entered a spacious place — so much so, 
indeed, it seemed as if the whole hill had been excavated to 
form the apartment In this excavation there sat twelve 
men, partly in armour, and before them were provisions 
of all kinds. A hum of numerous voices was heard, proceed- 
ing from different passages on the right and left hand of the ^ 
hollow or great chamber, which I immediately conjectured 
to be Sevaje’s stronghold. Who knew but he might him-* 
seif be there, or one of the twelve men before me ? I was 
so intent in regarding their features, and so occupied with 
my thoughts, that I did not hear one of them address me, 
until I was pulled by the sleeve by the torch-bearer, who 
stood at my side. Having satisfied my own mind Sevaje 
%vas not among them, I craved pardon for my abstraction^; 
and one of them repeated his question, demanding my 
» name. I determined to use no deceit, lest, on being dis- 
covered, I should not be trusted in their affairs ; I therefore 
replied, “My name is Pandurang Hari.” Several voices 

I 

spoke at once — “ Is it possible ! ” cried they. “ Am I 
knovTO, then,” I responded, “by any of this gallant band?” 
— “ Your name,” said the first speaker, “ is familiar to us j— 
you have enemies, but your lucky star has led' you here. 
We have certain, information of persons lying in wait for 
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you at Poona, where, it is reported, you have concealed a 
girl named* Sagoonah. Not being acquainted with your 
person, we deemed it fruitless the attempting to find you 
out, and warn you of your danger and of the secret attacks 
of your enemies. But how did you come from Poona 
hither, and escape the assassins that lurked about for you ? 

I informed them in return that I came not from Poona, but 
from Indore. They inquired if I came alone. I said an 
unhappy man, who I feared was no more, was to have 
accompanied me. They asked his name, and I told them 
Shewdhut Wanee. By Ishwar ! the very man,” cried the 
chief of the party. “But say, how know you he is no more ? 
How were you acquainted with him ? ” I told him my life 
had been one unfortunate scene of disappointments and 
hardships ; that I had been hunted tlirough the world by an 
unrelenting enemy, wiio had sw^om to take my life. I had 
fled to Guzerat from the Deccan, but I was allow^ed no rest ; 
my enemies followed me closely, and dogged me back to 
my own country. I had been tricked by knaves, robbed by 
Bheels, and pursued by assassins ; that it so happened, as 
I was flying from the latter, I fell in with an old man, a 
goatherd, in a glen near Asseerghur, whose life I by chance 
discovered was in jeopardy. I made this circumstance 
known to him ; we conversed together, and were mutually 
pleased. I thought his resignation, and mamiers, and hidden 
misfortunes, most touching ; I swore to serve him, should 
it be ever in my power to do so. He told me he should 
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quit the glen, and proceed to Indore, where lived a Wanee, 
named Shewdhut, who, on my producing to him a silver ring 
which he left with me, would conduct me to the place of 
his retreat. Circumstances afterwards made it necessary for 
me to visit the goatherd, from whom I conceived it possible 
I might leam something regarding an unfortunate and 
persecuted girl already named ; that I went to Indore for 
this purpose, had an interview with Shewdhut, whom ,I 
convinced I was no impostor, and he, at length, told me 
that the goatherd was not at Indore, but at Satarah, whither 
he was himself proceeding. I then mentioned the disap- 
pearance of Shewdhut Wanee, and the reasons I had for 
believing him to be murdered. 

The chief of the party heard me conclude my story, with 
melancholy in his countenance at the fate of Shewdhut. 
The whole twelve now whispered to each other in so low a 
tone, I could not catch a single syllable of what they said. 
The chief at length begged me to retire for a short time, 
but to await their call. The torch-bearer arose, and, open- 
ing a little side-door, desired me to follow him. I then 
a small square chamber, covered with mats, on 
which he bade me be seated, and left me to reflect on my 
singular adventure. In about an hour I was summoned 
again into the presence of the council, the cliief of which 
desired me to be seated in front of him. I obeyed, and he 
then commenced by stating that they had resolved to ask 
me a few questions more, which I might or might . not 
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answer, as I saw fit ; but that, in answering them, there was 
every probability of benefiting myself. Moreover, having 
heard my answers, they could better determine how far to 
• intrust me with the secrets connected with their cause, and 
the object they had in view. I bowed assent, and they pro- 
ceeded : — “ Have you any reason to believe that the goat- 
herd you mentioned is any other than a private individual ? 

I answered, I have every reason to believe him to be 
Sevaje, the lawful successor to the musnud of Satarah,^^ 
They then bade me state my reasons ; and, fearing to hint 
at the chance of my being his son, lest it should not be so 
after all, and I should be esteemed presumptuous, I answered 
‘'‘that Shewdhut had dropped some pretty strong hints to 
me, and some expressions had escaped him, from which I 
gathered that such was the case — indeed, I felt certain of 
it” They then inquired who Sagoonah was. I replied, “A . 
girl betrothed to a young man who has never been heard 
of.” — “ How came she under your protection? ” I answered, 

“ She is not under my protection ; she lives with her aunt. 

I am acquainted with them, and wished to marry the girl ; 
but the uncertainty as to the fate of her betrothed husband 
prevents our union.” They then inquired where I first knew 
her, and I told them how I had rescued her from the hands 
"of murderers, and had aided in concealing her from them to 
this day. They next questioned me if I knew any of the 
murderers, and I told them that one was named Gabbage 
Gousla, who was also an enemy of mine. “ Indeed,” cried 
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the chieftain. Know you aught of this " Gabbage ? I 
replied, “ Yes, that he was Gunput Kao, the pretender to 
the musnud of Satarah.” — Has he a lawful right ? ” inquired 
one of the twelve. None,’’ I answered; ^^iie is a villain 
and a murderer!” — How can you speak so positively?” 
questioned the chief. I replied, “Because I heard his 

history from the mouth of his own son, Mahadeo.” “ This 

is very strange 1 ” exclaimed several of the council at once. 
“It is so,” I remarked; “for, at the time I heard the. son 
say this, he had no idea he ever should meet his father 

again, or be in any condition to aspire to the throne ^he 

was then a roving Pindaree.” 

After this I was desired to withdraw again to my seat in 
the small chamber. I remained there another hour, when I 
'was again summoned “Young man,” said the chief, 
“knowing so much of the history of Sevaje and Gunput 
Kao as you do, whose cause will you espouse ? ” I re- 
plied that of Sevaje, and that I would serve him honestly 
and faithfully with all my heart ; that he should have no 
more devoted adherent, no stauncher supporter. “You 
see, then,” he added, “men before you now who will die for 
Sevaje ; if you are sincere, will you enrol your name among 
ours, and talce the oath we shall prescribe ? ” I answered 
that I would. Upon this a naked sword was presented to 

me, and I was desired to repeat the following words : “ I 

swear by the holy cow, by fire and by water, to aid and 
""~st Sevaje Owdhut in his attempt to reign in Satarah I I 
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devote my lieart and body to liis cause, and I will oppose 
^and contend, even to death, with his enemies, on water or 
land ; that neither cold nor heat shall deter me from pur- 
suing them, nor mountains nor rivers be obstacles to turn 
me aside from this my purpose r that neither rewards nor 
threats shall bias me to the cause of the traitor Gunput Rao, 
or his son Mahadeo ; but that the last drop of blood in my 
veins shall be to Sevaje 1 And I bind myself also to obey 
his officers, and aid and assist them in battle and council, 
should my services be so' needed; and if I fail, or act con- 
trary to this advice, may Ishwar judge me ! ” I then touched 
the sword, and was allowed to retire. 

No great while after this, the chief, or he vrho seemed to 
lead the council, came to me, seated himself by my side, 
and entered at once into conversation. Among other 
things, he told me he thought I must be curious to know 
how my name became so well known to them, but that the 
fact was their spies had overheard a man named Kokoo, a 
chief of Gunput Rao’s force, propose my assassination. From 
the conversation of this man and of others, it was evident I 
was considered a person of some consequence, whom it was 
very desirable to remove out of the way ; hence the surprise 
of the council at hearing my name. I observed that Kokoo 
had an enmity to me from a private cause, and wholly 
independent of his zeal for the cause of his employer. I 
then narrated my adventure at the cavern. The conversa- 
tion finished by my receiving the offer of the command of 
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fifty men, tv^Iio were trained to the duty of both horse and 
foot soldiers, that they might act as circumstances should 
require. I accepted the command with gratitude, and re- ‘ 
quested his name, that I might acknowledge his commands 
as my superior. His name, he said, was Naroba TaitiaJ a 
jagheerdar, who had been deprived of his estates unjustly 
by the present rajah of Satarah. Seeing no chance of ob- 
taining justice by supporting Gunput Rao, he had linked 
himself with the other side, and would stand or fall with it, 
as he could rely on Sevaje’s justice, 

I now ventured to inquire a little how our public affairs 
stood, and what were our resources. I found the troops 
were more numerous than the money at hand would main- 
tain, and that the death of Shewdhut was a loss in this 
respect, as he had always supplied Sevaje with cash. How 
Gunput Rao could discover this was a mystery ; but there 
seemed little doubt he had been murdered by Gunpufs 
agency. The chief of the council left me soon after this, 
hoping I should attend them bn the morrow. In the mean- 
time, I had an opportunity of observing everything that was 
going on in the cavern, and that there were nearly three 
hundred men^ scattered about, all cheerful, confident, and to 
appearance very well appointed. I found that an equal 
number were assembled at another stronghold a few miles 
off, and that as Gunput Rao was known to have no more 
than four hundred followers, we hoped to profit by our 
superiority in numbers, as well as in valour. I inquired 
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Gunput Rao believed him in one of his strongholds. I 
found orders came from him daily, and that a despatch was 
then hourly expected from him. He had very fortunately 
a sincere friend at the court, who held the office of dewan, 
and daily informed him of every proceeding known there. 
By this means Sevaje was aware of Gunpufs intentions, as 
the reigning rajah was no stranger to any of them, and be- 
friended Gunput 

The next morning, on the assembling of the council, a 
shrill whistle was heard from without Ail were eager to 
learn what orders the messenger had brought The draw- 
bridge being lowered, an hircarrah appeared, and taking off 
his turban, produced a sealed roll. The chief of the council 
took it, and reading the contents, first dismissing the mes- 
senger from the chamber, he told us that if ever we struck 
a decisive blow, mow was our moment. It appeared that 
Gunput Rao had for some time been petitioning the rajah 
to restore him his estate, which had been long ago sec]:ues- 
tered upon his disappearance. Not content with doing 
this, he had also successfully claimed his brother’s, on pre- 
tence of his having been murdered. Moreover, on giving, 
or promising to give, to the minister of the rajah an enor- 
mous sum of money, he had obtained an order on the 
treasury for the arrears of both estates, as annually collected 
from the time of their sequestration. This money was to 
be issued to him the next day, at the hour of five in the 
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evening, and he would no doubt convey it immediately to 
his stronghold, and thereby raise an overwhelming force, 
which it would be madness in Sevaje to resist. The latter 
therefore wished, as the despatch stated, that the band 
assembled in tl>e cavern should march against a fortified 
village, which was named, on one of Gunpufs estates,' and 
destroy it while the troops at Sevaje's other hold should lie 
in ambuscade for the treasure of Gunput on the road from 
Satarah. If these two attacks succeeded, the followers of 
the party attacked would be paralysed, and a favourable 
reaction be thereby produced in favour of Sevaje. The 
chieftain concluded by requesting us all to arm. This was 
received with cheering, and the cavern rung with the 
animated shouts. The despatches further stated that 

I 

Canooje, who commanded at Sevaje^s other fort, would be 
with us on the morrow to arrange the plan of attack. 
Orders were 'then given to afford him the most rapid 
access, and the council broke up. All mow prepared for 
the events of the next day; the arms were put in order, 
the ammunition examined, and every heart seemed elate 
with the prospect of being actively employed, some perhaps . 
with the hope of plunder as well as of glory. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 


Before the day broke I was awoke by a sentinel, who 

« 

called me to attend the council, for Canooje had arrived. 

I 

I hurried to the great chamber, and was introduced to’ this 
chief, with whose courageous and lofty presence I was much 
struck. His deportment was noble, his air military, and 
his countenance elevated and pleasing. I found that the 
determination to place Sevaje upon the Satarah musnud 
had originally proceeded from him, and that it was by his 
interest and efforts all the principal jagheerdars of whom 
the council consisted had joined to aid in the cause. It 
' was now settled that at four o’clock in the afternoon we 
should storm the fortified village belonging to Gunput Rao,, 

f 

wliilst Canooje’s division was placed in ambuscade among 
the ravines, within five miles of Satarah, through which the 
treasure of Gunput Rao must pass; ,and, having made 
themselves masters of it, bring it to the stronghold as the 
nearest place of safety. Our division -was ordered to de- 
spatch intelligence to Canooje, while he remained in 
ambush, of the result of our attack on the village ; at the 
same time, if we failed, we were to remain and blockade 
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the place, to prevent the garrison having a communication 
with the detachment that escorted the treasure. Thus the 
corps that^ formed the escort could not be increased in 
strength, and the chance of the discomfiture of our design 
was more remote. 

The plan of attack being thus finally arranged, Canooje 
left us to return to his troops. When I found that the who.le 
of our strength in the cavern was ordered to march on the 
village, I suggested the prudence of leaving a party behind 
to protect it. I observed that the enemy would hardly omit 
to attack it in our absence, for we should not have marched 
far before Gunput E.ao’s spies would convey to him intel- 
ligence that the cavern had been vacated, and that on our 
return we should run the 'chance of seeing it occupied by the' 
enem5r, which w^ould be an effectual damper to our successes 
elsewhere. This suggestion was properly weighed, and 
ordered to be carried into effect by a majority of voices. 
Fifty men were left with a jummahdar for this purpose. If 
we arrived before the village at the hour of four, we should 
probably prevent the garrison from sending out a reinforce- 
ment to support the treasure-party. In case the party had 
marched, we could then attack it in the open plain on our 
advance towards the village, or leave a party for this purpose 
concealed in its line of march. We determined therefore to 
move forward's dhectly. All became bustle and preparation. 
I collected my men, saw that they were properly armed 
and accoutred, that their swords, shields, daggers, and 
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matchlocks were in order, and that they were well supplied 
■with ammunition, scaling-ladders, and ropes, for we had no 
cannon to breach the village walls. When we mustered and 
marched away, I was much pleased to see the regularity and 
sobriety of our brave comrades, many of whom had been 
soldiers under the fallen Peeshwa Badjerao, and were happy 
' to be employed on the present occasion, when their pay 
was punctual, and they were well supplied with the needful - 
munitions. Those on the side of Gunput Rao were men of 
the same order, but not headed by olScers as experienced 
or respectable as ours, but by desperadoes like Kokoo, who 
^ looked to future reward and aggrandisement from him whom 
• they supported, but were themselves among the unprincipled 
and' dishonourable. Upon our arrival at a deep hollow, we 
halted and concealed ourselves in it, sending out scouts to 
watch the motions of the inhabitants and garrison of the 
village against which our operations were directed, and which 
was only distant from us about two miles. Our spies soon 
returned, and informed us that one hundred men had left 
the village, and taken the road to Satarah, which passed by 
the place where we lay. concealed. We observed them 
approaching, and, with a jummahdar and about a hundred 
■ men, I rushed from our ambush upon the unprepared soldiers 

Though taken completely by surprise, they 
recovered and ranged themselves in fighting array, keeping 
up so constant a fire from their matchlocks, that we could 
not attack them sword in hand as we intended Their 

VOL. II. ' ■ 
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commander, however, having made them fire a vollejj, 
thinking to terrify and disperse us, our jummahdar ordered 
' us to charge the instant their pieces were fired, and before 
they could reload, or even draw their swords, we were on 
them. Nearly every oile of them was cut down, and our 
victory was complete. We learned from the prisoners that 
’ the village contained about one hundred and fifty men, who 
were entirely unprepared for a hostile attack. Naroba, in 
consequence of our success, was in high spirits, and gave 
orders to march directly upon the village, which we did 
at once, compelling the prisoners to guide us with thdir arms 
tied behind them. On our arrival before the gates, we 
summoned the garrison to surrender. A shower of arrows 
was the only answer we received, upon which, placing our 
ladders against the mud wall of the fort, we mounted to the 
attack. I led the storming-party sword in hand. Wc found 

a number of Bheels had been mustered for the defence of 

% 

the place, whom Gunput llao had but lately taken into his 
service. These fellows galled us dreadfully with their ar- 
rows ; but as our plan was to close 'with them, we gave them 
' few opportunities, after our once effecting a lodgment on 

the' walls, of using their fatal weapons. The fort of the 

* * 

village was very small, and the garrison, taken by surprise, 
was cramped for room and in confusion. Part of them 
made a sortie, some for the purpose of fighting, and others 
of running away. Naroba at the head of his corps met 
them, and having borne down all opposition outside the 
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walls, was coming up as I pursued the enemy out at the 
gate. The Bheels stood outside inactive, fearing to discharge 
their arrows, and wound their own men, intermingled with 
ours. I now attacked the Bheels, who with the party that 
hkd been so anxious to make a sally from the fort attempted • 
to return and enter it again; but I placed my mem before 
the gates, ordering them to resist to the last any body of 
the enemy that should attempt to force an entrance. The 
enemy seeing this, with great alertness ran to the scaling- 
ladders, which still remained against the wall, and tried to 
force an entrance by their means. These intentions were 
quickly seen by Naroba, who sent round fifty men to keep 
a flanking fire along the wall as they descended inside, while 
another party performed the same manoeuvre on the outside. 
By this means they were tumbled headlong down in every 
direction. , The Bheels, finding their owm party worsted, 
sought for safety in flight to their native wilds. The other 
soldiers without the walls, seeing there was no hope of 
success, fled for their lives. Everything being thus in our 
possession, and not an enemy left before us in less than an 
hour after we began the attack, we proceeded to plunder. 
But we could discover only a few pots and pans. There 
was, it is true, a good supply of grain, of 'which we carried 
off all we could find the means of conveying away. ' 

Whilst some of the men were hunting for plunder, they 
reported that they had found a prisoner in a subterraneous 
cell, and bound to the wall by a strong chain. Thinking 
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the unfortunate being was some enemy of Gunput Rao, I 
obtained permission from Naroba to release him before we 
quitted the place to march back. I thought it possible he 
might perhaps give us some information of importance, and 
I went myself to his place of confinement, which was dark . 
and damp. Not a sound save the clank of the unfortunate 
prisoner's chains could even be heard in it A soldier was 
sent for a torch to show us the way, and- soon returning we 
reached the spot. On placing the torch so as to see his 
countenance, what was my surprise at observing my old and 
tried friend Nanna. Nanna ! my dear friend, is it you, 
indeed, that I behold in this horrible dungeon. ■ Speak ! 
you cannot have forgotten me.'' In a voice feeble and 
faint, he replied, What, Pandurang I is it ‘ you — a friend, 
and here?" It is in truth," I answered ; “thanks to the 
gods who conducted me hither." * I bade them break his 
chains, which was soon done, and Nanna and I were 
speedily in each other's arms. “Am I in a dream?” said 
Nanna. “How came you here— can it be real?" I told 
him this was not a time oj: place for explanation, that I 
must lead him to my comrades, who would rej oice with me 
in the preservation 6f a friend. Nanna was weak, and it 
was with difficulty we got him to walk up into the air, the 
sudden effect of which made him faint A little of our 
attention speedily recovered himj and I related to Naroba 
the friendship that had existed between us. He congra-, 
tulated me on the event, giving his hearty assent to Nanna's 
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accompanying us to the cavern. I confess I longed to hear 
the particulars of his captivity. Curiosity was a leading 
characteristic in my disposition, and I thought he must also 
feel not a little curious to know how I came into my present 
situation. 

%■ 

The total destruction of the fort would have required 
more time than we could spare, or safely atford to remain 
while our other detachments were in the field, and theii 
operations a' matter of uncertainty to us. We contented 
ourselves with demolishing the gates, and as much of the 
walls as time allowed, and then returned to the cavern, 
having lost ten men, and others of our number being badly 
wounded. I myself received a sabre cut, which, though 
not dangerous, gave me great pain. It was late before we 
reached the cavern, and upon making the well-known signal, 
we were admitted once more. We found, as I had appre- 
hended, that during our absence a party of the enemy had 
attempted to carry the place, but had been repulsed by the 
guard, which but for me would not have been left to pro- 
tect it. The detachment which had gone in search of the 
treasure had returned, not so successful as we hoped it 
would have been. Canooje stated that he had lost twenty 
men, and that, although he had seized the money, to his 
great disappointment there was not half the sum he expected. 
He had learned from the prisoners, however, that the bulk 
had been conveyed away in a different direction ; and that, 
his men not being in a condition to pursue it, they had 
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returned with about seven thousand rupees in their pos- 
session. The money was well escorted, and it appeared 
^ that if we had not cut up the intended reinforcements, 
Canooje would not have attained his purpose as easily as 
he did, perhaps not at all. The news of our victory was 
no small thing, however, in our favour, and tended much 
to lessen the consequence of Gunput !Rao, and to damp the 
spirit of his followers. Our wounded having been attended 
to, and every care in our power shown them, we stretched 
our fatigued limbs on our mats, and sought a refuge in 
sleep from our past labours. In the morning a council 
was held, to consider what steps had best be taken in 
pursuance of our objects. Canooje first proposed sending 
out spies to obtain intelligence of the movements of the 
enemy ; but this was overruled until the receipt of another 
secret despatch from Sevaje. It seemed necessary, as we 
had lost so many men, to send out considerate agents to 
obtain recruits for our detachments. This was immediately 
done ; and Canooje, after giving a full account of our recent 
proceedings, and the capture of the treasure, in a despatch ' 

to Sevaje, marched away from us with his well-appointed 
troop. 

There being nothing of moment to occupy me, I hastened 
to Nanna, who was already showing he made progress in 
his recovery from the effects of his barbarous imprisonment 
and accompanying starvation. I related to him the par- 
ticulars, of my history since we quitted each other, and with 
/ , * 
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which the reader must be already so well acquainted as to 
be able to recall them to recollection. Nanna in his turn 
informed me that^ on arriving at Satarab, he lodged the 
woman who accompanied him in an obscure house, which 
was the same night surrounded by the agents of Gunput 
E.ao, who forcibly carried her off; but the next morning 
she returned, saying the people who took her away had 
released her. Nanna stated that, being intent upon finding 
out whether the boy to whom Sagoonali had been betrothed 
was living or dead, he lost no opportunity of inquiring into 
the matter ; but finding it in vain, he left Satarah for the 
purpose of joining me at Poona. In his way thither he was 
surrounded by ruffians, who bound him fast, and conducted 

<1 

him to the fort from whence we had rescued him. There 
Kokoo examined him, and desired him to tell where 
Sagoonah was concealed; he also made strict inquiries 
respecting myself. Nanna would answer none of his 
questions, but remained silent ; upon which he was sentenced 
to imprisonment in the dungeon, and natchne rotce:* this 
v/as to endure until he should betray his friend. Plaving 
said he was determined not to do so, he was in addition 
chained to the wall where he was found. I hereupon 
pressed this trusty friend to my heart, and related to him all 

* I 

I had formerly omitted in giving him a sketch of my history. 

»«■ 

I also let him know the probable situation I stood in with 
Sevaje, the lawful successor of the Satarah musnud. Nanna 

^ Bread made of the coarsest grain'. 
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■was struck with wonder on hearing this part of my history. 
After standing with his mouth wide open, he said, “I 
always thought you were a great scholar, but never dreamed 
of your being a prince at the same time— let me fall pro- 
strate Not so fast, my dear friend,” I cried; “it is 
not quite so certain I am a prince ; and if I should be, it 
is more than probable I shall never be in a situation to 
receive the homages of my friends in the way you would 
' deliver yours.”-“You shall be, though,” said Nanna; 
“and may I live to behold you on a throne, and to say 
another star is added to the Pleiades, and that Satarah shall 
henceforth be Atarah ! ” * I could not help telling Nanna 
he had already made great progress in the language of a 
courtier; that he perhaps acquired it from his enemies 
while a prisoner, and they had been practising flattery, and 
the arts of rising at court, upon the strength of their expec- 
tations. “I shall need,” said I, “a deal of polishing, ray 
good friend, before I can be compared to the dullest star 
in the heavens, as you would agree with me in thinking 
were you acquainted with the whole of my history, which 
perhaps I shall one day unfold to you. Prejudiced as you 
are in my favour, you would shake your head upon me were 
I seated on a musnud, if you knew everything.” Nanna 
was going to reply by a second essay in courtiership ; but it 
-was so disagreeable a thing to my ear to be addressed in 
this gross way, that I thought, if ever I reached such high 

* Atarah, or eight stars. 
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honour, it would then be full time enough to suffer the 
infliction of its hollowness, as some balance for the glory of 
the situation. Besides, I really felt conscious of my 
demerits^ and all the flattery in the world could not make 
me change my opinion of myself j for I knew what my own 
conduct had been in numerous instances. It is true I was 
brought up and educated by menials and base wretches of 
every description ; I had been cast upon the stream of life 
to float along by myself, as necessity or fancy directed ; I 
had been persecuted wrongfully, and obliged to resort to 
mean artifices oftentimes for existence itself. This had 
been the case in youth, when passion is warmest, and reason 
possesses liut little influence. I knew that the few good 

** V 

actions of my life were overborne by the many bad ones* 
Still I was comforted that I had bought experience, and 
been enabled to see the advantages of a steady, correct, 
and uniform line of conduct. Villany, I was convinced, 

had but a short day, and upright intention would ultimately 

) 

triumph in every circumstance of life. Mahrattas are for 
the most part bad men — cunning, insidious, and self- 
interested; but they were ever unfortunate enough to be 
badly governed. The bad examples of their kings and 
rulers were ever before them ; and the corruption and vices 
of lesser persons in authority contaminated the people, who 
are always profligate or virtuous according to the way in 
which they are governed. I observed to Nanna that I had 
a deep dread at the idea of being called upon to govern ; 
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and tlie only chance I should have of success would be to 
follow the example of my father, who I hoped I should see 
for many years fulfilling fils' duties, and thus I might become 
his scholar. My friend Nanna, upon this, observed that I 
talked like a book, and that what I said must be true. He 

\ 

would only ask me, ignorant as he was, to be allowed to 
bask in the sunshine of my favour. I could not help laugh- 
ing, but told him he might rely uppn it, I should never 
forget him. I said he must not be too sanguine ; that I 
intended the same day to consult with Naroba upon this 
subject, and upon the propriety Of my making a visit to 
Sevaje, as I felt unhappy at being kept so long in suspense. 

I desired Nanna not to let a word drop upon this business 
in the cavern, as he respected my friendship, and, anywhere - 
else, not to let a word respecting it escape him. He 
promised me all I required, stated his determination to be 
faithful to my cause, and left me. 

There were many solid reasons why I did not wish to make 
public that it was probable I was so nearly related to Sevaje! 

^ One reason was, that it seemed to me possible Gunput Hao 
might be induced to consent to a public inquiry, or an 
arbitration of the question between my father and himself, 
and that the right of the lawful successor might be settled 
this way; for he would perhaps be induced to abide by, 
such a decision as long as he thought Sevaje alone was 
living, as, after his death, ^ Mahadeo would infallibly succeed 
the musnud. On the other hand, were Gunput Rao to dis- 
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cover I was living, nothing would induce him to abide by 
any decree excluding him and his son. With these notions 
on my mind, I went to Naroba,' and earnestly requested I 
might be allowed to visit Sevaje, having matters of import- 
ance to communicate to him. Naroba replied that he him- 
self could have no objections, but that he considered it his 
duty to mention the request to Sevaje, in the first instance, 
and then he would immediately communicate his answer to 
me. I was of course obliged to consent to this step being 
first taken, and I patiently awaited an answer from Sevaje, 
which could not occupy a long period of time in communi- 
cating. Naroba and myself, in the interim, made the best 
use of our leisure. We had the sword-practice among our 
soldiers every day, rendering them as expert as possible in 
the use of their arms. I afterwards found the benefit of 
these lessons, as will be seen in the sequel. I also exercised 
myself in every possible wayj but, from the exertion, I 
found, the wound in my arm inflame, and become exceed- 
ingly painful. At the time an answer arrived from Sevaje 
I was in very great pain; but the reply being such as 
was consonant with my wishes, I determined that even the 
serious appearance it had began to put on should not deter 
me from my visit to him, whom I had so much reason to 
believe was my father. I stated my readiness to depart, and 
Naroba procured me a guide, desiring me to put dn an 
appearance as unsoldierlike as possible. The first guide 
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was to conduct me to a second person, through whose 
means I should gain admittance to Sevaje, unsuspected by 
the enemy. I obeyed every suggestion made, and followed 
my guide with a palpitating heart to a small wood, at a con- 
siderable distance from our stronghold. My guide tapped 
at the door of a miserable hovel, which was opened by a 
lean, tall, emaciated old woman, who instantly admitted us 
upon seeing the person of him who conducted me. There 
was something in the appearance of the old hag which at 
first led me to suspect treachery, and my suspicions were 
not laid asleep on my seeing the guide and old woman, head 
to head, in a close whisper. I thought this was unnecessary, 
where all present were friends, and my bosom became filled 
with vague suspicions everything was not right The guide 

now went away without uttering one word tb me, and the old 

\ 

hag seated herself opposite to where I sat ; but no effort of 
mine could induce her to enter into conversation. She 
mumbled unintelligibly to herself, until I began to get im- 
patient, and begged her to lead the way whither I designed 
to go. She turned her head round and pointed to the sun 
with her shrivelled finger, and then to the western quarter 
of the heavens, from which I judged we must not set out for 
Satarah until after the sun had set. Tt wanted full three 
hours’ space of it yet, and being fatigued, and my wound 
very painful to me, I spent my time in no very agreeable 

ki 

way ; for not a single word could 1 get in the way of con- 
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versation from this mysterious old woman. I threw myself 

on a mat to try and sleep ; but sleep fled far from me, and 

I could only indulge in dreams of what the future might 

have in store for me, and fall back upon my own thoughts 

for a means of employing a short period that passed away 
slow as ages. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 


At length, the sun having gone down blood-red, and left 
that tranquil gloom which so quickly covers the earth on 
the departure of an Indian day, the old woman tapped me 
on the shoulder with a long stick. I arose and followed 
her. Age made it necessary for her to proceed slowly, 
and a complete ignorance of the point to which she was 
leading me, impelled me to keep pace with her. My im- 
patience could ill brook the tediousness of such a mode of 
travelling, A man just hoping to behold his parent, from 
whom he had been separated nearly the whole of his life, 
might be excused for an anxiety to press onward and realise 
his anticipated hopes ; I therefore offered to procure a litter 
for her, or even cany her on my back, so that we might 
not linger away all night in our march to the city. The 
woman made no reply to my offers, but merely shook her 
head; and I was compelled to proceed at a snaihs pace 
coss after coss, so that it was past eleven o’clock ere we 
entered Satarah. My conductress took me through the 
principal streets, until we came to a shop where they sold 
sweetmeats, and, there she purchased several bits of burnt 
^ugar. We then visited a baker’s, where she bought bread ^ ' 
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and the fruit bazaar, where she obtained cocoa-nuts, betel- 
nuts, and pomegranates. In the last place she purchased 
a bksket to hold what she had bought, and placed it upon 
my head; so that, in my present dress, I had exactly the 
' appearance of a cooly or porter, and was completely dis- 
' guised. I followed her still in silence as before, and she 
led me, to my great surprise, towards the hill on which 
stands the seven-towered fort of Satarah. Observing my 
astonishment, she for the first time told me to address her 
as mother, but not utter a single syllable to any one I might 
see in her presence. The old creature clambered the hill 
with difficulty; and when we arrived at the gate of the fort^ 
she knocked with her stick, and a sentry opening the 
wicket demanded who was there. She replied, “ Only old 
Bhowanee and her son.”— “Ah ! mother,” said the sentry, 

“ I thought you had forgotten us : how do you sell your 
sweetmeats ? Come in.” So saying, we entered ; the basket 
was taken from my head, the contents examined, and some 
purchases made. We were then allowed to proceed to the 
house of the officer who had the charge of the arsenal, an 
octagon building in one of the seven towers. The old 
woman was admitted immediately, and a whispering dia- 
logue began with the officer, which convinced me they were 
well acquainted. After some little further delay I was 
beckoned into an inner room, and the officer resident in 
the house began to remove n. large ammunition-box which 
stood in the centre of the chamber. I was wondering what 
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could be the meaning of this, and to what it all tended, 
eagerly looking out for the end of the mystery, and almost 
suspecting foul play, when, I imagine, the man touched 
some secret lock or, bolt, for a door in one of the corners 
of the room flew open, and discovered a flight of stone 
stairs, which my conductress descended, motioning me' to 
remain where I then was. The resident in the house 
retired, and I was left in a most uncomfortable solitude, 
not wholly divested of fear, when I recollected many 
circumstances in my past life that, less suspicious in 
appearance, had led me into trouble. It was not without 
pleasure, therefore, that in a short- time I heard the old 
woman returning, and greeted her haggard face at the top 
of the staircase. From thence she beckoned me ito follow 
her, and I found myself quickly in a very comfortable 
square stone room. She then opened another door in the 
wall, through which she disappeared, and again left me in 
solitude. I now threw off my coat, and lay down upon a 
mat, the wound in my arm torturing me severely. I had 
not been reclining many minutes before ’the door through 
which my conductress had passed opened, and she again 
entered, followed by a venerable old man, who bore a lamp 
in his hand, the dim radiance of which did not suffice to 
give me at first a correct view of his, features. Before he 
noticed me he whispered something to the woman, who 
reascended the staircase, and closed the trap-door, as I 
judged from the sound. 
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I was now alone with him who was most probably my 
father. What my sensations were at that moment 'can I 
ever forget ? Hope, fear, pleasure, pain, seemed to have 
possession of me at the same instant : filial awe, reverential 
regard, a respect for royalty, came upon me, and robbed 
me of all power of utterance ! One minute would decide 
my fate, and cast the die of my life — raise me to honour, 
or dash me into the lowest deep of misery ! The old man, 
turning towards me, now said, “What, young and valiant 
man, wouldst thou with me ? I have heard of thy bravery 
in my cause, and I cannot fear treachery from a brave 
man i I have, therefore, admitted thee to my seclusion. 
What wouldst thou, young man, with me ? ” As he spoke, 
the light flashed upon his features, and I recognised the 
old goatherd of the glen. ‘‘ I would claim acquaintance, 
my lord,” I observed; “we have met before.” — “Ah! 
where, where?” he hastily inquired, stooping at the same, 
time to examine my features, as I was sitting cross-legged 
on the mat “Truly,” continued he, “I have seen that 
face before ; come to the light, let me be certain.” . So 
saying, he bade me arise, and I obeyed. “ Yes,” said he 
“ I have seen that face before.” — “ I think in the Asseer- 
ghur glen,” I responded. “ In the glen 1 ” said he. “ What 1 
art thou the youth to whom I gave a ring ? ” I told him I 
was the same ; and, mindful of my promise, had sought 
him in Indore in vain, and had now sought further, and 
found him in Satarah. “ And dost thou then take so great 

VOL. II. ‘ p 
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an interest in my fate as to follow me from place to place ? 
This is kindness I have been of late little used to. But your 
arm bleeds ! I fear I am the cause of mucli bloodshed. 
Say, where got you that frightful wound ? ” I observed, it 
was a mere scratch, the consequence of my own rashness. 

Rather of your valour,” said he ; for I guess how it is ^ 
but it must be bound up, and thus the blood staunched.’ 
So saying, he drew my coat, which I had taken off, over 
my shoulders, and began to bind it round my wounded 
arm. This sudden and unexpected act made me bare my 
right arm, on which was fixed the silver kurdoorah. He 
Started, and exclaimed, “ What 1 what do I see ? Nay, I 

am blind — iny eyes are old, and fail me ! It cannot be I — 

( 

let me look again. It is the same ! Where got you that 
chain ? — speak ! torture me not a moment longer ! ” — “ It 
is my own,” I replied, and I feel I am in the presence of 
him who first bound it rdund my loins.”— « My son, my 
son ! ” cried the old man, as I fell upon my knees and 
called him father ! A moment was. passed in deep silence, 
which ended in a shower of tears, that, streaming down my 
father’s venerable beard, fell warm upon my head. I can 
make no attempt to describe my feelings at that moment, 
or to do justice to the scene. It was a feast of unspeakable 
joy to my heart — a moment worth years of adversity ! 

As soon as the old man was more composed, he requested 
to know by what accident I had learned that his recogni- 
tion of the chain would warrant me in concluding I was his 


I 
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son I related to him all that Shewdhut Wanee had in- 
formed me of. At the name of Wanee he wept aloud, and 
desired me to state the particulars of his disappearance, as 
he understood from Naroba I could give him every par- 
ticular respecting it. I then entered into the melancholy » 

I 

detail once more. It was frequently interrupted in the 
recital by his tears and bitter invocations against the per- 
petrators of the deed. He then referred to the kurdoorah, 
and exclaimed, “ Oh ! that was a night of horrors, when I 
put this chain abound thy infant body; it was a bloody 
deed, my Jeoba!” — Jeoba, then, my name?"* I eagerly 
inquired. “ It is thy name, my son, and happy was the 
day to me that gave thee birth; for, notwithstanding the 
machinations of my most deadly foes, Heaven has brought 

t 

thee to my arms ! hlay you be successful against your 
enemies ! I now observed, in order to lead away the 
conversation from myself. “ Your claims to the musnud of 

r 

Satarah are just, and you have stout hearts devoted to you, 
my father, among your troops,"" — ‘^Ah, my soni would this 
dispute might be settled amicably! Would that Gunput 
Rao, your unnatural uncle, could be induced to acknowledge 
my claims, and forego further bloodshed!"* — “As long as' 
he believes I am not forthcoming,’" I replied, “he might 
show a readiness so to do, and waive his claim until after 
your decease, when Mahadeo, his son, would succeed to the 

I 

musnud.”— “Then must our present relationship remain a 

* 

secret,"" said my father. “ I have applied to the English 
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Government to interfere and adjust our quarrel ; or, if tlief 
"Tefuse to do so, that they will allow their agent here to 
appoint an arbitration, and see that all is fairly and honour- 
ably conducted. Thus Gunput will not dare to commit any 
outrage should the decision be given in my favour ; although, 
by his intrigues, he will endeavour to effect all that bribery 
.and influence can accomplish, to secure in his interest the 
persons to whom the settlement of the cause is intrusted.’’ 
— Justice, however, must prevail,” said I ; “and when you 
are acknowledged the real successor, then will I openly, and 
not until then, address you as my father.” 

Sevaje assenting, we turned to other matters; and he 
demanded how it was possible I had been preserved, amid the 
peiils I must have undergone, and then miraculously appeared 
at so critical a time ? I replied that no one but he who 
sought for my destruction could account for my escape in 
infancy, and that in due time I would relate to him all my 
history, and the minute events of my chequered existence, 
which had so singularly brought me into the arms of a father 
and a king' I remarked that of the particulars of his 
quarrels with his relentless brother, Gunput Rao, I had also 
acquired some knowledge. My father was in amazement, 
and could- scarcely credit this. I observed also that I had 
it from the best authority — no less than that of Gunput 

Rao’s own son, and my cousin Mahadeo, at. a time when 

( 

neither of us had a knowledge of our affinity. I now related 
0 my father all I had heard from Mahadeo respecting the 
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conduct of liis brother, and he proceeded to inform me of 
the earlier part of my history. He told me that after I was 
betrothed (here I interrupted him, to inquire to whom, and 
whether to a girl named Sagooiiah ?) to one who was now- 
no more, or, if alive, fallen into the hands of Gunput E.ao, — 
I again proceeded, “ Oh, say not so ! she is safe ! We love 
each other with a fervour equal to that of Leila qnd 
Mejnoun,* though little did we imagine we had been be- 
trothed in our infancy/^ — “This is indeed extraordinary,’’ 
observed my father, “Where could you have met her? 

tk 

How could you have fallen in with her?” I said 1 would 
unfold all to him when he had done relating his own his- 
tory. 

“The will of great Dum be accomplished!” said my 
father, who then proceeded “ After you had been betrothed 
to Sagoonah, the rage of Gunput Lao, your uncle, knew no 
limits, and put on such a deadly appearance, that I con- 
ceived it prudent to quit my place of residence, and retire 
with you (then an infant, and my only offspring) to a small 
estate which I possessed in the Chandore territory. Having 
some business to transact previously at Indore, I visited it 
for the purpose, and left it one rainy evening. With the 
ready money I had about me, I purchased there for you the 
silver kurdoorah, which I thought remarkably elegant, and 
fastened it around your waist myself. Proud of the orna- 
ment, you frequently tottered beside me, until I feared you 

* The Romeo and Juliet of the East, 
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would be fatigued before you would let me take you up in 
my arms again. After sunset, about the space of an hour 
had elapsed, when we were surrounded by armed men, 
among whom I discovered your revengeful uncle. Seize 
the miscreant 1 ’ he cried ; ^ bear away that child — obey your 
orders ! ' At that moment you were forcibly taken from 
me, and your uncle’s dagger entered my body. The ruffians 
departed immediately when I fell, to satiate themselves (so 
I reflected, for I had full possession of my senses) with your 
innocent blood. I shortly became insensible, and knew 
nothing more until I found myself stretched upon a comfort- 
able bed and watched with great solicitude. I shall pass 
over the many days that elapsed before I recovered, and 
merely inform you that the kind man to whom I owe my 
life was Shewdhut Wanee, of Indore. He told me he had 
been to Oogein, and on his return found me weltering in 
my blood. Discovering signs of life, he placed me in the 
hands of two coolies who were attending him and de- 
spatclied his servants in search of the assassins. It need 
scarcely be repeated that all search after them proved in- 
effectual. You may now not be surprised at my sorrow on 
hearing of the fate of Shewdhut, and that for his interference 

r 

in my concerns he lost his life. He knew my rank and • 
expectations j he was well acq^uainted with my misfortunes 
and promised to afford me all the help in his powci*, on his 
return from Marwar (for which he shortly set out), provided 
I had. not succeeded before that tiffie in obtaining justice on 
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my enemies. As the rajah of Satarah was deposed, it did 
not then seem the most eligible time for asserting my claims ; 
and, not wishing to criminate my brother, or try to gain 
redress against him or security for the future, while the issue 
of my application might be doubtful, I determined to live as 
a recluse, until affairs at Satarah became more favourable to 
my views. Should such a time arrive, I thought I might 
intimidate Gunput, by threatening to expose him and bring 
him to justice if he threw any obstacles in my way, Alas 1 
I little knew the implacability of his disposition, the despe- 
rate daring of his character ! 

“ After living some years in retirement, I visited She wdhut, 

who told me he was going to Satarah on his mercantile affairs ; 

\ 

and I requested him, at the same time, to try and gain in- 
telligence of Gunput and his plans, and particularly to dis- 
cover, if possible, whether you were alive and with him, and 
what were the reports that had been circulated respecting 
our disappearance. He promised to use his utmost exer- 
tions to discover what I required. On his return I once 
more emerged from the woods, and went to his house. He 
stated that his brother had placed himself upon a litter, and 
' had been thus conveyed to Satarah, pretending he had been 
waylaid while in company with me, that our lives had been 
attempted, that, in defending myself, I had held up my 
child, which was stabbed to the heart ! In short, that he 
himself was left for dead, and plundered of everything 
valuable about him ! It appeared that he acted his part 
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marvellously well j every one gave him credit for shedding 
tears of genuine sorrow; especially as he exhibited a letter, 
purporting to be written by his ^ dear brother ’ at Indore' 
inviting him thither for the express purpose of settling all 
theii disputes, and arranging for ever the causes of the un- 
happy differences that had subsisted between them, and 
stating his own claims to the throne to be false. This letter 
Shewdhut told me bore my signature ; and so well was it 
imitated, that no one doubted its being a faithful document, 
and none, therefore, were likely to dispute the tale my 
brother had imposed upon them. That he might the better 
deceive the people, he gave out that it was his determina- 
tion to resign the world ; and with his son Mahadeo, he 

had left Satarah, and not been heard of there from that 
time. 

“ Such was the account which Shewdhut brought me, and 
which I must confess struck me witli amazement. Why 
Gunput should resign the world, possessing the ambitious 
views he did, was a problem beyond my power to solve, 
even by conjecture. In all likelihood, finding he could not 
succeed ivhether I was living or dead (there being no hope 
of the rajah again sitting on the throne at that time), he 
made up his mind to quit Satarah, lest some unforeseen 
event should develop liis ferocious attempt on my life 
and on that of my son, Shewdhut could telF me no more 
of you than what I have stated already; namely, that having 

used you as a shield to cover my own body, you had been 

« 
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stabbedj and tlins perished. Nothing new occuiTed to me 
for some time. I selected the glen of Asseerghur for my 
place of retreat, known only to Shewdhut. One day a 
gossein begged admittance to my cottage, and ^ ever ready 
to shelter a weary traveller, I admitted him. He told me 
his name was Gabbage Gousla. His manners were singular, 
and, to me, unaccountably strange. He did not remain 
long, and I thought little about it, except that he disguised 
his features as much as possible, and spoke a very few words, 
and those apparently in a feigned voice. It was not until 
conversing with you on the same spot, and your informing 
me Gunput Rao walked the earth in the disguise of a gossein, 
and with the name of Gabbage, that I knew it. The truth 
then flashed upon my mind ; I felt certain that he must have 
recognised me, and this at once accounted for his constrained 
and odd manners.^’ 

After mentioning that nearly about the same time two 
females had taken shelter in his cottage, who, I informed him, 

r 

were Sagoonah and her aunt, my father continued : — “Feeling 
certain,’^ said he, “ that my cruel brother meditated a fresh 
attack upon my life, I left my place of refuge, and once 
more bent my steps to Indore ; there my friend Shewdhut 
concealed me. The war was then raging, and I felt assured 
that, if the English were disposed to act with justice, they 
would not fail to reinstate the deposed rajah of Satarah. It 
turned out that they did so; and I therefore requested 
Shewdhut to gain for ihe some intelligence upon which I 
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could rely, respecting the plans and objects of nay wicked 
brother. He confirmed me in the surmises that I felt in 
consequence of your information in the glen, Sliewdhut 
went further than I had commissioned him to do : for, 
learning from some disaffected jagheerdars at Satarah, that 
there was much doubt as to the truth of my being really dead, 
and they evincing great partiality towards me, and equal ab- 
horrence at the idea of my brother becoming king, he told 
one of them, named Canooje, that I was then alive at Indore. 
Canooje, much pleased at this intelligence, left Satarah with 
Sliewdhut, and presented himself before me, urging me to 
come forward, and assert my right to the musnud ; he 
assured me that there was a powerful party ready to support 
my cause. Thus encouraged, I consented to make the 
attempt; and, finding the present rajah was in a sickly* 
state, and that no time must be lost, I promised to enter 
Satarah in secret; and when a sufficient number of men 
%vere raised and organised to support me, I agreed that I 
would openly declare myself. 

^ “A curious circumstance occurred about this time, which 
tended strongly to confirm me in my new resolution. It 
was during Shewdhufs second absence at Satarah, that an 
old woman came to Shewdhufs house. She perceived that 
I avoided her, as I necessarily did all strangers. She called 
out after me, saying, ‘ Why fly you from your friends, my 
lord, the king ? ' ‘'King?' I ejaculated. ^Ay, kingT she 
replied; ‘for he' who claims a throne shall not succeed, aid 
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lie who has not claimed, may ; I shall follow yon/ After 
she was gone away I heard she was considered a witch at 
Indore, and that her name was Dhankin Bhowanee.” Here 
I interrupted Sevaje by saying, Bhowanee ! why that is 
the name of her'who conducted me to these chambers!'" 

The same," said my father ; ‘^and a most useful channel 
of communication I have found her, between myself and the 
band in the caveni. I am at a complete loss to discover 

I 

what her motives are for serving me so zealously ; but there 
is ho doubt- we shall one day discover. Her appearance 
removes suspicion; no one suspects her of being a mes- 
senger of mine, and her services have been most important." 

I then remarked upon the strangeness of the circumstance, 
and inquired how my father himself obtained admittance to 
the fort He said, “ By chance : a relation of my wife’s 
was the ofhcer in charge of the arsenal ; and Bhowanee, 
assuming the character of a dealer in fruits and vegetables, ' 
introduced herself to him, and informed him of my existence ; 
also nequesting him to aid in secreting me for a short tiniO. 
He readily gave his consent, and I followed the old woman 
in the character of a porter to this place. To deceive the 
sentinels, my friend liere sent another man down the hill 
with the woman, dressed much as I wqs; and thus my 
presence is not suspected, and I am, perhaps, in a place of 
greater security than elsewhere. By means of Bhowanee^, 

I have been enabled to 'convey my wishes to Canooje, 

w t 

Naroba, and my other brave friends and officers. Your 
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Stay here now must be short ; but we may soon hope to 
meet again under better auspices. Before you depart, how- 
ever, you must inform me of everything respecting Sagqonah ; 
for she has an uncle, a rich banker here, who has engaged 
himself on the side of Gunput, and is determined to bestow 
her hand on his son Mahadeo.” “My dear father” I 
answered, “ be assured she is in safety, and beyond ’the 
reach of both Gunput and her uncle ! She is now in Bom- 
bay , and I am anxious to send her intelligence respecting 
myself, for it is long since I have done so, and her bosom is 
torn by a thousand conflicting doubts and apprehensions 
respecting my safety.” My father tlien said he would pro- 
cure me a trusty messenger, who would safely take what I 
had to communicate j but that, not being present nor within 
call, it would be better I should give him my message, and 
he would take care it was forwarded, instructing the hircarrah' 
himself. I consequently gave my father the necessary in- 
formation to convey. I was about to depart, when I heard 


'that the old woman was gone, but had left word slie would 
await my arrival at her lonely hut. Dressed as a servant of 
the keeper of the arsenal, with whom I set off, I accom- 


panied him as far as the city, and then, bidding him adieu, 

hastened to Bhowaiiee^s hut 

I 

I now felt like a new man j my spirits were raised and my 
heart lightened by my interview, so that I was almost a 
different being. I was no longer fatherless, but had become 
of importance in society ! • J felt that happiness might yet 


I 
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be mine, and I bounded over the road with astonishing 
alacrity. Just as I reached the wood in which the hut of' 
old Bhowanee stood, a cassid or letter-carrier passed me. 
Knowing he was the bearer of the English post, and on his 
way to Poona, I hailed him, and asked what the news were. 
The rajah is dead !’" he replied j and continuing his pace 
too fast for me to keep up with him, I could learn nothmg 
more. I now felt that. this was to me a most awful crisis. 
Now must we either stand or fall for ever! and the import- 
ance of this intelligence so oqcupied my thoughts, that I was 
close to the old woman’s hut before I imagined I had gone 
half the distance. I found her within, and communicated 
to her what I had heard from the cassid. She told me she 

' I 

had heard the evening before that the rajah was not expected 
to live many hours. I begged her to proceed, and show 
me the way to the cavern. She said, in reply, that she must 
hasten away to Satarah, lest Sevaje should wish to communi- 
cate with Naroba on the affair, and that I must patiently 
await her return. This was a delay I little expected, but to 
which I was obliged to make up my mind. It was evening 
before she returned j and then she bade ipe follow her, and 
she would conduct me to the guide who would see me safe 
to the cavern. She led the way to a rude hovel; and 
knocking at the door three times, a man appeared, to whom 
she gave her despatches, and, pointing to me, turned away 
towards her own habitation. On my arrival at our place of 
security, I informed Naroba of the death of the rajah. He 
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observed that the time was now come to bestir ourselves, 
but first proceeded to read the despatches from Sevaje, 
which he found contained the same intelligence. Sevaje 
also acquainted him that he had prepared a document to be 
presented to the ministers and the British Resident, claiming 
his right of succession to the throne, and adding that he 

^ i 

hoped Gunput Rao would be- prevailed upon to submit the 
dispute to arbitration, and thus prevent tumult and blood- 
shed. He farther required us to remain in peace, and we 
should receive early intelligence from him of the result of 
the requisition -which he had made. He farther stated that, 
’if his proposal were agreed to by the opposite party, he 
should nominate Naroba as one of the punch ayet, to which 
his claims should be submitted. In order to induce Gunput 
Rao to come more readily into the measure, Sevaje had 
pledged his word to bury iii oblivion the attempt that had 
been made by Gunput upon his own life, and the murder 
of his child. He concluded by saying that he eagerly 
awaited the reply of Gunput, and that he had every hope 
the dilute would be terminated without further bloodshed. 
If it were not, he had left no means untried towards its being 
done peaceably ; and he was clear of all the consequences 
that might arise out of a different line of conduct on the 

part of his brother. Upoii • receiving Gunpuds ^answ'er, 

* 

Sevaje promised to forward another despatch. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


I SHALL henceforth relate the progress of events as they 
unfolded themselves. The reader of these my memoirs will 
understand that all ^hich I detail as having taken place 
before I again meet my father I glean from the despatches 
which almost daily reached us from Satarah, or from the 
direct communications of those concerned, unless it may be 
anything in which I was personally concerned. Gunput 
Rao took several day^ to consider the contents of my 
father’s communication. With the conviction of my non- 
existence, he at last consented to an arbitration, relying on 
my father’s promise of not divulging, either on the trial or 
afterwards, the attempt made upon his life 3 and further, 
that as my father’s troops had deprived him of great part of 
the arrears of the estate, that he should not be called upon 

to refund any money that might’ appear to be against him 

• 

and in my father’s favour. This being agreed to on the 
part of Sevaje, the preliminary conditions were signed by 
both parties. Naroba was nominated on the side of my 
father, and the rich banker, Sagoonah’s uncle, on the part 
of Gunput Rao. The two others next named were my 
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father’s friend, who filled the office of dewan at Satarah 
and Lucknuchund Baboolchund, the farmer of Gnnpnt’s 
estate. The British Resident presided as umpire. This last 
arrangement was vehemently opposed by Gunput ; but the 
Resident declared no arbitration should take place unless he 
were present as umpire, and Gunput was obliged to submit. 
Naroba now prepared to leave us to proceed to Satarah and 
sit in the court of punchayet, and I requested leave to ac- 
company him part of the way thither, as I was now able to 
find my way back to the fort or cavern ■without a guide. 
Unwilling to make any display of pomp or parade, Naroba 
determined to proceed on foot. We set out accordingly 
one morning veiy early j and just as we were entering a deep 
valley, which led by the shortest cut into the main road, old 
Bhowanee appeared, spreading wide her shrivelled arms, 
and crying, “ Stop, stop ! there is danger in the, glen- 
advance, and you die !” I observed to Naroba, “ Can this . 
be possible ? Can Gunput Rao act so treacherously as to 
murder one of my father’s arbitrators in so public a manner ?” 

“ I tell you true,” said the old woman j “ hasten round 
yonder hill. From thence there is an open and safe path ; 
’tis a long way round, but delay not a moment.” We thanked ' 
her, and offered her a present of some gold j but she turned 

away from it, saying, “Away! — avarice guides not my 
actions — away, away !” 

“This IS a strange being,” I remarked to Naroba, as soon 
as we were out of her hearing’; “what is the reasom she 
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takes such an interest in Sevaje’s afFairs?'' He said, in 
reply, no one knew, but the time would probably soon 
arrive when she might be brought to explain her motives. 
He commented severely on the treacherous act of Gunput 
Rao to waylay him, and observed that it must be noticed, 
for he had no claim now to be treated with like an open and 
honourable disputant, but to be crushed and put to death 
for an assassin. I observed that this was very true, but we 
could not prove anything against him beyond the words of 
the old woman, and they would have but little weight in the 
court Naroba seemed convinced I was right, and Saying 
nothing in reply, moved forward in silence. On arriving at 
the hill on which Satarah stands, I bade him farewell, 
hoping he would let me hear from time to time how 
the business proceeded, which he promised to do, and we 

parated- 

Our band in the cavern was now comrhanded by a sirdar 
named Jysing, a Rajpoot of great valour and personal 
strength. Nothing occurred for two days after my return 
from Naroba. At length a despatch came, announcing his 
safe arrival, and 'that the arbitration had sat once upon the 
cause for which they were summoned, and that both dis- 
putants had entered into an engagement to abide by the 
judgment given. It appeared that Gunput had brought up 
the old story of the washerwoman again, and endeavoured 
to prove my father basely born ; so that, from the nature of 
the investigation required, the business was likely to con- 

VOL. II, o 
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tinue a long while in hand. At length the conclusion took 
place, and the award was made out ; but the umpire, aware 
of the hostile forces of each party being in the vicinity, 
declared he would not announce it until the armed bands 
of both parties appeared before the palace gates, and sur- 
rendered their arms. In the despatch which communicated 
this intelligence, Naroba mentioned his having written to 
me expressly some days before, and given me joy on the 
event of the trial. It was therefore clear that my father 
had made known to him the relation in which we stood to 
each other, conceiving, as the matter at issue was nearly 
concluded, there could be no danger in so doing. I was At 
a loss, however, to account for the non-receipt of such a 
letter. I feared, as it had miscarried, it had fallen into the 
hands of Gunput or his party. Still I apprehended no 

danger, even if this ferocious man should discover my near 
* 

connection with Sevaje, as the business was settled, and he 
had bound himself to abide by the decree of the arbitrators. 

At last the day that was fixed for our marching upon 
Satarah, to deliver up our arms before the palace gates, 
arrived. The award was still a secret to all but the arbi- 
trators ; and they had been kept in the palace, lest through 
their means it should by any chance be made public. The 
anxiety manifested by the people was at its highest pitch of 
excitement, and crowds awaited the arrival of the hostile 
bands with great anxiety. Jysing, although about to sur- 
render up his arms, determined to keep up the dignity of 
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the soldier to the last moment^ and ordered every man to 
be prepared as, if going to battle on the morrow. In con- 
sequence of these orders, swords were sharpened, horses 
caparisoned, and armour examined and securely buckled 
on ; so that we made, on the whole, a very imposing show. 
-Two hundred of the number were mounted, and the re- 
mainder acted as ^infantry. I was' mounted on Naroba's 
Arab war-horse, and never felt so proud and elated in my 
life. At length I thought my miseries were over ; I was no 

longet to be a wanderer over the country — ^an outcast, with- 

* 

out a place to repose in ; but I might look forward to quiet 
and^enjo}inent. We proceeded to the open road by the 
hill, where I had last parted from Naroba ; the spot was about 
four miles from Satarah. ‘Wlien we had got round the hill 
to a place where we could command a view of the road, we 
saw the corps of Gunput E.ao proceeding slowly towards 
Satarah. On seeing us approach, they halted, and held out 
a white flag as a token of amity, and we did the same. We 
naturally imagined from this, that they were anxious we 
should all arrive together, and at the same moment, under 
the gates of the palace, and we accordingly approached 
them, greeting them as friends. When we were nearly close 

I 

to them, however, Jysing, wdiose eye was upon the slightest 
movement among them, espied the sword of their com- 

manding-oflicer or chieftain, half unsheathed as it were 

) 

I 

impatiently. Convinced there was treachery before him, he 
gave his men the word to halt, and draw their swords, but 
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not to advance, acting solely on the defensive, and awaiting 
the intentions of the enenay. Nanna was close by my side, 
and said, ^^Pandoo, we shall have hot work — ^we shall be 

attacked 1 ” The words were scarcely spoken before the 

*■ 

conduct of Gunput became clear, by his cavalry forming, 
and charging us with great fury. Our men were dreadfully 
exasperated at such unheard-of treachery. They received 
the charge like well-trained soldiers, furious as it was ; and 
our detachments were so nearly equal, for Canooje’s corps 
had not yet joined us, that we were horse to horse in the 
cavalry and nearly man to man in the infantry. The latter 
having discharged a volley at each other, flung away their 
matchlocks, drew their swords, and fought hand to hand. 
At a distance, giving his orders, stood my treacherous uncle 
Gunput; while his son Mahadeo, and Kokoo, his chief 
ofiicer, led on his men. Nanna speedily got engaged with 
Mahadeo. Both were mounted, and fought with deadly 
anger. Nanna was an excellent swordsman, and Mahadeo 
had acquired no small dexterity among the Pindarees. 
While they were in the height of their combat, Kokoo ob- 
served me near, and singling me out, made a furious charge 
upon me. He sat his horse flrmly, and approached, shaking 
his two-edged sword, and gnashing his teeth with passion. 
When he came up to me, he cried, “ I have found thee at 
last, thou w’-ould-be king!” His horse was tall, and my 
little Arab wheeling at the instant he came up to me, to 
avoid the shock which would have overturned us, be passed 
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me with the impetus of his horse’s motion ; and before he 
could wheel round to face me again, I was' close in his rear. ' 
This gave me a great advantage. I had now reason to 
rejoice at my good sword practice; for whatever skill I 
possessed, I knew I should have occasion for it with Kokoo, 
who was a skilful swordsman and a bold enemy, but rather 
too fonv'ard and choleric. He cut at me with such fuiy at 
first, I could do little more than parry his blows. Of the 
state of the combat around me I knew nothing. Kokoo’s 
violence, however, got the better of his skill ; he began to 
strike slower, and give me the opportunity of cutting at him 
occasionally, though without effect At length we ceased, 
as it were by a tacit and mutual consent ; and while thus 
taking breath, I perceived a reinforcement of the enemy 
approaching. My heart sickened at the sight, and I made 
up my mind not to perish unrevenged : when I heard the 
cry of “Canooje!” from our own men. This revived 
me a little.' ^We shall still retrieve our fortune,” thought 
I ; and raising my sword, I became the aggressor in attack- 
ing my antagonist. Kokoo’s eyes flashed fire ; he defended 
himself dexterously, and soon converted my attack into a 
defence, by severing the reins in my left hand, so that my 
well-trained horse was no longer manageable. I saw my 
danger, instantly dismounted with a spring towards the rear 
of Kokoo’s animal, and thrust my sword into its flank at the 
same instant, and all as it were by one effort. Horse and 
rider both fell ; but Kokoo was on his legs before I could 
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touch him, and being both now upon an equality, we hacked 
away^ without mercy. I had the advantage in height, and 
my antagonist in strength. At last he wounded me in the 
left shoulder by a slanting blow, and at the same moment I 
succeeded in cutting the cloth that fastened on his turban, 
just grazing his chin. The turban soon fell off; while, 
enraged beyond measure, he dealt a blow at me which had 
settled for ever all our enmity, had not I luckily contrived, 
more by chance than design, to receive it on my shield, 
which it penetrated half through, though made of rhinoceros’ 
hide. My next cut, however, made at his hare head, before 
he could recover his guard, told home. My superior stature 
gave me more power in striking that part of the body than 
any othet, and my sword entered his uncovered skull with 
such violence that it snapt in my hand 1 From Kokoo I 
had no more to dread j and taking up the weapon that 
dropped from his unnerved and yet quivering fingers, I was 
enabled to breathe a moment in comparative safety again. 

Nanna, who had been as obstinately engaged as myself 
with my cousin Malfadeo", was the first object that caught my 
view. He was standing with his uplifted sword over Maha- 
' deo, who lay stretched on the ground, mortally wounded. 
The combat still raged around me, save in the imm'e- 
diate spot where Nanna and Mahadeo had fought. Resting 
on my sword a moment, ere I went to the assistance of my 
friends on the other part of the ground, I saw old Ehowanee 
rush past me * towards the spot where lay the fainting 
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Mahadeo. She uttered something which I was too distant 
and too much occupied to hear ; but Nanna told me after- 
wards that she screamed out, “ Thou are there — thou art 
dying! Thou knowest me (which it appeared Mahadeo 
did, by his horror at her presence). Did I not tell thee I ' 
^ should exult over thee one day? Did not I tell thy father 
the sod should be thy only crown — the grave thy palace — the 
dust thy bed of state ? Govindah, 'my son, thou art avenged I 
She was the same hag whom Mahadeo described he had 
encountered amid the terrors of the pit, where he buried 
the carcoon.. The dying man seemed as if he would have 
answered her, and muttered something which could not be 
understood ; while, having spoken the foregoing words, Bhow- 
anee walked as quickly away as her aged and shrivelled limbs 
would allow. 

But to return to the battle, which still raged with great 
bitterness. Gunput E.ao finding Kokoo had fallen, rushed 
among the combatants, and incited his party to fresh exer- 
tions. Age did not seem to slacken his courage, nor remorse 
to make terrible to, him the prospect of danger. Just at this 
period, and before victory had declared itself for either party, 
a strong body of English cavalry came down upon us, and, 
commanding us to desist, made us ail prisoners, with Gunput 
Rao at the head of his party, who seemed mortified to the 
quick, and bit his lips with rage. Canooje was killed, and 
Jysing was badly wounded j I had received several slight 
scars, besides that which Kokoo inflicted upon me. Nanna 
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escaped unhurt; but almost all our mujmahdars were badly 
wounded, and we had seventy men killed. Our antagonists 
also suffered severely ; Kokoo and Mahadeo, with four of 
their chieftains, were killed, and sixty men, besides twenty 
badly wounded. Thus terminated this bloody conflict, so 
wickedly planned by my cruel uncle, who had no doubt 
obtained a knowledge, by some secret means, of the result 
of the arbitration being in Sevaje’s favour, and also of my 
being in existence. What his ultimate object was in thus 
attacking us I could not conjecture, unless he was actuated 
by revenge alone ; for if he had succeeded in annihilatino- 
our whole force, my father was still safe in Satarah. Gunput 
Rao would not, therefore, have been one step nearer a throne; 
for had Mahadeo survived, his father’s conduct, after our 
destruction, would have operated to prevent his succession. 
The violation of his word to the English Resident, and his 

attacking us so close to Satarah, would have been sufficient 
to effect this. 

/ 

The officer in command of the English troops would not 
be supposed to know which party were the aggressors. 
We were all obliged to submit to be his prisoners, until he 
received orders from the Resident how to dispose of 
us. Gunput Rao marched at the head of the whole party, 
guarded closely ; behind him were Nanna and myself; and 
then came the other officers indiscriminately. Iii this 
order we arrived at the city gates, and were just entering, 
when Bhowanee crossed our march, in front of Gunput Rao, 
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and pointing at him, set up a hideous scream, between a 
laugh and a shriek, and mingled among the crowd. My 
uncle’s countenance saw her not unmoved, but he uttered 
not a syllable. The multitude followed us to the durbar, 
and the whole city was in the utmost consternation. 

It appeared subsequently that Gunput Rao’s plans ex- 
tended beyond the attack of our party. We learned that 
Sevaje, deeming it proper he should appear at the head of 
his friends, as Gunput Rao was to appear with his followers 
in person, had left Satarah, and was proceeding to meet us 
on our road, when he was surrounded by ten men of Gunpufs 
corps, who were taking him off, when the English came up 
with them, released him, and sent him back to Satarah with 
a guard. How the British troops came so opportunely to the 
spot where we wete engaged, I did not at first discover. It 
appeared afterwards that the Resident, in order to give all 
the effect possible to the development of the award to the 
■parties and people, and to confer all the dignity he could 
upon the proclamation of a successor to the musnud, had 
ordered the troops out accordingly, and they were under 

anns, waiting the arrival of the hostile parties. The delay 

« 

in our appearance occasioned a strong suspicion that every- 
thing was not correct, and that, on the part of Gunput Rao, 
there was some foul play. Apprehensions were also enter- 
tained for the safety of my father, who had been seen to set 
out alone to join his soldiers. The Resident was deliberating 
on what step he should take, when intelligence was brought 
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to the durbar that Gunput Rao’s troops had attacked those 
of Sevaje on their march. A strong detachment of cavalry 
was instantly sent off, with orders to protect Sevaje, who 
was on his way to meet his troops, unsuspicious of treachery. 
The English cavalry soon came up with Sevaje, who had 
been made prisoner by Giinput’s party, freed him, and sent 
him back to the city, escorted, as before stated, by a guard. 
The remainder arrived in time to prevent further bloodshed, 
and to make all on both sides prisoners. 

Upon our arrival at the mansion of the English Resident, 
we were ordered to lay down our arms ; and as soon as it 
was discovered that we were not the aggressors, we were all 
released, both officers and men. Gunput Rao was kept 
a close prisoner, and his men were marched off to a distance 
in separate parties, so as to disperse them as far from each 
other as possible ; and then, after being warned not to be 
found again in arms, they were set at liberty. My father 
was sitting near the Resident when I entered the hall, and 
on seeing me, rushed into my arms, exclaiming, “ My son, 
my son ! The Resident had heard of me before, and was 
consequently not unprepared for what he saw. He con- 
gratulated my father upon once more beholding me. Faint 
from fatigue and loss of blood, I was obliged to retire, and 

was conducted to my bed. The proclamation of the true' 

< 

successor to the Satarah musnud was deferred until the fol- 
lowing day, that I might not be excluded from a participa- 
tion in the ceremony. 
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Gunput Rao, in the meanwhile, was outrageous at being 
deprived of his liberty. He demanded to.be set free j but 
no attention being paid to his requests, he at last maintained 
a sullen silence. Unfortunately for him, another cause 
had arisen to add to the heavy vengeance that hung over his 
head. A conspiracy was detected at Poona to excite a 
rebellion, and induce the inhabitants to throw oif the British, 
yoke. The conspirators also were discovered to be carrying 
on certain treasonable practices beyond that city. Several 
of tire ringleaders, among whom were a Brahmin and a gold- 
smith, were blown from guns, by the orders of the British 
Resident Some of the conspirators could not be found. 
One, however, was known to be Gunput Rao, the aspirant 
to the Satarah throne j and his friends at Poona only awaited 
the tidings of his success at Satarah, to carry into execution 
the most violent of their measures. Such was the state of 
affairs, when a express arrived from Poona, on the day my 
father was to be j)roclaimed, ordering the Satarah Resident 
to arrest and detain Gunput Rao until proof could be pro- 
duced against him. The Resident, upon this, had my uncle 
brought before him, and openly charged him with mal- 
practices at Poona. Gunput, seeing all was known and 
concealment useless, boldly acknowledged his share in the 
plot, and that he was one of the conspirators. He was 
remanded to prison, and his confession reported to the 
Resident at Poona; while a separate despatch announced the 
decision of the arbitrators respecting my father, and the out- 
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rages of Gunput, together with his attempt to murder us 
many years ago. The Resident communicated this part of 
the despatch to my father, demanding if it were the truth. 
Sevaje replied he would rather be silent upon his brother’s 
crimes, and most particularly upon those he now alluded to; 
but he was compelled to acknowledge the report was but too 
true. The Resident urging him still further, he related the 
whole affair. 

The royal succession was announced with great pomp. 
I was just able to go through the ceremony, seated by my 
father’s side, though the proclamation was not long in' 
reading. It was read in the Mahratta and English languages ; 
aftfer which discharges of cannon and volleys of musketry 
resounded on every side. My father held a durbar the same 
day, and all the principal natives, with most of the English 
officers, attended it, and offered my father their congratula- 
tions upon this happy event, which had thus put a termina- 
tion to his long sufferings, and placed him at last upon the 
musnud* 



\ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

On the following day the English Resident requested an 
audience of my father. He appeared before him with a 
melancholy countenance, and, after the customary com- 
pliments had passed, informed him that the fate of Gunput 
Rao was decided, he having received instructions to cause 
him to be blown from a gun within twenty-four hours after 
the receipt of the order. My father shed tears at hearing 
the sentence which was to be executed upon his exiemy. 
Still he felt that enemy was his brother, connected with him 
by the closest ties of consanguinity, which, though the 
other had outraged, it became him not to forget He 
could scarcely repress his grief within proper bounds on 
perusing the order, and, with a fervency of manner that 
iid honour to his heart, he implored a commutation of the 
sentence. I seconded the petition ; for, independently of 
i wish that his life might be preserved on my father's 
iccount, I was very anxious to learn from my uncle a full and 

a ^ 

rue account of his crimes. By this means the world must 

f 

le convinced of the injuries we had individually received, and 
f our indisputable claims to the tlirone. I mentioned the 


r 
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different characters in which I had encountered Gunput 
Rao in the strange vicissitudes of ,my past life, and also • 
that he had been the agent of the murder of the shastree, 
at the instigation of Trimbuchje Danglia, this being a 
point which I knew the British Government was most 
desirous of casting some light upon. The Resident con- 
ceived that a full and clear elucidation of this affair would 
be a plea that might possibly preserve my uncle’s life ; and 
in case Gunput would make a full confession, he promised 
to bring the consideration of the matter before the Poona 
Resident, upon o\ir petitions in the culprit’s favour. There 
was also this advantage attending the preservation of the 
criminal’s life — namely, that the English would thus become 
masters of the full extent of the treasonable conspiracy at 
Poona in all its ramifications, and be thereby the better 
enabled to crush any minor associations to which it might 
have given rise, and to which they had no cue that would 
open a discovery. In the meantime, sentence of death 
was pronounced upon Gunput. The effect it produced 
upon his mind baffled all our previous calculations respect- 
ing him. We had expected an exhibition of that callous 
indifference to danger, that disregard to consequences and* 
recklessness of the future which had always seemed to form 
a part of his character. The very reverse .was the fact 
Perhaps the constant state of excitement in which he had 
lived, and the high hopes cherished by ambition, had kept 

up his fierce spirit through his long career of guilt and 

* 


% 
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•wickedness. Baffled at last, and no longer, stimulated by 
the prospect of success, his spirit had given way ; ' he was 
unable to rally, and sank into despondency. However this 

t t > 

might have been, upon his being brought up before the 
Resident he seemed overcome with the horror of his situa- 
tion. Pale and trembling, a cold perspiration crept over 
his frame j his knees tottered, his lips shook, and the 
agitation he evinced on hearing his sentence, showed that 
he was no longer an object of fear. He with difficulty 
kept himself from falling to the earth ; and, when ordered 
back to his cell, he was obliged to be supported. My 
father was not present ; but I attended the scene, and shall 
never forget it. The mind that outrages every human 
obligation, that has smiled at muider, and followed the 
dreams of a flagitious ambition ; the hand that has been 
dipped in blood, and the heart fertile in the conception of 
crime, has in this life but one step to sink, but one moral 
degradation more, and that is, that it should meet the evil 
- it has often inflicted upon others like a coward, when it falls 
upon itself. Seeing me, the offender meanly supplicated 
my interference to preserve his wretched life, and I more 
than ever despised him for it; yet I was not unmoved, 
particularly on account of my father. I turned away my 
head, and made the miserable wretch no reply. On retir- 
ing I reflected upon my present .situation, compared with 
that of my uncle. The vindictive, relentless Cabbage 
Gousla was changed indeed i he, who had so long, so mer- 
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cilessly persecuted me, now sued to me for his life ! Alas ! 
what mercy did he ever extend to a victim ? Nevertheless, 
I determined to do all I could to preserve him. I went to 
my father, whom I found closeted with the Resident, prior 
to sending off the despatches for Poona, in which our 
prayers and requests were to be transmitted. As soon 
as my father saw me, he said, «He will be spared, 
my son ; I ' feel that he will be saved, if his proud spirit 
will allow him to make a full confession of all his enor- 
mities.” 

The event showed that my father was correct in Ms 
opinion. The English Government took up the subject in 
the view I had -formed, willing to oblige a brother, and to 
develop secrets which Gunput only could- unfold concern- 
ing their own affairs. The sentence of death was commuted 
into imprisonment for life, provided a true and ample con- 
fession was forthcoming on the part of the culprit, to com- 
mence from the day he quitted Satarah for the purpose of 
destroying my father and myself, to that of his imprison- 
ment. My father thanked and embraced the British Resident 
ibr his kind intercession, and said, with tears in his eyes, 
that, had his unhappy brother met the fate to which he had 
been sentenced, his own remaining years would have been 
passed in unremitting sorrow. The Resident now put an end 
to the subject by saying that ‘he felt confident this act of 
mercy conceded to his wishes on his ascending the throne 
would be an earnest of Ms future clemency to his subjects^ 
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and tliat he hoped his highness’s reign would be a long and 
prosperous one. 

The confession of Gunput Rao was to take place in 
public, in the event of his accepting the conditions pro- 
posed to him. The Resident sent for him under a strong 
guard, and the hardened sinner approached with the full 
idea of meeting his sentence. The gun which was to blow 
him to pieces, and scatter his mangled remains over the 
earth, was loaded before his eyes. The match was lighted ; 
and slowly, and with trembling knees, he drew near the 
fatal instrument His countenance was haggard, his eyes 
deeply sunk,; fear made rigid eveiy feature, and his pale 
and dry lip told that the fever of his soul had dried up all 
the moisture from his tongue. On being /brought before the 
E.esident, and informed of the conditions of his pardon, he 
seemed overcome by the unexpected event ; and at length, 
clasping his hands in agony, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Spare my life, 
and I will confess every act and deed in which I have par- 
ticipated 1 ” Methought at that moment he appeared more 
hideous than I had ever before beheld him. He was 
informed that though his life was spared he would be im- 
prisoned in the fort of Ahmednugur for the remainder of 
his days. He bowed very low, even to the earth, and was 
then taken back to recover himself, having been informed 
of :the day he was to make his confession, and unfold the 
dreadful catalogue of his enormities. 

By this time I was become very impatient to hear about 

von. ir. n 
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Sagoonahj and to clasp to my heart one who had shared 
with me in many of the vicissitudes of my adverse days. I 
despatched a suitable escort to Parwell to meet her, having 
first sent a message to Bombay to apprise her of the joyful 
news of my unexpected elevation, and to express my anxiety 
that she should participate with me in the prosperity that 
attended my steps. She arrived at the time I expected her. 
Our meeting was too full for description ; it was steeped in 
a joy that can be felt but not described— it was a sort of 
ecstasy, winch is too like delirium for sober language to 
paint. Sagoonah was struck with no less wonder °than 
pleasure, to find that I was the youth to whom she had 
been betrothed, and that her spouse was a prince. Women 
love show and splendour, and she was almost bewildered 
with delight. She put a thousand and a thousand questions 
to rue; her eyes, brilliant and deathly dark, sparkled, to 
think she might be ere long a queen! Never before in- 
Hindustan did man and wife meet as we met. Now were 
all our troubles and escapes rewarded, and become but sub- 
jects to jest upon, or beguile an idle hour in relating ! In 
the meanwhile, our fondness increased every hour ;\nd I 
should occupy time and space to little purpose, were I to 
attempt a relation of all we said and promised each other. 
My father was highly gratified by the beauty of Sagoonah, 
and not less by her modest good sense. He gave his bless- 
ing, over and over repeated ; and an early day was appointed 
for our nuptials, provided the Brahmins gave their consent 
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as they are so tenacious of their rights of nominating the 
time of all weddings. 

While my father and I were awaiting the hour to proceed 
to the durbar, and hear the confession of my uncle, I could 
. not help asking him how the arbitrators on the other side 
came to decide so suddenly in our favour. He informed me, 
that, finding Sagoonah’s uncle to be one of them, and that 
he adhered to Gunput Rao solely in the hope of marrying 
his niece to Mahadeq, it was quietly hinted to him that I 
was yet alive, and the betrothed spouse of Sagoonah. The 
banker finding this to be really the case, like a genuine 
trader thought it more to his advantage to affect a show ot 
his sense of justice, and serve his views and credit with the 
public at the same time. He did not, indeed, care which 
married his niece, provided a prince was secured, and he 
therefore veered round to the party likely to be strongest. 
Thus the other arbitrator of Gunput was left in a minority at 
once. The solitary arbitrator, not wishing to stand alone, or 
side with a falling cause, signed his name to the award, 
without remark or observation. 

Sagoonah was introduced to her rich uncle, who made 
her a number of complimentary speeches on her approaching 
nuptials. I left her at his house, the durbar being assem- 
bled to hear Gunput Rao relate his confession, ; and I pro- 
mised Sagoonah to give her every particular as soon as it 
was concluded. The Resident, many officers, men of rank, 
sirdars, jagheerdars, Brahmins, and pundits, were present. 
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assembled around my father. The latter entered, and I 
followed, both of us dressed in a rich suit of kinkob, with a 
stiing of pearls, and a diamond sprig in our turbans. We 
were preceded by chobdars and mace-bearers, who vocife- 
rated our praises in the usual strain on entering the court • 
and my father took his seat on a velvet cushion, embroidered 
with gold. I sat at my fathers right hand, and the Resident 
on his left. When every one was seated, the culprit was 
sent for. In a few minutes the door of a side-passage un- 
folded. There was a stillness in the durbar, as if the world 
were dead. Every eye was fixed on the culprit, who seemed 
confused at first by the number of the auditory, but soon 
recovered a little, and took the place assigned him, with a 
S^^d on each hand. His lip was wan, and his cheek withered 
by anxiety, age, and apprehension. He began the follow- 
ing .confession with a tremulous voice but strong accent, 
at times hurriedly, and then witli great deliberation, .as if he 
were fearful of his recollection failing him : — 

In what I am going to say, my interest cannot lie on 
the side of truth or falsehood ; for enough is already known 
of my actions to prevent my concealing any part of the 
scenes in which I have been an actor from motives of 
shame; the worst, perhaps, is already known. I shall state 
the simple truth ; the fear of the world^s anathema cannot 
afiect me in a dungeon j and the good appearance I once 
endeavoured to keep up, and the holy character I attempted 
to sustain, I even then used as subterfuges or cloaks for mj 
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deep-laid designs. I had flung everything on the hazard of 
a die, and fortune has betrayed me. I now, therefore, may 
well submit to my destiny ; and, where a knowledge of my 
life and actions may be useful to others, unhesitatingly reveal 
the secrets of my past years ; not that the advantage of 
others concerns me, but that, by so .doing, I purchase life, 
which, in its very dregs, is dear to me, and the only thing that 
I can say I feel an attachment for in the world, now 
that my dreams of ambition are ended. Vain dreams, that 
dazzled to destroy 1 If I have appeared overcome, subdued, 

humbled it is because I feel I am worse than nothing j that 
even hope has forsaken me, that the preservation of my 
life is all I have now to obtain, and that it only remains for 
me to spend my future hours in solitude and chains. Still, 
time may reconcile me to these. But, to die 1 no ; I could 
not die 1 

They told me that in my infancy 1 was considered of 
a wayward and obstinate disposition ; yet I showed an as- 
piring temper. It may or may not have been so ; education 
and intercourse with the world change our natural disposi- 
tions. It sufflces, fhat on my arrival at man’s estate, my 
ambition and haughty conduct involved me in many disputes. 
One of these I will relate : — jVIy estate lay close to that of 
my brother Sevaje ; and, being always anxious to increase 
my own” property by any means, I claimed a piece of land 
belonging to my brother as my own. Sevaje refused to 
give it up to , me. The cause was tried by a puncliayet ; and. 
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by address and bribery,- 1 got a decree in my favour, and 
secured the land. It was not long after this that my wife 
brouffht me a son, whom I named Mahadeo j but she died 
in childbed I was exceedingly grieved at her loss, and 
had scarcely recovered a little from the affliction into which 
it had plunged me, when I found that my son was carried 
oif from his nurse, and could not be found. He was, how- 
ever, soon after brought to me, having been picked up 
floating down a neighbouring river in a basket. < The 
person who found him was a young man named Goyindah 
Judging of my brother’s disposition by my own, I readily 
imagined that this was his act, committed in revenge for the 
loss of his property. I therefore meditated a deadly retalia. 
tion, and consulted a friend how I should proceed to effect 
it ’ This firiend it was who first conceived the idea of throw- 
ing a stigma on my brother’s birth, and thus enabling me 
to lay claim to the right of the eldest son ; by which means, 
should the deposed rajah be reinstated, I might, on his 
death, succeed to the musnud. Hence sprung all my crimes. 
This little seed of ambition, sown in a soil so congenial to 
its growth, rapidly sprung up like a rank weed, and I fed 
upon it to intoxication. Years passed away, and notwith- 
standing unceasing attempts to fix a blot on my brother’s 
birth in such a way that it should be fatal to his rights, I 
coidd not succeed ; he was still considered the eldest son, ^ 
and everywhere respected and beloved. It happened that 
my brother had a son as well as myself, though considerably 
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younger tlian miiie;, named Jeoba. The child was seldom 
seen by any one j and, deadly erlemies as my brother and 
myself were, it was not likely he would ever come into my 
sight, unless by some extraoroinary accidenb My friend 
and adviser, whom I have before mentioned, informed me 
one day that my brother had sought the hand of a girl 
named Sagoonah for his son Jeoba. This' information 
greatly enraged me \ for though the father of Sagoonah was' 
poor, he ranked high in his caste, being no less than a Nagga 
Brahmin, and much respected by the people. Before my 
brother’s proposals were accepted, I presented myself to the 
father of Sagoonah, and made an offer in behalf of my son 
Mahadeo. The father immediately mentioned to me the 
proposals made by my elder brother, and said that at 
present he could give neither of us an answer, as he must 
have time to consider well so important an affair. • This re- 
ply did not entirely deprive me of all hope, and I remained 
quiet, determined that the father of the girl should not have 
any rational grounds for objecting to my 'alliance. I was, 
however, disappointed; the girl was betrothed to my nephew, 
instead of my son. This stung me deeply, my pride was 
wounded, and I vowed deep unrelenting vengeance on both 
father and son. I swore I would crush them, sweep them 
from the earth, annihilate them ! Sevaje, knowing well my 
disposition, determined to quit his estate, and retire to 
Chandore, having occasion to visit Indore first, upon business. 
I obtained intelligence of his design ; I knew he must pass 
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through a jungle ; and tliei'e, with two hired ruffians, I way- 
laid him and his child. The latter I wrested from him, and 
gave to my followers, desiring them to carry my orders into 
' effect at a little distance ; and, as soon as they had turned 
their backs, I stabbed my brother, who instantly fell. I was 
going to repeat my blow as he lay on the ground, to make 
assurance doubly sure ; but hearing a noise, as of persons 
approaching, I ran away, I knew not whither. In my path 
I saw something white, which I found to be the boy, whom 
my followers, probably also in alarm, had flung down, but 
had not destroyed, as I intended they should have done. 
I snatched up the child, intending to have murdered it in a 
deep ravine that lay at no great distance, when I heard 
voices and footsteps very near, I felt certain that my 
brother’s body had been seen, and I was pursued. I ram 

to get clear of my pursuers, without knowing whither, and 
% 

found myself, at last, close to some bullocks, apparently 
harnessed for marching,- though not a single attendant was 
in sight. My pursuers gained upon me ; and to be caught 
,with the child in my arms, would be to make detection 
certain, while it also impeded my flight. I had scarcely time 
to throw the boy among the bullocks, which were standing 
together in a knot, there being no hedge, ditch, or copse 
near, where I could leave him, and recover him, *so as to 
make sui*e of his death. The pursuit still continued, until 
I entered a village, where there was a well, a little out of the 
road. Some bushes hid me from sight a moment, and I 
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went down the steps, and stood upon the lowest. My pur- 
suers passed by into the village, and thus missed me. 

I remained in the ivell the best part of the night. All 
was quiet; 'and as I knew if I delayed until the dawn I 
should be found by the people who would come for water, 
and thus the villagers suspect me, I mounted the steps 
before day, and, once more in the fields, retraced my road, 
thinking I might recover my nephew ; but I either mistook 
the path, or, if I did not, I could discover no bullocks, ,nor 
even marks of their feet, the way I travelled. I was thus 
foiled in respect to the child, whom I long considered dead, 
or brought up in some lowly cabin, and ignorant of his 
parentage, and that, therefore, I should hear nothing more 
of him. ]\Iy surprise was great, a few days ago, to find, by 
means of an intercepted letter, that he was in existence, and 
well acquainted with his parentage. I was still more struck, 
when I recollected how frequently I had fallen in wdth him, 
whilst wandering about as a gossein, in years past, and how 
I have persecuted and lain in wait for him. My reasons 
for having done this will be seen in the sequel of my con- 
fession, at present I will continue my history, from the 
time of my brother’s attempted murder, and the loss of his 
son. , 

“ I now began to fear that inquiry would be made into 
the sudden disappearance of my brother and his child. I 

* I 

knew I should be immediately suspected as an accessary to 
it ; and therefore caused ifiyself to be carried into Satarah 
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in a litter, having previously cut myself in several places? 
and having my garments stained with blood. I gave out 
that my brother and myself had been attacked by ruffians, 
that I had fortunately escaped, but that I feared my brother 
and his son had fallen by their hands. I had taken the 
precaution to forge a letter as from my brother, invitibg me 
to join him at Indore; so that I fancied no suspicion 
attached itself to me. The father of Sagoonah, however, 

I ^ 

was by no means satisfied with my statement of this affair, 
and openly declared he would investigate the matter most 
strictly. I was in a great fury at this conduct upon his part ; 
and I determined, as I had gone so far in the case of my 
brother, I would not hesitate to take my revenge upon him. 
My guilt in this case was never^even suspected, so adroitly 
was the affair managed : I removed him out of the way by 
poison. His wife became a suttee, and I saw her ascend 

fl 

the funeral-pile of her husband ; I saw the fire envelop her ; 
and I heard her shriek of death pierce through the red fierce 
flames with inward delight, when I reflected that no one 
thing now Stood in my way to thwart my projects — [Here 
the auditory of Gunput uttered a groan of horror, but- no 
one spoke. He paused a moment, and resumed his nar 

* t 

rative.] 

“ The orphan, Sagoonah, was left unprotected ; but some 
charitable persons conveyed her to her aunt, at Poona. She 
had an uncle ; but as he resided in Marwar, and had never 
seen her, and she, perhaps, had never heard his name, the 
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roof of her aunt was her only secure refuge. This aunt was 
a very poor widow; and, by a singular concideiice of cir- 
cumstances, I was very nigh staining my hands with the 
blood of her niece, though at the time little suspecting who 
my victim was. By an event no less strange, the girl was 
rescued and protected by the very man to whom she was 
betrothed — ^by Jeoba, my nephew, whom I had often met 
under the name of Pandurang Hhri. But to return to the ' 
regular chain of my history. After the^ funeral of Sagoonah’s 
father and his wife, I saw no chance of our family succeed- 
ing to the musnud of Satarah, and I repented deeply the 
supposed murder of my brother ; for that he was murdered 
I had not the smallest doubt. Being looked upon with an 
evil eye by many persons in society, I pretended to bewail 
my brother’s loss, and gave out my intention of becoming 
a sunyasse, and retiring from the world. I very soon after- 
yrards carried my intention into effect, having farmed out 
my estate, which, however, the Government sequestered, as 
soon as my absence and the course of life I had adopted 
were known. This act reduced me to real poverty, and I 
was also under the necessity of becoming a gossein. I 
caused my s,on Mahadeo to enter into the same mode of 
life, and we were regularly consecrated by a religious re- 
cluse, and duly commenced our wandering state of mendicity. 
Meeting with a set of gosseins, we joined them, and, con- 
ducting us to a cavern, they produced their ganga and 
o|)ium, and began to smoke. The pipe was offered to me^ 
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and I inhaled the somniferous vapour until my head' be- 
came affected, and I fell down insensible. On , awaking, I 
found my son had departed ; nor could I obtain any tidings 
of him for many years, though I wandered everywhere in 
search of him. The prayers of the Peeshwa for a son being 
heard, he gave a grand feast to all the gosseins, from every 
part of India, who would come. I readily attended, and 
there first saw his confidant, Trimbuckje Danglia. He was 
then in the zenith of favour, and homage was paid to him 
b} all present; but whether there was more reverence in my 
manner of saluting him, or he discovered in my eyes a beam 
of wickedness that corresponded with his own, and a talent 
that might be useful to liim, I cannot tell; it suffices, that, 
after the feast was over, he sent for me. I waited upon 
him, and he demanded my name. I -told him it was 
Cabbage Gossein— this was the name by which I went, after 
taking up a religious habit ; but I was commonly styled 
Cabbage Gousla, from my supposed habits of avarice. 
Trimbuckje told me he was in want of a gtirii, a religious 
instructor, to his household, and made me the offer of the 

situation, which I gladly accepted, and took up my 

residence m Poona. 

“I soon discovered that Trimbuckje was veiy careless on 
the score of his religious duties; like many statesmen who , 
keep up an hypocritical show of regard for their established 
creeds, but in reality are of no religion at all. It was an 

exceUent plea, however, for my being, closeted with him 
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frequently, and thus 'I became a ready sharer with him in 
all his schemes of villainy. There being a great meeting of 
our tribe at Indore, I procured leave of absence, and pro- 
ceeded thither. On returning I entered the hut of a recluse 
whom I met at Indore, and who promised to join me the 
following day. In his hovel I smoked ganga, and fell into 
a deep sleep, from which I was awakened by feeling water 
fiung in my face. When I came to myself, I found that a 
traveller had discovered the hut to be on fire, had removed 
me from danger, and extinguished the flames. This traveller 
appeared to me a young man without money or employment, 
and apparently of such a pliable disposition, that I conceived, 

t 

with a little tutoring, he might become very useful to me at 
Poona. I persuaded him to turn gossein on the spot, and 
to follow me. His name was Pandurang Hark In strip- 
ping him to besmear him with dirt and ashes, I discovered 
he had a long bag of rupees tied round his waist. I made 
no observation to him on the discoverjr, but secretly deter- 
mined the money should be mine by some means or other. - 
We sallied forth on the road to Poona, not now think- 
ing it w’’orth my while to await longer the owner of the hut, 
who had delayed beyond the time fixed for his return. On 
the road I instructed my pupil in the art of raising money 

If 

by begging. One method of extortion is by letting the 
blood flow from some part of the body, or by threatening to 
use a dagger; the person so threatened, knowing that 
ill fortune is the consequence if he causes the blood of a 
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gossein to jSow, is instantly alarmed, and ^ays his mite. Thus 
we impose on the public credulity, and thus the greater part 
of the religious mendicants gain their profits. Not in the 
present instance desirous to wound myself, I proposed to my 
pupil that he should undertake the ceremony, whilst I 
collected the money. Pandurang Gossein was not the soft 
fellow I expected to find him ; for, on desiring him to cut 
he dre^v the knife across my arm instead of his o-wii. I 
raised a mob directly, and accused him of an attempt to 
murder me for my share of the money which he carried. 
His rupees were thereupon taken from him, and he was 
ordered to quit Poona. Having secured his cash, I had 
made the best bargain, and felt glad the fellow was g-one 

as he was much too sharp for an instrument such as I then 

wished. 


“ I now joined Trimbuckje again, and remained in his 
ser\”ice some time ; when a difference occurring between us, 
I quitted him and went to Bombay, where I gave out I was 
deeply skilled in magic. I had not resided long in that 
city when my services were required to conjure to death an 
Englishman in office there. The person who brought me 
the written proposals was a peon in the police office, who, 
to my great wonder and amazement, I discovered was my 
old acquaintance, Pandurang Harz. I owed him a grudge 
and whfen the affair was discovered, which from the in- 
cautious conduct of the parties it was very soon, I did not 
esitate to imphcate him in tlie plot, and he was imprisoned 
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in consequence. I was put into a room out of the common 
gaol, from which I contrived to escape in the ^ night by 
bribing a police peon who had charge of the chowkee. 

I felt that Bombay was no place for me to remain in 
one hour longer, and I got clear off to Poona again. There 
interest induced me to seek a reconciliation with Trimbuckje. 
He became friendly again, and placed me once more upon 
his establishment. Nothing of moment occurred^ until one 
day when the Peeshwa went to the Motee-baugh, when it 
appeared that he saw a pretty girl at a window. He became 
desirous of obtaining her for his harem, and Trimbuckje 
was despatched for the purpose of making her an offer to 
that effect, on the part of the Peeshwa. On getting a view 
of her features, Trimbuckje became enamoured as well as 
his master, and neglected his employer’s interest for his own, 
proposing to take her under his protection. The girl refused 
indignantly, and threatened to make the Peeshwa acquainted 
with the way, in which she had been treated. Had she done 
this, Trimbuckje must have been ruined; I was therefore 
employed to silence the girl effectually, and I engaged three 
gosseins of infamous character to assist me. We enticed 
her to a lonely house in the suburbs, whei*e we prepared to 
stab her ; but none had the heart to do it, and my com- 
panions seemed anxious to save her. Upon this I rushed 
into the apartment where we had secured the unfortunate 
girl, and grasped her throat with a violence I considered 
sufficient to occasion her death by suffocation. I then 
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opened the window and we threw her out, purposing to go 
round and convey the body to the river, and there fling it 
in. Before we could get to the back of the house where the 
vdndow looked, we were necessitated to make a circuit of 
some distance ; and on our arrival under the window, what 
was our surprise to discover the body gone ! We were now 
all of us terribly alarmed. We lit torches, and proceeded 
to hunt about, even to the bank of the river. We had 
distinctly heard a splash, and concluded that the gii-I, having 
recovered enough to get upon her legs, and run she knew 
not whither from her fright, had made off unconsciously in 
the direction of the water and fallen in, or plunged in upon 
seeing us in pursuit Still we were in doubt whether she 
was dead or not. Upon returning to Trimbuckje, I told 
him his orde'rs had been executed, and he liberally rewarded 
_ me, and hoped he should hear no more of the murder. On 
the following day, to my great dismay, the aunt of the sup- 
posed murdered girl, by some unaccountable mode, obtained 
admission to the palace, and to the Peeshwa’s presence, to 
whom she related the circumstances of the death of her 
niece as far as she knew. The Peeshwa, finding the 
murdered girl to be no other than she whom he was desirous 
of placing in his harem, was enraged beyond measure, and 
pledged himself to discover the murderer of the old woman’s 
niece. Tnmbuckje was in great alarm, and I was in no less ' 
nght and we were considering how we could 'best ward dff 
the blow that seemed impending over us, when a stranger 
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desired to be admitted to him. I was not then present, but 
what passed I knew from Trimbuckje. The stranger offered 
to criminate Habeshee Kotwall, a decided enemy of Trim- 
buckje^s. He appeared to know every particular of the 
murder, and it must have been he, whoever he was, that 
.carried off the body from beneath the window. I did not 
understand that he stated the girl had escaped death, by 
which I concluded she was really no more. I never saw 
the stranger until the day when, in the character of a magician, 
he entered the palace to accuse the Habeshee to the Peeshwa. 
I then determined to get a glance at his face, and going 
round by a private passage which led to the Peeshwa's 
closet, where the magician was. seated, what was my surprise 
to discover, under all his disguises of paint and dress, my 
old acquaintance Pandurang Harl ! I was so struck I could 
scarcely tear myself away, and I was, I believe, nearly dis- 
covered by the Peeshwa. Pandurang in this affair acted 
entirely on our side, and in our favour ; it was not therefore 
my interest to thwart him. I awaited the result of his plans, 
which ended in the conviction and death of the Habeshee. 
Well, I thought to myself, this is a very clever fellow. How 
much was Imiistaken in thinking otherwise of him I There 
remained some mystery about the 'affair to be fathomed still, 
and I determined to watch the steps of Pandurang very 
closely. Observing Pandurang frequently gain access to 
Trimbuckje, I caused a man named Suntoo to watch his 

steps, and report to me his place of abode, the houses he 
VOL. n. e 
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visitcdj snci tlis Hidividii3,ls wlio resided with him. !ETe 
obeyed my orders with gi-eat exactness, and one day informed 
me that he had watched Pandurang into the house of a poor 
cultivator at a small village near Poona, and also that two 
strange women were living in the same house. I instantly 
bade him conduct me to the place, and watching my oppor- 
tunity, I appeared one day in presence of the women during 
the absence of Pandurang. Not having seen the features 
of the girl on the night of the intended murder, I could not 
be positive she was the person who escaped from me : but 
having seen the aunt crying before the palace gates, I 
instantly recognised her. Appearing before them as a 
mendicant, I dared not ask any (questions j but being pre- 
sented with a handful of rice, I departed. On my return 
to Poona, I made the most minute in( 3 _uiries ‘ respecting the 
females who lately resided near the Motee-baugh, and to 
my astonishment learned that the girl had come from Satarah 
and tliat the aunt was a poor widow woman who had resided 
for a loDg time in Poona. Could this girl be Sagoonah? 
If it were she, I rejoiced in her miraculous escape, for I had 
deeds of horror enough on my conscience, without adding 
the weight of the child's murder' to that of the father! 

Anxious to know how affairs went on at Satarah, I left 
Poona, and journeyed until I came to a large tank, in which 
I bathed and refreshed myself. The shades of evening now 
gathered fast around me, and, fully aware that I could not 
leach Satarah that night, I began to look around for some 
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place of shelter. I found a lonely cottage with a light in 
the window, and being attired in the habit of a gossein, I 
did not hesitate to request a lodging for the night An old 
woman opened the door, and what was mj surprise on re- 
cognising in her person the mother of a boy who saved my 
son from a watery grave. I addressed her, saying I had 
seen her face before. ‘ Indeed P she demanded ; ^ where ? ’ 
‘ Near Satarah,’ I replied. She looked, but did not recollect 
my features. I inquired after her son Govindah. She 
answered in a mournful voice, Gde is dead ?'■ — kind so young 1’ 
I observed; ^surely disease could not so roughly handle 
him ? ’ — ' A villain handled him 1 ' she replied. ^ '^diat, mur- 
dered P I exclaimed, ^ who could have had an enmity towards 
him ? ’ She answered, ^ The wretch whose life he saved from 
the waters — he killed his preserver.’ — Speak ! who mean 
you?’ I asked. *Your sonMahadeo — ^your son,’ said she, 
looking me full in the face ; ‘ and art thou, indeed, Gunput 
Rao ? — thou hast a son as great a fiend as thyself 1 ’ — ‘ Dost 
thou know where my son is?’ I eagerly questioned her. 

^ Canst thou tell me where he is to be found ; years have past 
since I beheld his face ? ’ — ^ Question lUe not further about 
your miserable child ; he lives, no doubt — where, or how, I 
neither know not care,’ she answered. I again urged her to 
explain to me where I should find my son, and expressed 
my belief he could not have committed such a deed. Shw 
told me to speak no more to her on the subject, for her brain 
maddened at the recollection of it ; and she bade me quit 
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the place before sunrise. Finding it impossible to learn any- 
thing more from her respecting him, I retired to my apart- 
ment, and in the morning pursued my journey to Satarah, 
The distance being short, I arrived about noon. While in 
the city I found that Sagoonah’s uncle had returned from Mar- 
war j but that he intended to go thither again in about a yeaFs 
time with an immense capital. I contrived to get introduced 
to his notice, and found him a man of haughty and aspiring 
ideas j but before I mentioned to him my knowledge of his 
niece, I made more inc][uiries in the town concerning her^ 
and the result was a firm conviction on my part that the 
gill I had seen at the cultivator's cottage, under the protec- 
tion of Pandurang Han, was the very same to whom my 
nephew had been betrothed. The report that the rajah 
would be reinstated on the musnud happened about this 
time, and kindled in my ambitious mind the desire of secur- 
ing myself succession, though how to effect this object 
did not then appear by any means clear to me. 

“ My visits to Sagoonalf s uncle at length became very 
frequent, and I at last ventured to mention him his niece, 
advising him to take her home and aggrandise himself and 
her by marriage. He assured me he was perfectly willing 
so to do, if he could find her out ; but all attempts for that 
purpose had hitherto proved abortive. ‘ Could I but find 
her,’ he said, ‘ some rich jagheerdar would doubtless seek 
, her hand in marriage, on account of my wealth, and the 
purity of her caste.’ I told him he might soar higher than 
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a jaglieerdar, for a prince might be proud of such a wife. 
^ Princes/ he observed, ‘ are not so plentiful, and it seems 
the relatives of the present rajah are all dead.' I told him 
not all, for the nearest of them stood before him. He 
inquired if I was Sevaje. I told him no — he was no more ; 

■V 

but that I was his brother, Gunput Rao, and claimed the 
right of succession to the throne. The banker then asked 
if my son lived also. I told him he did, and, with his con- 
sent, should have his niece in marriage. He was much sur- 

I 

prised at what I related, but told me I talked as if his niece 
were close at hand, demanding if I knew anything of her. 
I told him I did, and that I wished I had as accurate infor- 
mation respecting my son ; but I pledged myself to find him 
out and deliver his niece to him, provided he pledged him- 
self to compel her to marry my son, and aid us with his 
wealth in attemping the sovereignty. The banker, who 
looked no higher than a landholder for his niece, instantly 
agreed to my proposal, and promised his niece and his 
coffers should be at my command. He bade me first haste 
and secure his niece, giving me full authority to do so, and 
to bring her to Satarah. After some other topics were touched 
upon, I took my leave and hastened to Poona, imagining 
I could pounce upon Sagoonah without much trouble. But 
in this I was mistaken ; for Pandurang Hkri, having obtained 
a situation under Trimbuckje Danglia in Kandeish, had 
left the cultivator's cottage, and proceeded to his station. 
I despatched a shrewd gossein after them ; but although he 
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actually had them at one time in his power, he let them slip 

through his fingers, having been wounded by a biillock-driver, 
with whom he found it necessary to form an acquaintance. 
I employed divers stratagems to make Sagoonah quit' her 
home in Kandeish ; but, being now on her guard, she never 
ventured out. 

“ Trimbuckje requiring my presence about this time, I 
could not proceed to Kandeish, but was obliged to depend 

I 

upon my hirelings. The business upon which I went related 
to the murder of a shastree, who was on his way from 

I 

Guzerat to the court at Poona. The particulars of this 
murder I can state when required ; I shall only now say 
that he was murdered; Trimbuckje was suspected, and his per- 
son demanded by the British Government. In this predica- 
ment he consulted me, and I advised a quiet submission to his 
fate ; and that, as his life was not to be forfeited, there was 
every hope he might escape from his prison again. I re- 
commended him to select the most cunning of his followers, 

* 

amongst whom w^as Pandurang whose name I mentioned 
being anxious for his removal from Kandeish, to enable 
me to succeed in my plans relative to Sagoonah. Trim- 
buckje also appeared anxious" that Pandurang should ac- 
company him ; and his anxiety was so evident, that I could 
not help mentioning it to several of his most confidential 
attendants. I learned, to my mortification, that Siintoo, 
whom I had first set as a 'spy at the cultivator's cottage, had 
recognised the parties, and made Trimbuckje acquainted 
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with the existence of Sagoonah. Hence his anxiety to 
to deprive her of the protection of Pandurang Hari. I no<v 
saw plainly I should have to contend with Trimbuckje 
Danglia, and oppose my cunning to his force. During my 
last interview with him before his apprehension, he was 
pettish and quarrelsome, and I was haughty and insolent, 
which I then felt I might be, he being a fallen star. He 
resented my conduct, bade me depart and never appear be- 
fore him again j and I withdrew in a rage. Pandurang Hari 
arrived, and set off with Trimbuckje to Thannah; and 
as soon as they were gone I proceeded to Kandeish, where 
I found Trimbuckje’s power had outdone my craftiness. 
Sagoonah and her aunt had been forcibly seized, and con- 
veyed to Asseerghur, the killehdar of which place was a 
sworn friend of Trimbuckje’s. 

Nothing daunted in my determination, I returned to 
Poona, and once more journeyed to Satarah, to report to 
the banker my failure. I said, ^ Neither your niece nor my 
son are yet found ; I hope, nevertheless, to recover the former 
very soon, and then deliver her into your hands.’ ^ The 
banker expressed his regret at the circumstance, saying he 
left it all to me, as he was about taking a second journey to 
Marwarj and on his return he should hope to find both 
the young man and woman awaiting his arrival at Satarah. 
Pleased at finding the banker still confided in me, I promised 
to spare no pains to do as he desired dnring his absence, par- 
ticularly as his niece was running up and down the country 
tinder the protection of a vagabond. 
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“ I found it impracticable to get the women out of the fort, 
and therefore awaited very impatiently the deliverance of 
Trimbuckje out of the hands of the English, and his re- 
appearance in the Deccan; for I never doubted but he 
would contrive, in some way or another, to effect his escape. 

In this idea I found I was ultimately correct. Trimbuckje, 
requiring the help of a friend, sent a messenger to me, 
desiring I would procure horses to be ready near the Than- 
nah river. Not understanding the message delivered by 
the men sent, I journeyed to Thannah as a gossein, where I 
soon found out the intentions of the captive. I determined 
to aid him, that I might once more get admitted to his 
household, by which means alone I should be able to 
fathom his intentions towards the women at Asseerghur. I 
was the more ready to aid in his escape from finding that 
he only was to escape, and that his followers would remain 
prisoners; so that Pandurang Hkri could not interfere with 
my future views respecting the females. Trimbuckje 
escaped, and fled to Kandeish. The Peeshwa corresponded 
with him ; but Trimbuckje’s day of glory was over, and 
I found it a useless loss of time to 'dangle after him, and 
mingle in his train ; yet hardly knowing what step to take, 

I stayed .vith him until the sudden arrival of Pandurang 
BM and one of his servants, who had been left behind at 
Thannah. The name of the servant was Nanna. He 
infomaed us of their having been seized by a horde of' 
Pmdarees, and of the events which occurred in a ruined 
fortress. The fellow related the sto^ of a Mussulman, ' 
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iiamed Fuzl Khan, which amused Trimbuckje highly. Find- 
ing this, he related the story of another of the band, who 
was a Hindoo, and, to my astonishment, proved to be my 
own son, Mahadeo, of whom Nanna could give me no 
account, after his escape from the Pindarees himself. Pan- 
durang Han was coldly received by 'Trimbuckje, who 
viewed him as a rival with Sagoonah, and wished him at 
the bottom of the sea. Not getting any reward for plan- 
ning Tiimbuckje^s escape, as was promised him, he quitted 
us, and I have reason to believe, went to Kandeish, where 
he had left Sagoonah and her aunt. Trimbuckje said, when 
he quitted, ^He will find what he deserves at the village.’ 

I therefore felt convinced orders had been sent there to 
put him out of the way, if he appeared again. I felt great 
pleasure at this, because, in that case, an obstacle in my ' 
way would thus be removed. 

I was so fully assured of the necessity of getting rid of 
this Pandurang Hari, that I determined to have him assassi- . 
nated myself, should Trimbuckje fail to do it. I was 
meditating how I should best carry my intentions into 
effect, when Nanna, boiling with rage, informed me that 
^Mmbuckje, instead of rewarding him, as he promised,' for 
aiding in his escape, had repaid his services by intriguing 
with his wife, and that he determined to be revenged upon 
him at any risk. Anxious to secure such a tool to aid me 
in my purposes, and to follow up my plans respecting Pan- 
durang Hkri, I affected to enter into his feelings, and so 
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blew up yet higher the feeling of revenge that still lurked 
in his bosom, until he swore to murder Trimbuckje, >by 
stabbing him when alone. I did not imagine he would 
succeed; but, whether he succeeded or not, the attempt 
would answer every end I had in view. He failed, and 
came to me for protection. I offered to save him if he 
would swear to serve me. He dared not refuse my terms ; 
but consented, at my instigation, to murder Pandurang HkrL 
For this end I concealed him for the time, and then sent 
Nanna, for the purpose of hunting him down, to Trimbuckje's 
village, in Kandeish, whither I knew he had proceeded. 
At the village I infonned Nanna he would see two active 
agents of mine — men of singular courage, and with hands 
that had much blood on them — one a robber by profes- 
sion ; the other, named Kokoo, not at all his inferior, having 
a head to contrive, and a hand to execute any mischief. 
^To these men I had intrusted the rescue of Sagoonah and 
h^r aunt from the power of Trimbuckje, and felt almost 
certain of success, anxiously awaiting intelligence from them. 
Trimbuckje Danglia’s importance being gone, his friends 

I 

and train fell off from him, one by one, and by and by 
he absconded, no one knew whither. Not hearing from 
Kokoo or Nanna, I determined upon proceeding towards 
the fort of Asseerghur myself; in passing which, I found 
the women were no longer there, having made their escape. 
In going through a deep glen, where there was but one 
small hut, being thirsty, I demanded, admittance. The 
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door was opened by an old man, in whom I recognised my 
brother Sevaje, whom I believed dead long ago. I men- 
tioned my name, received what I requested to drink, and 
departed. At times I had wished the blood of a brother 
lay not upon my head; now, when I saw him alive, a 
formidable obstacle to my views, I wished him out of the 
way most heartily ; and hastening to Kokoo and his com- 
panions, I unfolded all my plans to them, and made them 
swear to murder the inhabitant of the glen as soon as 
possible. I thus buoyed myself up with the hope of learn- 
ing that Pandurang had been despatched, the women 
secured, and my brother, the goatherd of the glen, as he 
was styled, really destroyed. On my arrival at Asseerghur, 
Nanna crossed my path, and we agreed to meet under the 
fort. Instead of hearing from him that my plans had suc- 
ceeded, I was mortified at discovering that Pandurang Hhri 
had not been found, that the women had escaped, and that 
Kokoo and his companions had been shut up in a cell, and 
left to starve to death. My anger knew no bounds, and it 
was some time before I could understand that Kokoo was 
living, but that liis companion was a corpse. I immediately 
set out with Nanna to the place where this affair took place, 
because Kokoo was waiting my arrival there. On entering 
a dark cavern, Nanna led me to a small chamber, where he 
told me the body of Kokoo’s companion lay, and that we 
should find him in another corner of the cavern. I entered, 
and, to my amazement, found two dead bodies instead of 
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one. It struck me Nanna was deceiving me, and I looked 
upon him as a traitor. Instead of finding Kokoo, we dis- 
covered a sick man, a stranger. Upon this my rage rose 
to madness ; and, drawing my dagger, I struck Nanna with 
it in the side, and left him for dead. I now retraced my 
steps to Asseerghur by the road that led through the glen ; 
and, on looking into the hut of Sevaje, I found Kokoo 
there, the door open, and my brother, the goatherd, fled. 
Kokoo was overcome with weakness after his incarceration, 
and was resting against the wall. It appeared that, owing 
to Kokoo’s want of caution, they had enlisted Pandurang 
Hki himself to assist them 5 who, having heard all their 
designs, had fastened them into the cell at the cavern, and 
left them to perish. 

“ Kokoo was in a desperate lage to be so duped, and he 
swore vengeance, while I encouraged his relentless humour. 
We proceeded back towards Asseerghur, where I intended 
to give Kokoo necessary rest. On our way we met with a 
'gossein whom I had despatched to trace out Sagoonah. He 
gave me information of her having been seen by a bullock- 
driver whom he knew, and that they were * gone towards 
Giizerat. The bullock-driver stated that he might have 
brought them to Asseerghur, but for his employer, who, 
when he stopped them, released' them, and suffered them 
to go their own way. This was two months prior to that 
day. Kokoo soon after volunteered his services to proceed 
after them to Guzerat with the gossein, who hoped to 
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overtake tke bullock-driver in his return to Nasik. The 
latter was able to identify the persons of the women. I then 
bent my own steps towards Poona. The war was at its 
height ; and as the English had possession of Poona, the pro- 
bability of the Satarah rajah being reinstated became greater, 
and my hopes of success propor'tionably strengthened. 
On my arrival at Poona, I connected myself with 
several dissatisfied persons, and soon found myself involved 
in treasonable conspiracies. My amazement may be con- 
ceived, when the conspirators introduced me, at one of our 
meetings, to a young man, who, they informed me, was the 
successor to the Satarah throne, and one of the most active 
among them. This young man proved to be my unhappy 
long-lost son, Mahadeo, who was equally surprised at meet- 
ing his father again. When the conspirators were made ac- 
quainted with our affinity, they became more sanguine than 
ever ; for, on my succeeding to the throne through the aid of 
the English, my first act was to have been to their injury, by an 
attempt to retake Poona. The particulars of this conspiracy 
are here.” [Gunput now handed them in writing to the 
Resident.] While we were arranging the proceedings in 
this conspiracy, Kokoo returned from Guzerat, informing 
me that he had been disappointed at Broach, by the seizure 
of two strange persons, instead of Pandurang and Sagoonah, 
He had left spies over them, being obliged to remove from 
the neighbourhood himself, from motives of personal safety 
These spies followed a man and woman to Satarah, and we 
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secured them ; but found we had obtained a strange female, 
of whom we knew nothing, and a man, whom I ordered 
to be imprisoned, until we could get from him some account 
of the motions of Pandurang Hhri and Sagoonah. 

had heard my brother Sevaje was 'in Satarah, but 
where concealed I could never discover. It was reported 
he had assembled near six hundred men, determined to 
fight for the crown on the death of the rajah. I called a 
council, and it was resolved that we should also increase 
our numbers ; for the pay of whom I proposed that I should, 
by some sacrifices, obtain the arrears of my estate-rents and 
' of my brother’s, from the time of their sequestration. We 
discovered that my brother received his money from Shew- 
dhut Wanee, of Indore, and that the best method to cut 
'off these resources, was to despatch Wanee out of the way. 
This Kokoo did with his own hand. My brother’s partisans, 
however, attacked my treasure, and deprived me of a great 
portion of it I thus began to despair of weakening his 
forces, and at length acceded^o his proposal of the trial 
by punchayet of our respective rights, not for an instant 
supposing he was aware of his sons existence. Finding, 
matters, in this respect, the reverse of what I expected, I 
, repented the giving my assent to this mode of settling our 
claims, and despatched a party to cut off Naroba, on his 
y^ay.to the arbitration. By some means my plan miscarried. 
Naroba was a shrewd and keen fellow, and I dreaded his 
influence and penetration. I had considered Sagoonah’s 
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nncle my staunch friend ; but^ to my surprise, he all .at 
once became cool, and seemed to have no longer any zeal 
in my behalf. The decree, too, I found, before it was pro- 
mulgated was not in my favour. My troops also had cap- 
tured despatches from Naroba to the commander in Sevaje’s 
Stronghold, and with them a letter to Pandurang Hari. 
What was my astonishment at discovering, from its contents, 
and the congratulations mingled up in it, that he was the 
Prince Jeoba, the son of Sevaje, and the successor to the 
musnud ! ‘ Now,’ thought I, ^ the sovereignty is gone from 

me for ever! but if I cannot mount the throne, neither 
Sevaje nor his son shall. I will strike a blow to effect this, 
if we all perish together 1 ’ 

“ I summoned Kokoo, and we arranged', that when our 
respective corps met to enter the city, we should"^ charge 
Sevaje’s troops. Understanding my brother would proceed 
to join his men in person, we waylaid him, and got him into 
our power. How he was rescued I need not tell. From 
the conflict I alone survive ; my son, Kokoo, all my prin- 
cipal confidants, have fallen I I now stand alone. My 
dream of ill-starred ambition has vanished! That which 
cost me so much toil, anxiety, and crime, is as if it had 
never been 1 No longer excited by criminal hope, or sup- 
ported by the perpetual attraction to the great object of my 
wishes, my spirit has fallen back upon itself. It is indif- 
ferent to any state of things with life, and henceforth it must 
be occupied by corroding reflections, and that bitter anguish 
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of* the soul winch, scorches^ hut consunics not-^^which tor-* 
tures, but will not destroy 1 I bow, therefore, to that fate 
which it cannot be said I have left one effort untried to 
thwart j and when I enter the dungeon where the remnant 
of my wretched hours is to be passed, I shall reflect that I 
am but another victim added to those who have been 
sacrificed in the pursuit of the objects of a criminal and too 
daring ambition?” 

Such was the miserable history of my uncle’s guilty career. 
The whole of it was reduced to writing, and the part which 
he gave in added to it, containing the details of the murder 
of the shastree, and the conspiracy at Poona. When the 
durbar broke up, I hastened to Sagoonah, to lay before her 
the particulars of my uncle’s confession. I took the same 
opportunity of relating my own adventures, previous to the 
time when I rescued her from the hands of the assassins. 
My father, who was present, severely chid me for many of 
my actions, and read me a lecture on the crimes of my 
juvenile days. Except pleading the mode of my bringing 
up, and the people mth whom I associated — the rabble of 
the camp, and the society of thosfe who, like myself, were 
dependent upon chance for existence— I could offer no de- 
fence, and bowed to his censures. On bis retiring, I re- 
mamed alone with Sagoonah, both of us anticipating the 
pleasures of the future, and our union in those bonds which 
death, in Hindustan, can scarcely be said to break asunder. 
In a few days my father determined upon going in state 
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to the Temple of the Preserver, to make puja, and I pre- 
pared to accompany him. Crowds of his subjects were 
assembled to behold their new sovereign, and among those 
present I observed Fuzl Khan. How he found his way to 
Satarah I could not imagine ; but, on my return to the 
palace, I sent for Nanna, and got him to make some inquiries 
respecting Fuzl. Nanna told me that he had been some 
days in Satarah, and having heard that Pandurang Hhri 
was a prince, determined upon getting a sight of him, 
hoping he should not be entirely forgotten. I sent for him, 
and the fellow came, making as many salaams to the very 
ground as he made to Nagoo in the fortress of Asseerghur, 
before he sent us out to plunder his wife. “ How,'’ said I, 
‘‘came you in Satarah?”— -“Since your highness saw me 
at Broach, with irons on my legs,” he replied, “much has 
to me. The dulness of a convict’s life was by ' 
no means suitable to my disposition, a high-spirited Mussel- 
man as I had always been. ‘Your highness will not, there- 
fore, censure me for having dashed out the teeth of my 
guard, with the irons placed on me for securing my presence, 
and then taking to my heels. I wandered about the country 
for some time, till I found myself at Jumbooseer, where a 
number of boats lay at anchor. I hired myself to the 
tinclal of one of them ; and, in the character and capacity 
of a sailor,.! arrived at Bombay. There I left my master, 
and wanderea about the Deccan, until chance led me to 
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Ahmednugiir, where I was imprisoned upon a false charge. 
In the same gaol with myself were several Bheels, who were 
imprisoned for life. These men got hold of the muskets of 
the sepoys, and some cartridge-boxes of the sebundees, a 
militia corps, and by these means expelled their guards 
and took possession of the gaol, amusing themselves with 
firing the muskets into the air. The magistrate of the 
place, however, becoming alarmed, surrounded the prison 
with troops, so that escapes was impossible. JMo greater 
mischief had been done by this frolic of the prisoners, than 
the waste of a few rounds of musketry, whiph showed, if 
bloodshed had been intended, the unhapi3y prisoners would 
have known better than to destroy their means of defence 
for amusement. The officers on the outside called to them 
to open the doors ; but the prisoners, enjoying their fun 
paid no attention to the mandate. Horrible to relate 1 the 
doors- were then blown open with a six-pounder, and a 
whole corps marched into the gaol, which corps was com- 
manded to put the unresisting prisoners to death. I could 
not conceive such a dreadful example would have been 
made by those who pride themselves upon their humanity, 
as the Toope-Wallas are accustomed to do. The poor, 
naked, defenceless men crouched up in one corner of the 
gaol, having thrown away the muskets with .which they had 
been frolicking ’ and, never making a show of resistance, 
were fired upon, from the distance of a few yards only, as 
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they were begging for mercy. I was, fortunately, perched 
upon a wall, and escaped the effects of this merciless and 
barbarous act. Twenty were shot dead, and twice as’ many 
wounded. The English Government, it was thought, could 
never sanction this inhuman act ; but it appears that those 
in authority were very well pleased with the civil officer’s 
conduct It is strange that the Toope-Wallas boa^t of 
their desire to do justice, but never take notice of com- 
plaints against their agents in cases similar to the present. 
The officer makes his own report of his own 'conduct; and 
this they take, in all cases, to be true, and boldly uphold it 
in the teeth of fact ; because, if he had not been a true 
worthy man, they would not have employed him ! More- 
over, the prisoners in this case were but black rascals, and 
the gaol wanted thinning ; so that the prisoners commenced 
their frolic at the mosff convenient time. As for myself, I 
descended from the wall, and was thrust into a cell, and 
deemed a lucky fellow to have escaped. A cart came the 
next day, and took away the bodies of the slaughtered men, 
as well those who had as thpse who had not to do with the 
tumult, and carried them to the place of interment, in which 
it was desirable to bury the recollection of these murders at 
the same time. My term of imprisonment having expired, 

I was set at liberty, and found my way to Satarah, to throw 
myself at your highness’s feet.” Fuzl Khan having thus 
concluded his history, I -observed to him that it was impos- 
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'sible I could employ one on whom no dependence could be 
placed ; but I advised him to enter as a soldier, and if his 
conduct were correct, I would take care he should not want 
promotion and encouragement, for I should keep him care- 
fully under my eye. He bowed, and went away, looking 
sullen and disappointed 

I afterwards inquired into Fuzi Khan’s extraprdinary 
history of the massacre of the prisoners, and I found it was 
too correct. How the magistrate would have been enabled 

I 

to justify himself to the Government, had he been accused, 
I cannot tell. The latter would have relied upon his official 
statement, perhaps, and the matter would have been just as 
it was. I mentioned it to one Englishman, who showed 
great reluctance to enter into any conversation upon the 
subject, or even to hear it mentioned, and many of his 
countrymen seemed equally indisposed to make it a subject 
of conversation. Hence I conjectured that this wicked 
deed was not thought much higher of among the Toope- 
Wallas than by ourselves ; and’ that it was not likely to add 
much to the reputation of their countrymen in the East or 
West Perhaps the -silence of so many upon this subject, 
should the Foregoing surmise not be correct, may be 
attributed to the known modesty of our conquerors, who 
never indulge themselves in anything like a boasting, even 
of their most valiant acts 1 It would also, no doubt, be 
presuBptuo.. to suppose that auythiug but dire necessity, 
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and 3 wholesome regard for the security of the city and 
gaol (so deeply involved as they must have been 1) could 
have led a magistrate to a measure of such unparalleled 
and monstrous severity. 

The next step which I took relative to myself was the 
holding a consultation of Brahmins respecting my marriage, 

‘ which, they were of opinion, should be celebrated as early 
as possible, with the same forms adopted on our betroth- 
ment. On the day nominated, I proceeded to the residence 
of Sagoonah^s uncle, with whom she was residing; and 
having been welcomed in due custom as a guest, he pre- 
sented me with the hand of my beloved, which I took with 
rapture. The priests then bound our hands together with 
grass, after the usual way, and I threw the doth over my 
bride, which was, in the present case, of unusual richness ; 

1 

the corner of it was fastened to my garments, and I made 
the oblations to fire, while my bride dropped the rice into 
the fianie as her offering. The bride having stepped upon 
the sacred stone, we both walked round the fire (I cannot 
help relating every particular of a ceremony, though so well 
known, because it was one so important to myself); and 
before the ceremony was completed and iri'evocable, the 
Brahmins made Sagoonah go through the tedious seven 
steps, the Brahmins using a text of the holy writings to 
each : the first step for food, the second for health, the 
third for religion, the fourth for happiness, the fifth for 
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cattle, the sixth for wealth, and the seventh and last, for 
priests to perform sacrifices. I then approached my bride 
on the completion of her task, saying, May none interrupt 
us!” Next, I was obliged to address the spectators, and 
say, ^^This woman is auspicious ! approach, and^view her; 
and, wishing her well, depart to your homes.” The spec- 
tators being gone, I remained, as usual, three days in the 
banker’s house ; and, on the fourth, conducted my bride, in 
great pomp, to my own residence, where my father awaited 
her arrival, and received her with great solemnity, ending 
ail with oblations to fire. 

What more can I have to record, the perilous ahd varied 
years of my life being past, and having arrived at a tranquil 
and secure haven? I have performed my promise, as 
recorded in the first chapter of this my history. My readers 
now know my real birth and parentage, and the difficulties 
and troubles I had to encounter from ,my youth up to the 
present happy 'period. Should the reverses, which it is 
often the destiny of man to encounter, reduce me from die 
elevation of the musnud to private life again, or should my 
future years be filled with eventful circumstances of a public 
or private nature, I may once* more intrude myself upon 
the world. For the present, then, my labours are over ; T 
cease to write, and seek, in repose, to scrutinise my errors, 
and enjoy that peace which, at one period of my life, I 
thought fate had never destined to be' mine. 
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I composed these memoirs of myself to leave behind me, 
for the benefit of my children, a testimony of their father’s 
vicissitudes in life. Now, while I am writing, I have one 
child, a son, whom, in compliment to my early protector, 

Sawunt Rao, I have named Pandurang Hkri.— Courteous 
reader, farewell ! 


THE END. 



